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Luna, 5° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed on the Irish Poor Laws. 



Jovis, 8" die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That the Select Committee on Irish Poor Lens do consist of Twenty-one 
Members. 



Committee nominated : 

Lord John Russell. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir John Young. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. George Alexander Hamilton. 
Sir William Somerville. 

Mr. Scrope. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Shafto Adair. 

Mr. Cornevvall Lewis. 



Mr. Monsell. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir John Pakington. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. O’Flaherty. 

Major Blackall. 

Mr. Stafford. 



Ordered, That the Committee hive power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Luna, 12° die Februarii, 1849. 



Order [8 February], That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members, read 
and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Twenty-six Members. 

Ordered, That the following Members be added to the Committee : 



The Earl of Lincoln. 
Sir Lucius O’Brien. 
Mr. Moore. 



Mr. Bright. 
Mr. Grace. 



Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 



Luna, 19° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered That Mr. George Alexander Hamilton be discharged from further attendance 
on the Committee, and that Mr. Napier be added thereto. 



Veneris, 23° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered That the Committee have power to Report their Opinion, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to Ihe House. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
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report. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed on Irish Poor Laws, who were 
empowered to Report their Opinion, and the Minutes of Evidence 

taken before them, from time to time, to The House ; Have taken 

further Evidence on the Matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
Report the same to The House. 



21 May 1849. 



301. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Martis, 8° die Mail, 1849. 

The Rev. Peter Daly • ■ ' ' ' - p- * 

John Blakeney, Esq. - - " " " p- 1 f 

Jovis, 10° die Maii, 1849. 

John Wynne, Esq. - - ' " " “ 'P- 3 2 

Ceesar George Otway, Esq. - - ' “ - p. 48 

Martis, 1 5° die Maii, 1 849. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Clancarty - - - P- 

Mercurii, 16 0 die Maii, 1849. 

John Blakeney, Esq. - - - “ ” -p-’o- 

M'Carthy Downing, Esq. - - - ' “ ' P - 10 3 

Jovis, 17 0 die Maii, 1849. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Clancarty - - ' P* 141 



MINUTES 
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Mortis , 8° die Mail, 1849. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Lord John Russell. 

Sir William Somerville. 
Mr. Monsell. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Sir John Pakington. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Pouleti Scrope. 

Sir Lu cius O’Brien. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 



Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. Shafto Adair. 
Mr. Stafford. 

M r. G. C. Lewis. 

Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. O’Flaherty. 

Mr. Fagan. 

Major Blackall. 



Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



The Reverend Peter Daly, called in ; and Examined. 



7138. Chairman.'] WHERE do you reside ? — In Galway. 

7139. Mr. O' Flaherty.] You are a Roman-catholic Clergyman ? — I am. 

7140. Of what parish? — I am Vicar of Galway, and Parish Priest of Rahoon, 
which is a country parish. 

7141. I believe, prior to your becoming parish priest to this parish, you acted 
as parish priest or curate in several other parishes in the diocese of Galway ? — 
Yes, in three or four. The diocese is very small, and I acted in five parishes, 
altogether, from the commencement of my mission. 

7142. You are also chaplain of the poor-house of Galway, and have been so 
since the introduction of the poor law ? — Yes. 

7143. Prior to its introduction, I believe you were the manager of the mendi- 
city institution in Galway? — Yes. 

7144. And you founded and conducted a convent of the Sisters of Mercy 
there? — Yes. 

7145. And also a Magdalen asylum, and several other charitable institutions ? 
— Yes ; I have founded a convent, and several charitable institutions. 

7146. You must have had, therefore, great opportunities of knowing the con- 
dition of the property and the condition of the poor in those distressed districts 
of Galway? — Yes, I have had opportunities of knowing their condition. 

7147. Will you be so good as to state what was the condition of the poor in 
those districts prior to the introduction of the poor law in 184S ? — The poor were 
generally' in what I would call a very distressed state. The poor of the town 
were very frequently in want of labour, and the agricultural poor were suffering 
very frequently' from a partial failure of the crops; there was a great deal of 
destitution among them ; and owing to many other causes, their condition generally 
was very bad. 

7148. They were at that time generally located in villages, scattered over the 
country ? — They were, and are so still. 

7149. And they held in common? — Yes; they' always held in common till 
very recently. 

7150. Consequently they had little or no interest in the improvement of the 
land? — They always felt that they had none ; it was their general complaint. 

7151. Having a sufficiency of potatoes they felt themselves perfectly content, 
and they rendered all the vest of the produce to the landlord as payment lor the 
land ? — My experience of the people, and I have known them ever since the com- 
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mencement of my mission, teaches me that they hardly ever look to anything for 
subsisten^bnt the landlords in lhis district encumbered at 

tha 7 t period nearly to the full value of their property ’— 1 The landlords were gene- 
rallv Encumbered ; I could scarcely recollect at the present moment an instance 
of 1 exception to’ their being greatly distressed by reason of then- betng greatly 

't^rTho^r^ties were consequently always in a wretched condition, and 
aoricuiture was in a very backward state (—Exceedingly so. 

S Ts4 Were leases, or any other inducements, held out to the tenants upon those 
properties to improve ? — Except where the landlord had some object of making 
Freeholders for hU own purposes, there was the greatest poss.ble md.sposit.on to 
oi vp leases or any kind of tenure to the tenants. , . 

s 71SS. And no doubt many of them had not power sufficient to give leuea _to 
• 7 ; The orpater nart of them were what we call tenants for 

lifeTb™ theJTould not even give that tenure which they were empowered to 

*”'156. The object in giving leases, whenever the, were given, was to create 

VOt . e i r j 7_ " wl™t°EaTthe r effect of the creation of votes under such circumstances 
onthfmoralsofthe people ?-It is universally acknowledged to have been of a 
most dlslruetive kind to their morals; in fact that very thing was one of the 

'“ij” 3 mT's Adair.] I think I understood you to say that leases were granted 
forlheEurpose of conferring the franchise ?-I said that scarcely any leases were 

S 7,6c 7re7o"tlrrtITieases were very frequently withheld in order to 
deprive partieJ of the franchise ’—Since the abolition of the 40 s. franchise, I be- 

h %V 6 ucTatman J ' Can you tax your memory so far as tc .state what was the 
1 , r r j _ rB ; n *i 1P countv of Galway before the abolition of the 4® s ‘ 

freeholders’— I believe that at one period they amounted to about 23,000 or 
more. 0 I am not exact in regard to figures, for I have not pa.d much attentron to 

*7,62“ Mr a Flaherty.] As long as those embarrassed properties we have 
been speaking about continued in the hands of embarrassed proprietors, was it 
nossible for any improvement to take place upon them ’—There was no possibility 
of improvement ■ the proprietors were unable themselves and most generally 
InwZg 7 improve; aEdEhere was no inducement among the tenantry to make 
anv improvements, and they had no capital to enable them to do so. 

5 7i63 P Was not the principal distress existing on those encumbered properties 
and did you not find those properties and the properties of ; absentees ^contrast 
strongly with those of resident and unincumbered proprietors ?— There weie ve y 
few 0 8 flhe class of unincumbered properties, so that I could scarcely , fo '“ B “ ^ 
parison ; but there were small proprietors that were not encumbered, and whose 

' P T7 Zytffilnk S£f i'/rpCerties had been in the hauds.of men able 
and willing to discharge their duties, the fearful results which hi s to 
pass might have been avoided ?-I an, qu.te convinced that 1 the ™ 

country had been properly worked out previously to this famine, it would not have 
pressed as it has done on the country at all. >• <• 

7165. Were not the people on those properties we have been speaking of 
approaching nearly to famine at certain periods of every year almost -I ha e 
SS that the condition of the pEople was such that the d.s trie its were 
brought to the verge of famine whenever there was any kind of partial failure of 
the crons at all, which very often occurred. . , 

7 1 66 P That was the condition of those properties and of tile poor in that poi t.on 
of fee country, at the period of the introduction of the poor law ?~ThatjM>e 
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condition ; the people were always predisposed upon any little failure to be 
brought to famine, and that occurred several times. 

7167. Did the introduction of the poor law make any alteration in the social 
condition of the proprietors or of the poor, as far as your observation goes? — 
Upon the introduction of the poor law, that is to say, the very first time it was 
brought into operation, I cannot say that there was any sensible change produced 
in the country. 

7168. You did not find any effect from it ? — No ; the rates were low, and except 
that it worked uselessly at the commencement, and therefore produced dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of the people, it scarcely produced any sensible change in the 
country either for good or for evil. 

7169. How did the law appear to you to work prior to the famine ; did it appear 
to work well ? — If I call working uselessly working well, I might have said it did ; 
but really I do not know how to answer that question, for I think the law previous 
to the famine was perfectly useless as far as doing any good. What I mean is this : 
there were so few persons relieved, the mode of relief was such, and there was such 
an objection to take advantage of it, that I do not think it did any good. 

7170. Chairman .] Were the workhouses full? — No, not at all. 

7171. Then, anybody' who chose to go into them could have been relieved? — 
The disposition was rather to keep them out of the workhouses, and the dispo- 
sition of the people was to keep out of them. 

7172. But if persons chose to accept relief in the workhouse, were they refused 
it? — I cannot say that the guardians would refuse relief to a person who was proved 
to be in a state requiring it ; but there were so few disposed to take advantage 
of it, that very few came into the workhouse. 

7173. Sir J. Pakington.] When you say that the poor law did no good pre- 
viously to the famine, do you mean previously to the administration of out-door 
relief? — I do. I think it did no good at its first introduction, because there were 
so few relieved by it ; but I do not mean to say that it did no good afterwards. 

7174. The cause of there being so few relieved was, I apprehend, that none 
were relieved except by admission to the workhouse ? — I do not think that is 
exactly right. There was an indisposition on the part of the people to accept the 
kind of relief offered in the workhouse, with all its disadvantages. 

7175. Mr. O'Flaherty.] Upon the arrival of the famine, did it find the people 
in so prostrate a condition that they were completely ruined by the famine coming 
upon them so suddenly ? — There is now a total ruin of the people. The famine is 
the immediate cause ; but of course they were predisposed for that destruction 
previously. 

7176. What is your opinion of the operation of the Labour Rate Act and the 
Temporary Relief Act? — It is very difficult to give a specific answer. We were 
so oppressed with the misery of the people at the time that we were glad to catch 
at anything that would relieve the pressure of destitution that was upon them, and 
we therefore seized upon that; but our relief committee have since regarded it 
as an immense evil, and we found in its consequences that it was a most destruc- 
tive thing. 

7177. Sir IV. Somerville.] What do you allude to? — The Labour Rate Act. 

7178. Mr. O' Flaherty.] What, in your opinion, has been the effect of the 
present poor law in the western districts, in regard to the administration of out- 
door relief? — Under its operation the people have died in thousands, and they 
have suffered calamities that it is utterly impossible for any gentleman here to 
conceive, unless he was in the immediate locality and had witnessed that destitu- 
tion. I have walked along the streets and roads through living corpses. I have 
seen the people lying along the roadside dying ai the moment, notwithstanding all 
this, and they have dropped dead at the very doors of the workhouses when seek- 
ing for entrance there ; and they have crowded them in thousands in such a state, 
both as to health, and clothes, and appearance, as wmuld make any gentlemen here 
run away from their condition. 

7 1 79. Then do you consider that by taking from a great many the entire means 
of subsistence, in order to keep up the protracted process of starvation, as you 
describe it, the poor law has increased the mortality rather than prevented it? — 
My own private opinion is, that more would scarcely have died if there had been no 
such relief afforded than have died, and I am quite convinced that there would have 
been less human misery, although that the people would have died more quickly, 
perhaps. I could give an instance which occurred in my own parish. A man 
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with a wife and family, of the name of Thomas Lee, who was for a long time 
seeking relief for himself and his family, and who were nearly starved before 
they got relief; this man was for a long time seeking relief for himself and his 
family, which consisted of his wife, live children, and himself. They got relief 
at length on the Monday ; two stone of Indian meal, to support seven persons for 
a week. 

7180. Chairman.'] What was the date of this? — It was about six months ago 
that he died ; he got two stone of meal. On the Sunday following the two stone 
of meal were eaten by himself and his family. On the Sunday the wife borrowed 
two noggins of meal from their neighbours to support her till the Monday, expect- 
ing to receive relief again on the Monday to repay it ; and on the Monday she 
went to get the relief. It was not afforded, by some mistake or other. On the 
Tuesday she did not get it, and on the Wednesday she did not get it, and the man 
was dead on Thursday, when it was got. This is an exemplification of the general 
state of things. 

7181. Sir R. Fergvson.] Do you know the reason why they did not getreliei 
— They could not tell me exactly ; they went to seek relief at the same place 
where they had got it on the Monday previous 

7182. Did they make an application to the relieving officer? — It is difficult to 
know where those functionaries are ; I myself would not know where to look for 
them. 

7183. Have they no fixed office or place of business ? — No. 

7183*. Have they no fixed place at which they distribute the meal ? Skmie- 
times they have and sometimes they have not ; for instance, the relieving officers 
verv often live several miles from the place where they distribute relief. 

7184. Where did this case occur? — In the parish of Rahoon. 

7185. Mr. O’Flahei'tij.] Has the mortality been very great? — Yes; so much 
so, that in the parish of Rahoon I had a population of about 12,000 people before 
this famine commenced, and now I have not more than 6,000 people. 

7186. Sir R. Ferguson.] In what electoral division is Rahoon? — In the Galway 

electoral division, the greater portion of it ; there is a small portion of it runs into 
the Moycullen electoral division. ^ 

7187. What do you consider the general effect to be of the out-door relief 
system, as well upon the lives as upon the morals of the people? — As regards the 
effect upon the lives of the people, I have stated that I did not think it was a 
system calculated to do more than to prolong misery, and that it is not calculated 
to save life ; and as to the effect upon their morals, it is the most destructive sys- 
tem upon their morals that can be conceived. If any gentleman could only see 
the working of it, he would at once admit the truth of what I say. You will see, 
for instance, on the day of distributing this relief, probably, 800, or 900, or 1,000 
people standing round the place where the relief is distributed, from morning^ till 
nio-ht, women and old men, and miserable creatures seeking for this relief, lhey 
are cursing and swearing, and pushing and putting each other out of the way ; in 
short, every sort of thing that is disgusting is going on, arising from the habits of 
idleness, and idle talking, and intercourse, and there is every dissatisfaction that 
can be produced. And then their misery is very great ; they are cold, they are 
naked, and they are dying of starvation ; they have no idea of anything in the 
world but to get that small allowance at the instant, and they do everything that 
can be done to procure it, if possible. 

7188. Do not you consider that depriving those who are but a little removed 
from the want of all the means of subsistence, with a view to feed others who are 
in the same or perhaps in a worse position, has the effect of increasing destitu- 
tion? — The effect of the system is, that the people are altogether reduced to ruin 
and destruction. 

7189. Are not the ratepayers in the western districts a poor class . They are, 
generally speaking ; so much so that the poor-law guardians find it utterly impos- 
sible to raise further rates. 

7190. Has not the collection of the poor-rate been attended with enormous 
expense ? — With enormous expense in many cases ; I have seen it myself. I saw, 
in passing along the road the other day, a regular encampment of 100 soldiers, 
and a magistrate, an officer, a troop of horse, and 15 or 20 cars along the road. 
I was astonished at seeing it, and I inquired of the magistrate what it was about; 
he told me that it was in order to collect the poor-rate in a village of five houses 
that were within a few yards. I knew every one of the persons living there ; they 

were 
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were all in a state of starvation ; and the result of this would be, that the miserable 
things they used as beds, that is, two or three stools standing up, would not fetch 
tOi. when they brought them to Galway to sell for the poor-rates of that village. 
As a proof that the people there were starving, I may observe, that I had a soup 
kitchen in the year previous to that in my own house, and with the help of the 
Sisters of Mercy, whom I sent there to superintend it, I had 2,000 people relieved 
there every day with soup and bread, and every one of the people of that very 
village I thought it necessary to put on the relief. 

7191. Are you aware that the defalcation in the payment of rent is found 
principally on estates of encumbered proprietors, on which the principal destitution 
existed ? — I am sure there is always a great defalcation of rent upon those estates ; 
in fact I know that there is. 

7192. Then in point of fact the burden is thrown upon the estates of those who 
are not encumbered, and which have little or no poverty upon them ? — I believe 
that has happened since the introduction of the poor law ; and that in consequence 
of not getting the rate upon several of those properties, I believe a great many 
people have been called upon to pay a second time after they had paid the rale 
to the full amount : it has happened to myself. 

7193. Then that is calculated to bring those proprietors to the same condition 
as the others? — Yes, I know that has happened. 

7194. Is it your opinion that in the west of Ireland, in that portion of it with 
which you are acquainted, every class is rapidly approaching to the same level of 
ruin?— Indeed I see it is regularly proceeding, just as the stream goes from the 
lake to the sea ; I see destruction coming upon the whole country. 

7195. And notwithstanding all the attempts that have been made, both by the 
collection of rates and by the assistance of Government, you apprehend that the 
people are perishing in great numbers ? — They are at this moment dying in 
numbers, and in a miserable manner. 

7196. Has not the present law the effect of diminishing the production of the 
land; are not the people afraid to cultivate the land, for fear of taxation? — De- 
cidedly the land is less cultivated, from the apprehension of the collection of the 
rate, and from parties not knowing where it was to end. I beg to say, that in the 
spring of last year I went to the parish chapels in my parish, for the purpose of 
exhorting and imploring the people to till the land, and I said that I would use 
every effort to procure seed for them ; and I thought I had made a strong impres- 
sion upon the people in the chapel, but outside the chapel they collected about 
me, and expressed their total unwillingness to do anything on the land, because 
they asked where was it to end ; they said that they would never reap the fruits 
of their industry. I endeavoured to persuade them to till the land, but it was 
useless. 

7197. Have you any particular views as to the remedies with regard to the 
poor law? — I do not think it is capable of being remedied. 

7198. Would you be disposed, from what you know of the effects of out-door 
relief in Ireland, to retain it or to abolish it? — I am entirely against the mode of 
relieving the people by out-door relief. 

7199. Then what would you do with the able-bodied poor out of employment? 
— I should adopt a general system for the improvement of the country. I could 
not give an opinion upon an isolated part of the matter, without reference to a 
general improvement of the country. 

7200. Would you substitute anything for out-door relief? — My opinion with 
regard to the relief of the poor is this, that nobody is entitled to voluntary relief 
in that way except the classes of society that everybody knows, such as the lame, 
the blind, and orphans and idiots, and classes of that description ; they should be 
supported by voluntary relief ; but as to the able-bodied, they should never be 
supported gratuitously at all. 

7201. Chairman.'] In case of famine and a great deficiency of food in the 
country, how would you provide for the support of the destitute, whether able- 
bodied or infirm ? — The case at this present moment existing is the case that I 
would apply my mind to ; it is a case of famine, and a case of the greatest des- 
titution that ever existed in any part of the universe ; and I would apply my 
answer to that ; and I say, the remedy I would apply to that would be to give 
Ihe people work, to enable them to earn a day’s pay, and let them for themselves 
provide. 

7202. That would be employment under a Labour-rate Act? — Decidedly not. 

0.34. b 3 "203. Were 
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720 o. Were they not under that Act allowed to have a day's pay for a day’s 
WO rk ?— Yes ; but that system was so objectionable, and was managed so badly 
and so hurriedly, not allowing anybody to have a proper consideration on the 
subject, that I do not approve of it. The people were set to work, and it was a 
doubtful case whether they ever got the price of their labour ; they weie robbed 
r j ff ht and left by the stewards, and by the hireling, and by the parties set over 
them, and the thing was done in great confusion ; it was a bad system altogether, 
and the money did not reach the people at all. . 

7204. Do you mean that many cases reached your knowledge in which peisons 
employed upon the public works did not receive the pay that was due to them . 
—Tim cases were so numerous that it would he hard to instance one case; tie 
relief committees were every day, in fact, called upon to discharge stewards, and 
to Dut them off' for faults of that kind. 

7205 Mr. O'Flaherty.'] Do you think that if those encumbered properties 
were transferred to persons of a different class, unencumbered persons with capM 
that would tend to remove the necessity for out-door relief f— I am quite con- 
vinced that if properties of that kind were in proper hands, with reasonable 
capital, they would at all times give sufficient employment to the people, and 
under the pressure of the present extraordinary circumstances, if there was some 
great work projected which would open the resources of the country, there would 
be plenty of employment; under the pressure of the present terrible cuss, I 
wouH give work which would open the resources of the country, and would bung 
things to the ordinary state, and even better than it ever was in betorm 

7I06 Chairman.] Do you mean that the landowners in those districts which 
you are acquainted with are so encumbered that they are pel fectly unable to 
give employment ? — Perfectly so. 

7007. Has that been the case there? — Yes. , 

7208. Your opinion then is, that this famine and the poor law have not caused 
the distress which exists, but you attribute that distress to the state of the pro- 
perties ’—The famine and the poor law are the rmmediate cause of the terrible 
ruin which has occurred ; but there was a predisposition among the people to be 
brought down to that, from their being always miserably poor. , M 

7200. Sir W. Somerville .] But do not the occupiers give employment ?— No, 
in my country the general run of people are very small occupiers. 

7210. Sir J. Pakington.'j It is the occupiers that are suffering this great dis 
t ress ? — Yes, they are generally a small class. 

7211. Sir W. Somerville.] Then to carry out your plan it wou d be necessary to 
consolidate the farms ? - No, I do not think that ; I think it would be a great evil, 
because it would leave the people in a worse state; but it would-be necessary to 
adopt some general plan for the improvement of the country, which would enable 
them to employ their own labour beneficially. My plan would be this . first and 
foremost that there should be facility given that those properties which aie 

encumbered should leave the hands they are now in. , , ., . 

7212. If the occupiers are not able to employ anybody, what good would that 

do'? — They would be able to employ themselves ; at present they have not any 
inducement to do so; and the country is not generally producing any kind ot 
produce, in consequence of its condition. , 

7212 What did they do before the famine?— Each small occupier raised as 
much potatoes, as I have already said, as supported their families, and as much 
oats oi corn, generally speaking, as paid the rent and fed the pig and .cow and 
they got milk from the cow, and they sold the eggs, and pigs, and the butter, and 

’’"'jal 4! Do' yof wish to bring back that system r— I wish to bring the people 
back, at least, to the condition they were in, and at the same time to adopt such a 

general system as would improve them. 5 Ae ti 1Q f 

7215. You do not propose any change in the size of the holdings ?— As to that 
I would be very glad that every farmer should be in such an derated situation as 
to enable him to pay his rent, and bis liabilities, and maintain his family.. 

7216. He cannot do that under the present system?— That class is utterly 
destroyed ; so much so, that whole estates now are without tenants, and wholly 

empty, which I saw two years ago thickly populated. _ 

7217 Sir /. Paldngton .] What has become of them r— They have generally 
died of starvation ; very few of them have emigrated ; such of them as had any- 
thing, sold off and emigrated, and the rest of them generally perished. 
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7218. Sir W. Somerville .] Then it would be necessary to have a new set of 
occupiers, as well as a new set of landlords? — You would be able to find employ- 
ment, and that would afford an opportunity to the remnant that remains, if there 
was a stimulus given to the district to have larger farms. 

7219. What stimulus would you apply to industry? — First of all, to begin, I would 
give a greater facility for the change of those encumbered properties ; and secondly, 

I would above all things give employment by great works, such as a railway to 
Galway, where the greatest destitution prevails. 1 would open a railway there, and 
that would afford a great quantity of employment, and give relief to the people ; and 
I would, in union with that, give facilities for the change of properties; with that 
change of properties, if there were great works in the district projected by Govern- 
ment, which I think there ought to be, such as drainage, I am quite convinced 
that there would be sufficient employment for the present, and the condition of 
the people would be in two or three years raised, so that they would be capable 
of sustaining themselves. 

7220. What would you do when the railway was finished ? — I would consider 
that those works generally would give present employment and improve the con- 
dition of the people ; but contemporaneously with that I would change those 
encumbered proprietors, and I would set going drainage on those properties, and 
that would employ the people. 

7221. You would do that with public money? — Yes ; I do not think the State 
would lose sixpence by it, but on the contrary would gain considerably ; if the 
Government were to lay out public money in the purchase of those properties, 
and were to drain them, and then set them out, I am convinced that they would 
find occupiers who would repay them for that outlay. 

7222. Chairman.'] Is this your plan : that new owners should be found for the 
properties, and that those owners should then employ people in the manner you 
suggest, they being supplied with public money, and that they should themselves 
enjoy the benefit of the improvement of their property ? — I think, in the present 
condition of the West of Ireland, the better plan would be for the Government, in 
some shape or other, to purchase the properties, and to make good drains in the 
country, and then set out those properties, and of course the occupiers would 
finish the business. 

7223. Sir J. Pakington.~] Of what extent of area were you speaking when you 
said that districts that you remembered recently very populous are now deprived of 
inhabitants? — I said that I knew of whole estates deprived of inhabitants that 
were formerly thickly populated ; but I applied my observation, with reference to 
the diminution of inhabitants, to my own parish, extending eight or nine miles 
from Galway into the country, along the sea. That parish contained 12,000 inha- 
bitants, and it does not contain more than 6,000 now. 

7224. Within what period of time has that loss of one-half of the inhabitants 
occurred ? — Within the last two years, I should say. It may extend to two years 
and a half. 

7225. Sir W. Somerville.] In what electoral divisions is that? — In the Galway 
and the Moycullen electoral divisions. 

7226. Sir J. Pakington.] Have you the means of knowing what proportion of 
those 6,000 inhabitants have perished from starvation or disease? — I do not think 
500 of them emigrated or left the parish to go anywhere else. All the rest, I con- 
sider, have perished from starvation ; but when I give those numbers I do not 
bind myself to anything like perfect accuracy. 

7227. Colonel Dunne.] There was no record kept of the population ? — I always 
kept, in ordinary times, a record of the deaths in the parish ; but they have been 
lately going on so rapidly, 100 dying in a day, that they perish even without my 
knowledge. When I went to make a record of one who had died, I used to find 
three or four people lying dead on the road side that there was no account 
of at all. 

7228. Chairman.] On the 5th of August last, I see that the total number of 
persons who were receiving out-door relief in the Galway Union was 29,898 : — 
I have no means of deposing to the accuracy of that statement. 

7229. Mr. S. Adair.] Have you any reason to doubt its accuracy? — The num- 
bers were immense, for the union is very extensive. 

7230. Chairman.] The numbers relieved being large, would not that be a proot 
that the poor law had afforded a great amount of relief? — There was a vast outlay 

O.34. B 4 of 
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8 May 1849. 7231. Sir TV. Somerville.] Would it not necessarily require a large amount of 

money to feed that number of people ? — Certainly it would. 

7232. Chairman.] As far as those 29,898 persons were concerned, they un- 
doubtedly received relief? — They undoubtedly received something. I stated an. 
instance of what that something was, that a man perished in the very act of receiv- 
ing relief. 

7233. How much does each person receive ? — The nominal relief afforded is- 
1 lb. of Indian meal to an adult, and A lb. to a child of 9 or 10 years of age. 

7234. Are you able to say that 1 lb. of meal a day is not sufficient to maintain 
a person in health and strength ? — Considering that that is the only relief given 
to persons in such a state as the people were in, without fuel, without clothing, 
and in the midst of winter, I do not think it at all sufficient to keep them alive ; 
but I know it to be the fact, though I could not state the cases here, from official 
reasons, that the people very seldom received the full amount of what they were 
allowed. There was no check whatever upon the relieving officer. 

7235. Sir W. Somerville.] Did you make any complaint of that to the vice- 
guardians ? — No ; but they knew it ; they were continually changing the relieving 
officers on account of the complaints made of them, but the system was so bad 
that they could not prevent it. 

7236. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Will you have the goodness to state the names of the 
relieving officers who you have reason to believe defrauded the poor ? — I cannot 
do so. 

7237. Why ? — From my position as a clergyman I may know things which I 
cannot disclose. 

7238. Sir W. Somerville.] Did you make any communication upon the sub- 
ject to the vice-guardians? — I have had a conversation with the vice-guardians 
upon it. 

7239. But have you ever made a special communication to the vice-guardians 
of those instances of fraud on the part of the relieving officers ? — I have often 
stated that such a system was carried on ; but I did not feel myself at liberty to 
specify the cases. 

7240. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Did you have a statement of those frauds from any 
person who suffered from them ? — I had. 

7241. Were the statements made to you under the seal of confession ? — I have 
already stated that a man may know many things as a clergyman which he cannot 
disclose. 

7241*. Have you any objection to answer that question? — Yes, I have. 

7242. Sir J. Pa/ington.] Are those frauds on the part of relieving officers 
mere matters of conjecture on your part, or have you tested them, and do you 
know them to be true? — Certainly, I know them to be true. 

7243. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Is it not a matter of notoriety in the country that the 
relieving officers do this ? — Certainly it is. 

7244. Chairman.] If it be a matter of notoriety in the country that the reliev- 
ing officers are in the habit of committing those frauds, why are no steps taken to 
expose the relieving officers ? — Steps have been taken, by turning the relieving 
officers out of their posts; but then you must know, from your experience in 
life, that you may know many things to be facts without being able judicially to 
prove them. 

7245. Sir IV. Somerville.] Did you ever denounce by name any of the relieving 
officers to the vice-guardians ? — No. 

7246. Mr. O' Flaherty.] You do not attribute any blame to the vice-guardians .- 
— On the conti’ary, they have sometimes conversed with me on the subject, and 
admitted the difficulty of their position. 

7247. The vice-guardians in the district have, in your opinion, done their duty 
as far as it was possible for any men to do it? — I would be very unwilling to find, 
any fault with them. 

7248. Chairman.] You do not blame the vice-guardians; but surely, if a sys- 
tem of abuse and fraud continues in the neighbourhood, the blame must rest 
somewhere, and if the abuse was notorious, why was it not exposed ?— If you 
mean by exposure to publish it in the newspapers, it was not my business to 
do so. 

7249. But you might have made a representation of it to the vice-guardians ? 

— I think 
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— I think I have already stated to the Committee that I have had comversations 
with the vice-guardians, who admitted the frauds, and endeavoured to remedy 
them by removing those officers as quickly as they could. 

7250. The reason why they did not remedy them entirely was, that in many 
cases that were complained of no actual proof of malversation was forthcoming ? 
— I do not think it was that exactly ; they removed some persons, and the same 
evils continued afterwards very often. 

7251. Do you think that the district does not afford a class of persons fit to 
make honest relieving officers t — I do not think any district in Europe would, if 
you confided too much to the honesty of any man, without any check. I do not 
think any class of society should be trusted too much with public funds. 

72.52. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you believe that any of the persons who were 
alleged to have been defrauded by the relieving officers of their allowance of 
Indian meal, made any complaint to the vice-guardians? — It is very right to say 
here, that the poor complain loudly, and very often without being heeded ; their 
complaints or clamours are unheeded in those cases very generally. 

7253. But, in point of fact, did they complain of this particular abuse ? — In 
point of fact they are constantly complaining. 

7254. But have you any reason to believe that any of the poor persons who 
were defrauded of their allowance of Indian meal by the relieving officer, com- 
plained to the vice-guardians? — I believe they did ; 1 was not officially connected 
with the system at all in that respect ; I am sure they did, but I cannot instance 
any particular case. I wish to convey to you that I know this as a matter of 
fact which I could aver upon oath, but without being able, from my situation as 
a clergyman, to enter into particulars of what I have heard of frauds occurring in 
that way, but I mention it by way of showing that the poor scarcely got their just 
demands. I was asked whether a pound of meal was not sufficient for the people-; 
I believe that they did not in fact get a pound of meal (though I do not think that 
was sufficient under the circumstances), because I know that those frauds occurred 
which lessened the amount that the poor people got. 

7255. Chairman .] That was not the fault of the poor law, but of the inferior 
officers, whose malversation was not brought to proof? — I did not attribute it to 
the poor law, though it is, I think, a defect inherent in the system. 

7256. Sir R. Ferguson.'] Is there any check upon the relieving officers? — No, 
there is not ; I will describe the system. A relieving officer is appointed to dis- 
tribute in certain localities in the union ; he has a quantity of meal given him, 
and he has persons of this poor class to distribute it to : the poor collect on the 
mornings of distribution ; he may have four or five tons of meal to distribute in 
small quantities ; the poor are rushing in, and they are dealing out this meal in 
small quantities to them ; so that at the moment of distribution the man has four 
or five tons of meal, or whatever quantity it is, in his possession, and it depends 
entirely upon his integrity whether he distributes all of it, or puts some of it aside. 
Some part of this meal may be given to friends of his, or it may be put out of the 
way, and the poor are suffering the loss of that in the meantime. 

7257. Sir W. Somerville.] Is not every opportunity given to those poor people 
to prefer their complaints in the proper quarter?- — I do not think there is. 

7258. In the letter of Major M‘Kie, the inspector of the Galway Union, there 
is this passage : “ Every care is taken to prevent imposition ; as little as possible 
is left to the discretion of the relieving officer, beyond affording provisional relief 
in cases of extreme and urgent necessity ; every case prior to admission on the 
relief list being inquired into, and the members of the family actually seen by one 
of the vice-guardians, except in cases of certified sickness.” Is that passage 
correct? — When he mentions that every care is taken with regard to the relieving 
officer, he means that he has made proper inquiry as to their character ; but as to 
saying that there is any care taken in the actual distribution of the meal to the 
poor, it is impossible ; there is but one vice-guardian and one inspector, and 
how can that vice-guardian and inspector be in 1 2 different districts at the same 
time ? 

7259. I ask you whether every opportunity was not given to those poor people 
to make known their grievances' if they had any ? — No ; where there are such a 
large number to be relieved, and only one person to appeal to, it is impossible 
that there can be every opportunity given to them. 

7260. Then I ask you, is this passage correct in the letter of the vice-guardians : 

0.34. C “ Every 
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“Every person relieved has been personally examined and inspected by us ’ ? 

I could not state that. f 

7261. Mr. O'Flaherty.'] I think you stated in a previous portion ot your 
evidence, that you attributed no misconduct to the vice-guardians ?— No. 

7262. Sir IV. Somerville.'] Is this passage correct : “ Every person relieved has 
been personally examined and inspected by us ” ?— T cannot tell that. 

726q. If this passage is correct, the poor people have had an opportunity ot 
making known their complaints, have they not ?— They say that they have seen 
every person who has been relieved ; what they mean is, that they have seen the 
parties who have applied, but they have not seen every person actually relieved. 

7264. Mr. O'Flaherty. 1 In the first instance, the inspector of the union 01 the 
vice-guardians see the person applying and examine into his case r That may 
be • I do not know ; but I am speaking ot the act of distributing rebel ; and it is 
in that act, while the meal is in the possession of the relieving officer, thac fraud 
may be committed, and has been committed. 

7265. Sir W. Somerville.] I ask whether if that passage be correct, an oppor- 
tunity is not afforded to the poor people to make their complaints ? I say it is 
utterly impossible, where there are such large numbers, that they can make then 
complaints known to one individual ; but I have already stated that the vice- 
o-uardians themselves have often admitted that such frauds existed, and they have 
often come upon the individuals and punished them. 

7266. Sir li. Ferguson.] How many relieving officers are there in the Galway 

^7267. How” many electoral divisions are there in the Galway Union?— Twelve. 

7268. There is then a relieving officer in each electoral division . Yes. 

7260. How many days in the week do they attend to serve out provisions to 
the' poor people ? — I believe generally once in the week. _ 

7270. Chairman .] At a place fixed by the vice-guardians r— Yes. 

72- 1. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Do you know anything of the practice of the vice- 
guardians in investigating the claims for out-door relief?—' The practice 1 under- 
stand is that there are a certain number of people recommended by the ielievin a 
officers, and then this number is assembled at the poorhouse on a certain day ; 
the vice-guardians sit there, and I see them examining into those cases. 

7272. That is the only opportunity the vice-guardians have of seeing those 
people at all ?— I believe that is so. 

7273. Colonel Dunne.] Is that once a week? Yes. 

7274. Could not parties aggrieved go before the Board and make a complaint 
of the relieving officers ?- 1 believe they could go before the Board. But if you 
saw the officers administering relief with all those people around them, all en- 
deavouring to get relief, you would see the impossibility of their doing it. 

7275. Is the relief distributed by the relieving officer personally, or does he 
give them orders upon other persons to receive so much meal ?— He is there to 
administer^ ehef^hs ^ ^ himself ? _ YeSj he and a certain number of assistants 

which he has with him. ,. lf; v 1 r 

7277. Does this fraud occur with the relieving officer himself r— Yes, when 1 
stated facts I alluded to those cases in order to prove the general system 

7278. The relieving officer is cognizant of that fraud?— I know of cases to a 
very large extent where the relieving officers were the persons who defrauded. 

727Q Then the vice-guardians cannot possibly discharge their duty if they do 
not find means to stop that?— If the vice-guardians were ever so vigilant and ever 
so anxious, they could not prevent the frauds with such a system. 

7280. If it was the ordinary Board of Guardians, do you think they could pre- 
vent it ? — I do not think they could. 

■’281. Mr. C. G. Lewis.] How long have you been in your present pansh. 
Since 1831. In 1831 I took charge of the parish of Rahoon; but I have been 
in the parish of St. Nicholas for 30 years. „ . 

7282. You were in the parish of Rahoon prior to the introduction of the poor 

^"7283^ What was the operation of the poor law in the first years of its intro- 
duction ?— I have stated that it had scarcely any sensible effect at all on the state 
of society, except that it created a dissatisfaction with the law, because it was 

•considered a useless sort of thing. 

" 2 8a Was there much distress among the people at that time. Unly tne 

1 n ordinary 
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ordinary liability to distress. If any failure occurred in the crops, there would be 
immediate distress, which occurred in 1831 and in several other years. 

7285. Did deaths from starvation ever occur at that time? — Yes. 

7286. Were they frequent ? — Not in anything like the amount that we have 
had since. 

7287. Were there any ejectments of tenants at that time? — In my immediate 
parish the system of ejectments is not very general. 

7288. When did the great distress begin in your parish ? — It began in the latter 
end of 1845. 

7289. And it has gone on increasing to the present time ? — Yes. 

7290. It is hardly necessary to ask you whether the main cause of the distress 
was not the failure of the potato ? — Decidedly it was. 

7291. You attribute the increased distress partly to other causes, but chiefly to 
the failure of the potato? — I attribute the distress chiefly to the failure of the 
potato ; but I said before, that if society had been in a proper state previous to 
that, the famine that has occurred would not have produced anything like the 
effect that has been produced. 

7292. Do you not think that the poor law has mitigated that distress ? — I stated 
that a vast amount of money was spent and a vast quantity of provisions dealt out ; 
but my opinion is, that if there had been no such thing, a greater number could 
not have died than have died. 

7393. You think, therefore, that the distress of the people has been in no 
degree mitigated by the poor law ? — Decidedly not ; and their distress is increasing 
every minute. 

7294. Do you think the other measures adopted by Government, the Labour 
Rate Act and the Temporary Relief Act, mitigated the distress? — Decidedly not. 

7295. Supposing the people had been placed under your care, what measures 
would you have adopted for the mitigation of this temporary and extraordinary- 
distress ? — If I were about to legislate, I would propose to bring back the state of 
the country to a better condition than it was in before. 

7296. But I am supposing that you had to afford relief during the distress 
occasioned by the potato famine in the Galway Union ; what steps would you have 
taken in that union ? — As to partial measures, the system I did adopt was to set up 
in the parish that I allude to now, four or five or six soup kitchens, for the care 
of which I sent a certain number of the Sisters of Mercy, whom I instituted in 
Galway ; they made the soup, and dealt it out ; and I gave lists of those persons 
that required relief, and they relieved as many as 8,000 persons every day ; they 
made the bread and soup for the people with their own hands, and dealt it out 
every day. 

7297. The course you would have adopted for the relief of the temporary, distress 
would have been soup kitchens ? — No, I do not say that ; I would not adopt any 
such system as that as a general system ; I would not adopt it beyond my own 
immediate locality ; but having the command of it myself, 1 did adopt that system 
for the purpose of the immediate relief of my own people, because I could not 
adopt any other system. 

7298. You say all the measures that have been adopted by the Legislature and 
the Government for the relief of the temporary distress in the Galway Union have 
not only failed, but have aggravated the distress of the people ; I want therefore 
to know what measures you would have advised the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment to have adopted as being more efficient ? — Do you mean what general mea- 
sures I would have advised ? 

7299. I apply my question to a system for the relief of that district? — I do 
not know that I could advise any partial system at all ; I think it is an evil that 
the Government should apply themselves to any partial system. 

7300. If the people had received no relief during the potato famine, would they 
not have perished of starvation ? — I have already said that I do not believe that 
more could have perished than did perish within the year, if there had been no 
relief of the kind given. 

7301. Are you able to suggest any more efficient means than those which were 
adopted for the relief of the temporary distress in the Galway Union? — I asked 
before whether it was a general system that you referred to. I would apply myself 
to a general system. I would have great works projected, it I were the Govern- 
ment ; and I would thereby afford an opportunity of earning their bread to the 

0.34. c 2 poople ; 
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people ; and I would adopt a system of draining the ground and setting it out to 
better proprietors, who would give employment to the people. 

7302. Would you have those works conducted at the public expense .—I would 
have the Government buy up those lands which cannot bo purchased by others. In 
the present state of distress in Ireland you could get no purchasers of them with- 
out an enormous sacrifice of property. 

-003. Would you recommend the Government to buy up the land and then 
employ people upon it ?— I would not advise the Government to do more than 
makegood arterial drainage, and then set it out immediate y, y _ w y 

would not only obtain purchasers but remuneration too tor then outlay. 

7304. Has there been a diminution of the population in your parish in the last 

three vears ?— Yes, an immense diminution. , , 

7305. Has there been a diminution of early marriages ?— There has been a 

diminution of marria2.es, of course. .... r 

7306 What do you think has been the cause of tile diminution of marriages r 
-First,' and foremost, the destruction of the population ; and next, the prostra- 

t,0 73 0 07 th You S LatoHhatdmre were many farms uncultivated; what is the <j a “ e 
of their remaining uncultivated ’-First, the population have entirely deserted them, 
and there are no parties left able to cultivate them. , , 

730S Do you think the pressure of the poor-rate has at all tended to make the 
land remain waste ?— Certainly ; the poor-rate, first and foremost, cieated a most 
Se fear among the occupiers, and entirely discouraged them 
themselves, or making any effort for the cultivator, of the ground , when _*e rate 
amounted to q! in the pound, with the trouble they were in and the ternble 
prostration of 3 the country, it was supposed of course that' *■*"*« ;J°"“ 
be levied several times over; that as destitution was mcieasmg funds would be 
required to be increasing for the relief of the people, and they became so dis- 
couraged and so distressed that they threw up all idea of tilling the land. 

7300. Do yon think the fear of taxation under the poor law contributed to 
induce those persons to leave their land uncultivated r-Decidedly ; I know that 

!t d -to. Do you think it would be desirable to impose any legal maximum upon 
the amount of the poor-rate r-With regard to the poor law, I have given he 
opinion already, that I think it is a great evil to undertake to feed any able-bodied 

pel sons B ratuit'o ^ ;t „, ou ] d be desirable to impose any legal maximum upon 
the amount of the poor-rate ?-I think I have answered that by paying that 
I think it a great objection to raise any taxation for the gratuitous lelief ot the 

P °73i2 Are you opposed to any compulsory rate whatever for the relief of the 
pool ^Decidedly not. I approve of the principle of relieving some parties 
gratuitously, and I stated the classes. 

7313. You stated that you would give gratuitous relief to the impotent 

6 7*3 1 4. Would yon relieve them in the workhouse exclusively ;— Yes. 

7313. Yon would give no out-door relief to the able-bodied No- 
vate. Is it, then, your view, that by confining the relief to the workhouse, yon 
would necessarily limit the amount of the rate!— No, not by any means, I do 
not care about the amount of the rate, but I care about the principle. 

7317. Do von think it is immaterial how high the poor-rate may be? Not if 
only the classes that ought to be relieved are relieved, because it will not go to 
anything exorbitant, or to the destruction of property. The lame, the blind and 
the impotent have a right to relief from the State ; and I would make them mo 
comfortable, not as they are now ; I would not violate all the laws of nature, 
which are now violated in the poorhouses. 

7318. Suppose this state of things, that you were to build 12 or 14 large work- 
houses in the Galway Union, give relief to all the aged, the impotent and the 
infirm poor of the union, to allow them a generous diet, and to clothe them 
well and keep them in a state of great comfort, and supposing the rate was con- 
siderable, from 10s. to 15s. in the pound, would you think that a desirable state 
of things?— I do not suppose that any such state of things could exist. In the 
first place, it would not require a single poor bouse more than exists at this 
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moment in the Galway Union, if you confined the relief as I propose to confine 
it ; and in the next place, it would not require 2s. in the pound to support 
them. 

731 q. You think a rate of 2s. in the pound would, if your views w’ere carried 
out, provide all the relief necessary in the Galway Union? — I do not say that at 
all ; my object in giving that answer is to give my idea ; my object is to give 
no gratuitous relief but to those classes which I have mentioned ; all other relief 
that should be given should be with a view to elevate the condition of the people 
by labour and by work. As regards the system of doing that, I have developed 
a few of the ideas I have upon the subject, and I say that I do not think it 
would come to anything like 2s. in the pound to relieve in the most generous 
manner the classes I have stated, nor would it require 13 or 14 poorhouses, nor 
even five poorhouses ; therefore to the question you asked me, my answer is, 
that it is not a possible case, and I am convinced it would not happen. 

7320. What I wish to know is the sort of relief which you contemplate as best 
suited to the Galway Union ? — The sort of relief is to give an opportunity to 
labourers to work. 

7321. Would you give those opportunities at the expense of the ratepayers ? 
— I would have no objection ; my plan with regard to the rate is this, that as 
the evil is an evil to the whole country, there ought to be a general rate over the 
whole country, and that that general rate ought to be made applicable, in the 
first place, to the classes I have already stated ; and, secondly, made available to 
employ the people of the country by labour. 

7322. You would have a general rate therefore levied all over Ireland? — Yes; 
if I had my own will I would have a general rate levied all over Ireland. 

7323. How would you propose to administer such a rate? — I would have 
Boards of Guardians, with officers of the Government, or call them local com- 
mittees, within certain areas, to see that the classes introduced into the poor- 
house were the lame, and the blind, and aged, and such as should be admitted 
into it ; and, secondly, they should have the power of seeing that the moneys 
were laid out properly, and the labour properly applied. 

7324. Who would have to decide the share which each district union should 
obtain of such a rate ? — Of course there should be a general Board, such as, 
I would say, the Board of Works, to see that the people laid out those works in 
a proper manner. 

7325. The effect of that plan would be that a poor part of the countr}’, like 
Connaught, would get a great advantage at the expense of the richer parts ? — I 
think that is a miserable notion ; I do not consider that ; I do not propose to 
raise more tax than is now raised, and I do not think they ought to regard 
whether one portion of the country is improved at the expense of the others. 

7326. Then you entirely approve of the principle that the richer part of the 
country should contribute to the poorer part? — I do approve of it in that way ; 
I think the whole country having a great evil in it, should contribute to remedy 
that evil. 

7327. Sir W. Somerville.] Was it the habit of occupiers in your part of the 
country to subdivide farms? — Indeed it was very much their disposition formerly. 

7328. Do not you think that that very much contributed to increase the state 
of distress when the potato failed ?• — Carrying it to the excess to which it was 
carried it was, 1 think, a ver}' great evil. 

7329. I understood you to say that more people had died in the Galway 
Union than would have died if there had been no poor law? — That is my 
opinion ; and my opinion is from the experience of 30 years, and having had 
the experience of many famines occurring during that period, that more could 
not have died if there had been no poor law. 

7330. What would be the consequence if all relief were to cease in the Galway 
Union for one week from this date? — Under the present prostrate condition of 
the country, that would be only precipitating that death which they are going 
to very quickly. 

7331 . Would not the mortality be enormous if all relief stopped in the Galway 
Union for one week? — It would be enormous ; but 1 would attribute that to the 
present state of the people and the country, because there is no other resource 
now left. 

7332. You state that under such a system of relief as you propose the tax 
would not amount to 2 s. in the pound, and that reducing the means of the 
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present ratepayers by the payment of rate lias not in the least contributed to the 
success of the system ? — No ; the fact stands before me that people are perishing- 
in thousands, and the people who are living are only living to die 111 greater 

misery ; they are but protracting a miserable existence. 

7033. Do you know what the amount ol rate collected in the year ending 
September 1848 , in the Galway Union, has been? — I cannot exactly tell, m 

point of statistics. , 

7334. Do you think that Is. 5 d. in the pound is an enormous tax ior the 

support of the poor in that union ? — No, by no means. . . 

7335. It was not sufficient to frighten people from the district r— IN o. 

7336. That is the amount ?— Pardon me, I pay 3 s. in the pound myself. 

7337. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Sir William Somerville stated to you that 1 s. 5 Am 
the pound was the amount collected in the Galway Union for the past yearr 

I do not understand that to be so. 

7338. Are you a ratepayer in the Galway Union? 1 am. 

7330. In which electoral division?— In the Galway electoral division. 

7340. Did you pay any rate yourself for the past year in that electoral divi- 
sion?— I did. . 

7341. How much did you pay?— I paid 3 s. m the pound 

7342. Sir R. Ferguson .] In what month did you pay it? — I paid it in the last 

six months ; it is the last rate collected. . . 

7343. Sir IV. Somerville.'] You said that there was great expense incurred m 
the collection of the rate, and that the military were employed ?— They are con- 
stantly employed in collecting the rate. 

7344. Was there any resistance to the payment of the rate 111 the Galway 
Union ? — There was no resistance that could be called resistance on the part of 

the poor creatures. . . .• 

734v In the letter of Major M'Kie there is this passage : While thus stating 

my conviction as to the inability of many to pay their rates, I am at the same 
time compelled to admit that there has been dishonesty on the part of many ot 
the ratepayers, who refuse, not from inability, but because they are determined 
to resist in every possible way the payment of these rates ; and m this resistance 
the small holders have been encouraged by the proprietors, many of whom are 
defaulting ratepayers, and will not pay until legal proceedings are taken against 
them is that a correct statement? — I do not doubt that he may be justified in 
stating that, but not as a general system. 

7346. Would it not be the duty of the proper authorities to enforce the col- 
lection of the rate that was considered due, by every legal means t Decidedly. 

-34- Mr O' Flaherty.] Do you think from your knowledge ot the locality, 
and of the proprietors in that locality, that though that public officer may be 
justified in making that statement, the proprietors in general sanctioned the 
opposition, or countenanced in any way the opposition to the payment of the 
rate ?— I know the very opposite to be the fact. . . 

7348. Do you know any instance in which the proprietor ot a property has 
notified to the collector to come and collect the rate, and he would assist him in 
collecting the rate?— Yes. 

7340. Sir IV. Somerville.] Is it correct that in several instances the proprietors 
have encouraged the resistance to the collection of the rate? No; I could not 
call them several instances, by no means. . . 

7350. Is this statement correct: “ Opposition on the part of proprietors has 
occurred in several instances, and the encouragement they have given to their 
tenants to oppose the collector to a still greater extent has no doubt materially 
injured the collection ” ? — I do not believe that could be justified by the fact. 

730. Sir D. Nor revs.] If that be not justified by the fact, will you explain 
the reason why, in the year ending the 29 th of September 1848 , 2 s. 6 Am the 
pound was in the course of collection of the new and old rate in the Galway 
electoral division, and only Is. 4 d. in the pound was actually collected ; and m 
another district with which you are acquainted, Moycullen, 3 s in the pound 
was in the course of collection for that period, and only 1 s. 2 a. in the pound 
was collected ?— Without being aware of the fact till this moment, it is not very 
easy to explain it; but at that moment the people were not in a condition at all to 
pay ; almost all the people you are alluding to were on the relief list at the 

7«2 Does that refer to the electoral' division of Galway, valued at 42 , 000 i. 

ppj. 
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per annum ? — In the Galway electoral division there could not be any resistance ; 
there was no resistance, generally speaking, in Galway ; there were no proprie- 
tors who offered any opposition in Galway. 

7353. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Are you aware of the poundage usually given to the 
collectors in this district ? — I heard that it ran as high as 2 s. 6 d. in the pound. 

7354. Did you ever hear that the collectors were in the habit of applying for 
the poor-rate to those parties who they knew would pay them at once, and not 
applying to those from whom they anticipated difficulties ? I know it to be the 
case. 

7355- They took their poundage upon that portion of the rate that could be 
easily collected, and they left the remaining portion uncollected? — That was a 
very general system. 

7356. That might account for the fact of so large a sum appearing in the 
return as uncollected out of the rate of 3 s. in the pound r — That, added to the 
distress and destitution of the people, would account for it. 

7357. Sir D. Norreys.] Can you account for the circumstance that 4s. lie?, 
in the pound was the sum expended for the maintenance of the poor in the Gal- 
way electoral division in the year ending the 29th September 1848, and that 
only Is. 4 d. in the pound was collected in that division? — I can very easily 
account for it by the distress of the people. 

7358. Are you acquainted with other districts besides that of Galway, and do 
you consider that 4 s. llr?. in the pound, the total expenditure of the district, was 
an amount of rate which was so grievous a one that it would be likely to be 
impossible to collect it ?— I do consider it was likely to be impossible to collect 
it ; for the people of Galway are inundated with other claims and calls for the 
destitution which exists in it. 

7359. Do not the other claims and calls affect cities similarly circumstanced 
with Galway, such as Limerick, and Cork, and Tralee ? — No, I do not think they 
do. I do not think the fact occurs in them ; in the first place, there are more 
riches in those cities, and I venture to say there is less destitution in those cities 
than in Galway. 

7360. But the questions that have been asked you have had reference to a 
poundage affecting property, whether that property be 100,000?. per annum or 
10,000?. per annum? — But property in houses is a very different thing from 
property in land. 

7361'. Will you be kind enough to state your reasons for that; and if you 
desire to apply your answer to rural property, to confine your attention to a rural 
district, namely, Moycullen, in which the expenditure for the poor was 10s. 7 d. 
in the pound for the year ending September 1848, and the amount actually 
collected for the relief of the poor in that electoral division was only Is. 2 d. in 
the pound ? — I am quite sure that if the public officers did their duty with regard 
to the collection of the rate, as far as it could be paid in Galway, they would 
meet with no resistance. 

7362. Can you give any probable reason why in one town, for instance 
Killarney, I should find that the inhabitants had actually raised 6 s. 3 £?. in the 
pound for the maintenance of the poor, and in Galway the rate actually raised 
for the relief of the poor, though the exigencies were greater than in the other 
town, was only Is. 4 d. in the pound ?— I do not understand it; if the fact be 
so, I cannot explain it. 

7363. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Is there any difference in the condition of the country 
about Galway, or Galway itself, with reference to Killarney?— I do not know 
I am sure what is the condition of Killarney ; but I know that no resistance to 
the rate has been made in Galway, and therefore, if there is a deficiency in the 
collection of the rate, it must arise from the deficiency ot the officers. 

7364. Sir R. Ferguson.] Does your parish run along Lough Corrib ? — Yes. 

7365. Have there been any works carried on there under the Commissioners 
of Public Works ? — Yes. 

7366. Have they given any great relief to the people in your parish r — T con- 
sider that they have. 

7367. At what period were they carried on principally r— They are being 
carried on at this moment, and they have been going on for the last nine 
months. 

7368. That is the description of public works which you would recommend 
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7371. Sir R- Ferguson.] Were not the w o. m cavnec » lief ,_ It was 

the noUer employed at tha.time » not 
so great till the arrangements were completed. 

John Blakmey, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

rrviohertul YOU are a Solicitor;— I am. 

g- 7372 . 'you reside ?-I reside in 

7374. And yon were a guardian of ‘J 1 ® U S° dissdution of the Boardi-Yes. 

an ex-officio guardian ? No, an elected 

guardian. .. . . ? t was i n Dublin at the time 1 was 

elected ' ^“t"^ivisions, and again for two. I never solicited 

frequently. wLn I say very very frequently, 

in Dublin attending term ; but when in ^ WM dne by the Galway 

737a. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Are you . . am no t aware what debt 

Union at the period of the d'ssoluaono B • de bt that is now due. 

— r. 

Board’d eftta jroposed or se^onM wiA Lord Wf-ourt^.^ made - ; _ We 

Board, which in fact then required 

constant attemfance. h ave deTOted t0 the duties of the 

*“ " ay ’ “ d * 

another time Friday ; we met but once a week. ^ ^ of the union with 
7384. At. that time could you tlie freat famine pressure came we 

S! but whX die famine"came we considered 0 that we were wholly unable to 

C ° P 7385*H<>w ““V days a requhe .‘'in^ opinion, a 
to get through the business ot the union . 

regular meeting every day m *e week. t the guardians as to the 

7386. Was there any difference of ojnnion omo | 0 ^ Board 0 f paid 

propriety of changing the Board fr<>™ P h j rst motion for its disso- 

guardians ? — There was. We were i defeated upon the hrs ^ th di , 

lution, but we carried it afterwards. J«g f 0 f the guardians 

solution was, that I found an unwillingness on the pa 

to put on rates. , nronosition was resisted ? — ’ Those 

7387. What was the ground on which th< P P the business; but it 

who resisted it stated that they thoughUhey 0 n of rates. 

struck me that their object was to ^^VedinCbeen taken to recover the debt 

7388. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Have any piocee There were proceedings 

due by the guardians. Theie ha rendered abortive by an Act being- 

taken by civil bill, but thesawere a er ^ necessary to execute a civil-bill 
passed abolishing arrest. It was n y . decree against a person induced 
decree against the body, still the fe^ Fi tel . directing proceedings in the 

settlements. 1 have here the Commissioner. superior 
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superior court, and my return to it. If you allow me, I will give the particulars. J 

There were 23 cases. . 

7080 What was the consequence of those proceedings to the creditors and to 
the ratepayers ?— As you have touched upon it, it is right to mention that in most 
of the cases I induced arrangements without resorting to proceedings at all ; and 
even where writs had been issued, I consented, in many instances, arrangements 
being entered into, merely to receive the costs out of pocket. 

7?no You are solicitor to the Board of Guardians >— Yes. I wrote to many 
of the parties whom I was directed to proceed against, stating that if they would 
pay within a reasonable time I would make no charge beyond the costs out of 
pocket. I did so in almost every case. 

7501. Colonel Dunne.] In those cases where proceedings were taken, was the 
liability admitted ? — In one case, that of Lord Dunsandle, it was not ; and I think 
that was a very hard case upon his Lordship. The rate was struck upon a pro- 
perty which belonged to his father, and from which he had never, I believe, 
received a shilling rent ; his father had shortly before died, and I thought it 
hard to sue the present Lord Dnnsandle in respect of that property, believing, 
as I did, that he had never got a shilling rent. 

7302. Did he pay the rate? — Yes, and I took an abated sum for costs. 

7393- was an unjust charge ?— It was then considered a legal charge ; he 
had been rated in the book. ~ 

7304 But was there not a subsequent decision in the Court of Queen s Bench 
that the mere fact of a party being rated in the book is not a legal proof ot his 
liability? — Yes. .. . , , 

7305. He has, then, paid the rate in his own wrong ?— 1 do not think he has ; 
because he has since, as I understand, assigned this property to liis brother, 
thereby admitting his liability to the rate, though he may not have derived any 
profit out of the property. , . , 

7396. Mr. O' Flaherty.'] In fact, did not the tenants of the property dispute the 
right of Lord Dunsandle to the property? — Yes. 

7307. Colonel Dunne.] Is not the fact of a party being entered on the rate- 
book decided by the Court of Queen’s Bench to be insufficient ?— No ; it has been 
decided that it is only pHma facie evidence of liability, leaving it for the defendant 
to rebut it ; but up to the time of that, decision being given, it was the received 
opinion through the country that the rate-book was conclusive evidence. 

73QS. Mr. O' Flaherty.]] Can you give the Committee any idea of the number 
of paupers admitted into the workhouse in the year 1848 ?— The admissions iuto 
the workhouse in 1848 were 4,230. __ 

7399. Was that from January to December: — I cannot say up to what period 

they have made up the return at the Avorkhouse ; I gotthis return from the officers 
of the Avorkhouse; for the year 1848 it Avas 4,230, and the deaths during that 
period amounted to 979. . 

7400. Do you find Avitli reference to the Galway electoral division, that great 
numbers have come into the town of Galway during the distressed period of 
1848, and up to the present time ? — Vast swarms of people came in ; they came 
principally from the Avestern districts ; from Clifden and along the sea-shore. 

7401 . What was the cause of their coming? — They had no food at home ; and 
I believe a great many were sent into the prison by the magistrates as vagrants. 

7402. Was not the poor law in operation in those districts? — Yes, the poor 
law Avas in operation. 

7403 . Sir R. Ferguson.] Hoav do you mean that they Avere sent by the ma- 
gistrates ?— Many Avere committed by the magistrates from distant petty ses- 
sions, and sent to the county prison, Avhich is situate in Gahvay ; some Avere com- 
mitted for so short a period as 12 hours; and my belief Avas that they were sent 
to Galway in order to relieve the district from Avhence sent, and become a burden 
upon the tOAvn, which they did become. 

7404 . Mr. O’ Flaherty.] When you stated that 4,230 were admitted into the 

workhouse in the year 1848, do you mean that 4,230 Avas the entire number 
admitted during the year, or was ‘it. that 4,230 Avere relieved in the Avorkhouses 
at any one period of the year ?— In the return of the officer Avhich I hold, the ad- 
missions for several years are given from 1844 to 1848, and in 1848 the admis- 
sions are stated to be 4,230 ; that must include, I suppose, the auxiliary work- 
houses. . r . 

7405. What Avas the consequence of this influx of paupers to the Uaiway 
electoral division ? — It burdened it very considerably with rates. The paupers 
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J. Bldkcney, Esq. came into the town in an impoverished state, and many of them broke windows 

or committed larcenies in order to get into gaol ; being committed to gaol, they 

8 May 1849. immediately became exclusively chargeable upon the town, and the town had 
consequently to support a vast number of persons who did not belong at all to it. 

7406. Colonel Dunne.'] Would they be chargeable to the town unless they 
had resided six months in it? — I am speaking of committals to the town gaol. 

7407. Mr. O' Flaherty.] After being dismissed from gaol did those people 
return to their own residences ? — No, they remained almost always in the town ; 
they had no homes to go back to. 

7408. Sir D. Norreys.] Have you any account of the numbers which have 
been committed to Galway gaol from distant petty sessions during the year 1848 
for vagrancy or for workhouse offences ? — I have not the number committed to 
the county gaol, but of vagrants committed to the town gaol in 1845 there was 
but one : in 1847 there were 29S ; in 1848 there were 242 ; and the consequence 
is clearly shown by the Query Books, which I hold in my hand, by which it ap- 
pears that at the summer assizes of 1845 the sum of 80/. alone was put upon the 
levy for the Board of Superintendence to pay for the provisions for the gaol until 
the spring assizes of 1846. But at the summer assizes of 1848 the grand jury 
had for the same purpose to present 350/., and afterwards at the last assizes to 
put on an additional sum, the former having proved insufficient ; and that was for 
half a year only. 

7409. Your previous evidence would lead the Committee to suppose that it 
has been the habit of the county magistrates in distant petty sessions to take 
advantage of their power of committing for vagrancy and other small offences 
in order to get rid of paupers from their own districts, by sending them to the 
county gaol for short periods of imprisonment? — I do not mean to convey such 
an imputation upon the magistrates; but I cannot help stating that such appeared 
to be the feeling of the people in Galway ; when they found persons committed 
for such short periods as 12 or 24 hours, and sent in from distances of 20 and 
30 miles, it is almost pretty clear what the object must have been. 

7410. Are you able to state, of your own knowledge, that such facts have 
occurred, of magistrates sending paupers from distances of 20 and 30 miles for 
such short imprisonments as one or two days? — I had it from the governor of the 
prison, and I have seen them come in cart loads, even from a distance of 50 miles, 
which I believe Clifden is from Galway. It brought to my mind that some 
provision should be made to have annexed to every workhouse a department to 
be called a bridewell, to which vagrants might be committed, by which means 
each union would have to support its own vagrants. 

7411. Mr. O' Flaherty.] What has been the success of the collection of the 
rate in the Galway Union, as far as you are acquainted with it ? — I have a return 
of it here ; it was very deficient, certainly. In October of last year a 3 s. rate 
was struck on ail the electoral divisions of the union ; there was then an arrear of 
6,652/. 5 s. 4 d. outstanding of the previous rates; the total amount of the new 
rate was 13,635/. 10s. Qd., making a total of 20,287/. 15s. lOrZ. ; the amount 
collected was but 10,442/. 16 s. 10 d., leaving uncollected 9,384 /. 19 s. 

7412. Has the collection been in proportion to the ability of the population? 
— I would not consider a 3 s. rate at all excessive ; but, considering the poverty 
of the place, (for I do not believe there is any locality so poor, and certainly there 
can be none poorer than Galway,) I think 3s. in the pound is almost as much 
as it can pay. But it may be right to observe, that according to the valuation, 
the town has not been fairly dealt with. The valuation of the county of the town 
of Galway, under the Poor-law Act, was 45,500/., whilst under Mr. Griffiths’ 
valuation, if he be right, it did not exceed 25,180 /. ; it therefore follows, if Mr. 
Griffiths’ valuation be right, that nominally the putting a 3 s. rate on Galway 
was very nearly, if not virtually, putting a 6s. rate upon it. 

7413. Sir D. Norreys.] Are you aware that Mr. Griffiths’ valuation of the 
town depends on the cubical contents of each house, whereas the poor-law valua- 
tion differs from it in this respect, that the valuation is on tlie rent that may be 
reasonably expected to be received from it? — Yes; but the Act of Parliament 
(the 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 84) lays down the mode in which house property is to be 
valued ; that is, it is to be valued at the setting price, deducting a third or a 
fourth for repairs and insurance ; but it was for grand jury purposes that Mr. 
Griffiths’ valuation was made. 

7414. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Houses under 5 /. are exempt? — Yes. 

7415. And the others are valued at a certain proportion of their value? — Yes. 

7416. Sir 
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7416. Sir D. Norreys. ] Which valuation do you think is the more likely to j.Blakency, Esq. 

represent the real value of a house, Mr. Griffiths’ valuation or the poor-law — - — 

valuation?— I should say that there ought to be a medium between the two; I 8 Ma y l8 49 - 

think the poor-law valuation is far beyond the value, but I think Mr. Griffiths’ 

valuation in some instances below it ; I know it to be so in some few instances. 

741 7. Mr. S. Crawford.'] Were there any appeals against the rate on the 
ground of the valuation being too high ?— There were several. 

7418. What were the decisions in those cases ?— There were a great many 
valuations varied, and the appellants had the value reduced. 

7419. Was the decision generally in favour of the appellant, on the ground 
of the valuation being too high ? — Yes. 

7420. Sir D. Norreys.] Therefore the present poor-law valuation of Galway, 
which amounts to 45 , 500 /., is the valuation arrived at after such appeals as have 
been made by parties who considered themselves aggrieved by the valuations 
have been decided upon ? — Yes. 

7421. Mr. O' Flaherty.] To what do you attribute the great arrears ot rate in 
the Union of Galway ?— To the total inability of the people to pay. 

7422. Has any effort been made to collect the rate ?— ' Yes, every effort has been 
made ; but whole districts are quite waste that were formerly cultivated. A 
few days ago I went to a part of the country where there were formerly villages 
and cultivated lands, and I saw nothing but roofless houses ; and where there 
were formerly gardens, I saw nothing but waste and weeds. 

7423. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think it would be desirable to impose a 
maximum rate? — With regard to towns there ought to be some protection 
afforded, because persons seek shelter in them who are evicted, or forced from 
other circumstances to leave the rural districts. 

7424. Do you think it would be beneficial to fix a maximum amount beyond 

which taxation could not go? — Decidedly. . 

7425. At what point would you fix the maximum ?— Speaking ot mv district, 

3 s. in the pound, although it appears low. We have been in the habit of paying 
more, but 1 think 3 s. should be the maximum with us. If you put a 7 s. maxi- 
mum, it could never reach our case ; it could not be collected. 

7426. You think 3s. in the pound is as much as each electoral division myour 
union ou°ht to pay? — Yes, until properties are improved, and until capital flows 
into the country ; I attribute the total destitution that exists to the want of capital. 

7427. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Are you favourable to transferring encumbered estates 
to other proprietors ?— Decidedly ; the country, in my opinion, can never get on 
until a very extensive transfer of encumbered estates takes place; the present 
proprietors, at least many of them, are wholly unable to give employment. 

7428. Chairman.] From your position as a solicitor, you are acquainted with 

the circumstances of a good many persons in that neighbourhood?—! am with a 
good many. , T 

7429. Generally speaking, are they very much encumbered !— 1 es ; and i 
think it would be a great relief to them if they could get rid of a certain portion 
of their property, and had the remainder free. ^ 

7430. Are the encumbrances of long standing r — Yes. 

7431. Do you suppose the estates were purchased by parties who had not 

money to pay for them, and who mortgaged them to pay the purchase-money ; 
or do you suppose that the present proprietors have lived beyond their income, 
and thereby run the properties into debt? — No, I do not consider the present 
proprietors are the persons who ran the properties into debt ; but they lost sight 
of the fact, that though they might have been in the nominal possession ot as 
large properties as their fathers possessed, they had not in fact, for their own 
use, the produce of those properties ; their fathers and grandfathers having en- 
tailed them, and put heavy charges upon them. f 

7432. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Have those charges been created by a succession ot 

family settlements for the benefit of younger children, or wtfs it the fact that 011 
the orio inal purchase a portion of the purchase-money was raised by mortgaging 
the estate ?— Not in many cases by leaving portions of the purchase-money due, 
but in very few instances have Galway gentlemen increased the burdens upon 
their estates ; they have entered upon estates which they found encum ere 3 
settlements and judgments. . 

7433. But my question refers to the purpose for which those charges weic. 
created?— The principal charges I am aware of, affecting estates, are judgment 
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debts ; what was the consideration for the judgments originally, of course I 
cannot conjecture. , . . 

7434. Chairman.] Do you think many of those persons would have stood tlieir 

ground for many years if no potato failure had occurred ? — I think they would, 
as a whole. I look upon the potato failure as the immediate cause 01 the present 
ruin and misery ; but had the potato failure not taken place, I think the embai- 
rassments were so. general that the embarrassed gentry could not very long have 
stood their ground. . . , . 

7435. Would you go the length of saying that the potato famine had only 

accelerated the ruin which would have surely overtaken most of those persons at 
some time or other? — That is my opinion. . , 

7436. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] What is your opinion as to the operation of the 

present poor law with respect to rating tenements under 4 /. a year ? I think it 
operates badly ; I think it is unjust to the occupiers of holdings under 41 ., 
because it holds forth a direct inducement to proprietors to remove those occu- 
piers ; for in many instances I know that the proprietors have received no rent, 
and still they have been sued for the recovery of rates for tenements valued 
under 4 /. , P 

7437. Have you any suggestion to make with respect to the amendment ot 
the law upon that point?— 1 would with respect to that suggest that every person 
should be rated who had property ; even though you should exonerate the tenant 
of a holding under 4 /., you should not relieve him from the liability to pay in 
the first instance, enabling him to deduct the amount paid from the landlord. 

7438. Would you rate the occupier of a tenement under 4 L, and allow him to 

deduct the entire rate from the landlord ? — Certainly. . , 

7430. In that case would there not be a difficulty of collecting the rate from 
the very poor class of occupiers? — There would ; but at the same tune I would 
like to make them feel that they were not altogether to rely upon charity. 

7440. Still, if they were enabled to deduct the entire amount of the rate from 

the landlord, practically in the result it would come to the same thing?— Yes; 
but they would not like to part with the money. . 

7441. Sir W. Somerville.] Would not the inducement on the part ot the land- 
lord to get rid of the tenant be the same as at present ?— It would not be to the 
same extent ; because if the tenant does not pay the rent, it. is very hard that the 
landlord should pay the rate ; but if the tenant pays the rates, and deducts them 
from the rent, the pressure will not be so great upon the landlord. 

7442. Mr. Herbert.] Do not you think, in the present state of the country, 
speaking generally, that it would be impossible to collect the rates from that 
class of occupiers ?— It would be very difficult ; as the law stands, our chief 
difficulty is this : the collector cannot go alone into a village to collect the rates ; 
if he brings a military party, or police, they are seen at a distance, and the stock 
of cattle, or whatever moveable chattels the villagers have, are immediately 
locked up, and the houses in which they are so locked up cannot be opened by 
the collector. It may be hard, but still I do think some means should be taken 
to have these houses opened in the presence of a magistrate, due demand being 
first made. I am sure it would not be necessary to act upon it after a little while ; 
if the people were aware that the houses could be opened by the collector, they 
would not take away their cattle as they do ; but now, if they see the police 
coming, they take everything away, and put it as I have stated into a house, 
padlock the door, and stand outside and laugh at the collector. 

7443. Is not the presence of the police necessary to protect the collector . 
Yes. 

7444. How would any power given to a magistrate prevent the necessity of a 
police or a military force to protect the collector ? In this way : it is necessary 
to protect the collector, when he goes to a farmhouse; but if the defaulters 
found that they could not effectually screen their property, they would leave it 
at large, and I think more readily pay the rates. 

7445. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think it would be politic to exempt both the 

occupiers and owners of small tenements from the rates? I do not think it 
would ; I would suggest that no person should exercise the elective franchise who 
was not a ratepayer. „ . 

7446. Would not the entire exemption of small tenements from the rates anord 
an inducement for the subdivision of land ? — Certainly it would. 

7447. Do you think that an arrangement of this sort would be advisable ; that 
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the owner of small tenements should be rated, but that he should be allowed^ a J. Blalceney , Esq. 
certain abatement in the value ; that is to say, that he should be rated upon 75 — — — 

or 50 per cent, of the value, and not upon the whole value ?— Before I could a y 49 - 

answer that question I should like to know who should pay the difference. If the 
landlord pays 75 per cent., somebody else must pay the other 25 per cent. 

7448. Sir D. Norreys.] The question appeared to have reference to the propo- 
sition that has been made, that a premium of 25 per cent, should be given to 
the owner of property, in consequence of his being made the person primarily 
liable. Do you consider that a proposition of that kind would get rid of the difn- 
culty of ascertaining who is the owner of the property rated r By some means 
we at present find out the owner, or the immediate lessor, and I should suppose 
that hereafter we would find out the owner in the same way. 

7449. Is not the difficulty arising from what is called the Four Pound Rating 
Clause, the difficulty of ascertaining who is the owner of the property rated under 
that clause ? — I do not know ; I cannot answer that. 

74,50. Mr. G. C. Lezvis.~] Do you think it would be better, with regard to 
tenements under 4 /., to exempt the landlord from the payment of the rate in 
case he had not received the rent? — I think it would. 

7451 . Is it not one of the objections made to the rating of the owner of small 
tenements, that he is liable for the rate when he has received no rent ? 

Certainly. • 1 

7452. Might it not be possible to exempt him from the liability in cases where 
no rent has been received ? — It would be equitable, but I think it would lead to 
a o-reat deal of confusion ; how could the fact of the nonpayment be ascertained ? 

'7453. Can you suggest any means by which such a measure could be carried 
into effect? — The occupiers were, before the passing of the 6 & 7 Viet., rated for 
small sums, and I do not see why they should not be rated again. 

7454. Sir D. Norreys.] Was it correctly stated by the Commissioners in their 
letter of December 1847 , to the Board of Guardians, that in the month of August 
1847 the debts of the Board were 6,679 /., and the amount collected in the 
preceding eight months was less than 4 d. in the pound on the entire valuation, 
and only one-fourth of the amount of the debts ? — I have not the means of sajnng 

whether that be an accurate statement or not. 

7455. Does vour recollection of the affairs of the Board, as guardian, corres- 
pond with the statement of the Commissioners that the Board of Guardians 
were deeply in debt, and had increased its rates by the payment of its debts . 

I am quite satisfied of it ; I know several persons, creditors of the guardians, 
who are on the eve of bankruptcy by reason of their not getting the sums due to 

7456. Had the guardians of the Galway Union done their duty in collecting 
the rates in proper time, and sufficient for the increasing expense of the union, 
do you think the affairs of the union would be in the state of confusion in which 
they now are ? — Certainly not ; I have a list here of the rates, and the times at 
which they were struck ; had they been struck more frequently I do not think: 
the embarrassment which is now felt in the union would have resulted ; but at 
the same time, I do not think that the rates, if they had been struck, would 
have enabled the guardians to cope with the distress that has lately taken place. 

7457. But have you ever compared the amount of rates collected, or even the 
amount of rates struck in the Galway Union, with the amount in other unions m 
nearly similar circumstances; and do you consider that the amount of the rate 
struck in Gahvav was so excessive as to lead to the embarrassment which exists 
in the affairs of that union ?— I have not compared the rates struck in the Galway 
Union with the rates struck in other unions, but I can depose to the very great 
embarrassment of our union. 

7458. Considering that 4 s. 11 d. in the pound was the necessary expenditure 

for the poor in the Galwav electoral division during the year ending September 
1848 , do vou consider that Is. 4 d. in the pound being actually paid or collected 
in that division was a fair amount to be collected ?— I do not think it was a fair 
amount ; but at the same time the poverty there is so extreme that it is impos- 
sible almost to collect rates. „ ,. 

7459. Mr. O'Flaherty.-] You stated that the Galway Board of Guardians 

refused to strike rates sufficient to meet the destitution ’—They did not strike 
them. ... 

7460. Can you assign any reason for their not striking them ; was there any 

0.34. »3 difference 
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difference between the guardians and the Commissioners with reference to the 
Temporary Relief Act? — I know' that the guardians found great fault with the 

way the temporary relief money was expended. , Y . 

7461. Mr. Herbert.] Is there much arrear of rate uncollected now les, 

the amount uncollected is 9 , 834 1. 19 s. ■ 

7462. What class of persons are the defaulters genera ly ?-They aie parties 

who were cottiers, and who are now paupers; the whole of society has been 
almost entirely changed ■, we have very few of what I may call the class of far- 
Tnprs such as are in the eastern counties. , 

7463 Were there any instances of persons in the better class not paying their 
rate! 7 -There were several , I had to sue one gentleman for his rates, and he 
came over to England, as I supposed, to avoid the service of the law process. 

7464. In what class of life were those persons '-Grand jurors. But several 
of them, though thSy were rated, did not reside in the county at all, and it was 

^Vde^wirthe^myramplaiiits that any persons on the Board of Guardians 

hd 7 4 66. VoVstateTthat due diligence had not in fact been used in striking 
and collecting the rates in the Galway Union 1—1 did so state. 

7467. That union has been assisted by public money?— Vmy lmgdy. I 

believe the amount of the advances, from the 4th of lebruary to the 21 st of Apul 

° f ^468™^ IrFlaherty!] When you say that due diligence has not been used 
in ^strikinw and collecting rates, do you allude to the period since the appoint- 
ment of the vice-guardians 1—1 am not attending to that period 111 particular, 
but I believe the elected guardians never struck sufficient rates. 

7460 You mean to say that there was not sufficient diligence m striking and 
■ collecting the rates, on the part of the vice-guardians 1— No, I think there was 
not in striking rates ; a year and a half was at one time suffered to elapse befoie 

8 'ZrAertl Do not you .think that a monstrous injustice will be 
committed upon those districts where they have used the utmost 1 dihge mce m 
striking and collecting the rates, if they are taxed 111 order to pay for the default 
of those parties who have not paid rates ?— It may appear to be an injustice 
but on the principle that the rich should support the poor, I think it is i riot unjust 
The county of Galway is I believe the poorest county m Ireland the count) ol 
Mavo is very poor, but I am satisfied that it is not poorer than Galway. 

■ 747 1 Domt yon think that with regard to those districts which are equally 

poor 4 but where great diligence has been used in collecting the rates, it will be 
unjust to tax them in order to assist the districts where you say due diligence 
ha« not been used ?— On principle, it certainly would appear to be unjust. 

747I. Cm®.] Referring to the taking of proceedings with a view to 

recover the rate in the union of Galway, are you aware of any instance in which 
the collector refused to receive the rate of 1847 from the head landlord unless 
he naid the arrear of 1842?— That was not in the Galway Union , but them 
were proceedings taken by the guardians of the neighbouring union, the Tuam 

U ““”: will you describe the nature of those proceedings ; I believe one of 

the Members of the county of Galway, Mr. Blake, was the defendant in that case 
—Yes • Mr Blake was sued as the immediate lessor, without, as was admitted 
hv the’ attorney for the guardians of Tuam, having received any professional 
or other ^ intimation or application for the money ; he was sued for the sum ot 

61 Vw-'ln what court? — In the Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Blake resided 
within five or six miles* of the sessions town of Tuam, and w^hin about ll mil 
of the town of Galway, and in that division there were six quarter sessions held 
in a year. Mr. Blake complained of proceedings being taken against him ^with- 
out his ever having been applied to for the money, he having paid to the extent 
of about 500 /. for poor-rates. , T . . , ,, n , 

7475. Could the guardians of the Tuam Union have sued Mr. Blake for the 

sum of 5 1 l»s. lOlrf. in the Sessions Court?— Yes and 5 s. 6 d would ba ' a 
the expense, but they instituted proceedings in the Court of Queen s Bench. 
Mr. Blake admitted his liability to the extent ol 4 1. I s. 6 </., as immediate lessor, 
and tendered that amount ; that amount was refused, because they claimed the 

clineience 
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difference between that sum and 5 /. 15 s. 10 hd, ; the difference was due for the J. Blakeneij, Esq. 
same denominations of property from the . year 1842 . Mr. Blake denied his 
liability to that sum, as it was rated upon the occupier, and it was not until iiay 1049 ‘ 
after that period that immediate lessors were made liable. 

7476. Then for the difference between 4 /. Is. (id. and 5 1 . 15 s. 10 d., they 
took the case into the Court of Queen’s Bench ?— They did, and Mr. Blake had 
to apply to set aside the proceedings. 

7477. What order did the Court make upon that?— On the first application 
the Court refused to make any order, as Mr. Blake had not appeared. Mr. Blake 
was advised by his counsel not to appear, lest if he did so the attorney should 
file a declaration which would have been much longer than the map m the 
Committee-room ; but the Court refused to hear Mr. Blake until he had^ ap- 
peared. I11 the next term an application was made to the Court, and the Court 
set aside the proceedings, and ordered the attorney of the guardians pay the costs. 

7478. Is this the order of the Court upon tnat occasion : “ It is ordered that 
upon payment to the plaintiffs or their attorney of the said sum of 4 /. 1$. 6 d., 
and without costs, the further proceedings in the cause be stayed, and that Jere- 
miah Tully, the attorney for the plaintiffs in this cause, do pay to the defendant 
in this cause his costs of appearance, and any subsequent costs the defendant 
is at, together with the costs of this motion” ? — It is so. I do not think, if I 
may be allowed to make the suggestion, that any party should proceed for rates 
in the superior courts against a person who resided in the county. 

7479. Do you think that the guardians, when going for the recovery of the 
arrears of poor-rates, ought to be compelled, when the sum does not exceed 
20/., to have recourse to the quarter sessions ? — Certainly; and I think for 
that purpose the jurisdiction of the Sessions Court might be extended very 
properly beyond 20 /. 

7480. Are you aware that the party who brought this action was a member 
of the Tuam Board of Guardians?— I do not know ; I heard he was. 

7481. Do you think it is a good thing to have attornies members of Boards of 
Guardians ? — I do not know. I was one myself ; but I never sought the honour ; 
from the time the Board commenced I was elected. 

7482. Do you believe that it promotes litigation in the recovery of rates, for 
an attorney to be a member of a Board of Guardians ? — If I speak for myself, I 
do not think it would. 

7483. But do you think the principle is a good one, to have attornies mem- 
bers of Boards of Guardians ? — I think not ; I think they ought to mind their 
own legitimate business. 

7484. Colonel Dunne.'] Were they vice-guardians who ordered this prosecu- 
tion? — They were. . , 

7485. Did they get the approbation of the Commissioners, or apply for it . 

The Commissioners, I understood, stated that they never authorized proceeding 
for more than 4 /. Is. (id. 

7486. Are the Commissioners obliged to give their sanction before the Board 
can proceed in the superior courts ? — I do not know that they are obliged, but 
110 proceeding can be legally taken in the superior courts without the sanction 
of the Commissioners. 

7487. Mr. Reynolds.] If the Board of Guardians had succeeded against Mr. 

Blake for the recovery of this 1 1 . 14 s. 4 d., about what amount of costs would 
he have had to pay ? — I think the costs would be about 50 l. or 60 /., at least 

7488. And that case would be tried in the Sessions Court for 5 s. 6 d. ? Yes; 

I am satisfied Mr. Blake lost considerably more than the amount of the costs, 
but the guardians’ solicitor was ordered to pay the amount of 20/.; I have a 
certificate here, stating the amount to which they were taxed. 

7489. If the Court of Queen’s Bench had not ordered the solicitor to pay those 
costs, would the union have had to pay those costs ? — Undoubtedly. 

7490. Before the famine, what was the population of the county of the town 
of Galway ? — The county of the town of Galway was at one time estimated at 
about 44,000 inhabitants. 

7491. Are you able to state about what its population is now ? No, there 

has been no census lately taken ; but I am satisfied it is not now more than 
27 , 000 . ‘ 

7492. That would be a reduction of about 17,000 ?— Yes ; I have a return ot 
the number of persons who have emigrated, but the deaths were very numerous. 

0.34. d 4 7493- Will 
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7493 . Will you read the return of the number of emigrants ’-From May 
1846 to May 1847, 1,672 emigrated. 

7494 . At what date did you fix the population of Galway at 44,000 .-At the 

date of seven or eight years ago. . f tw rloitlv? and 

7495 . How do you account for the diminution ot 17,000?.— By deaths and 

"“SrHow many by deaths f-I cannot say; but by emigration it appears 
that 3 2,836 emigrated since 1846. 

died! for the place looks quite depopulated I observed a few day i ago that 
there were several roofless houses and gardens run ovei with ^ needs and m 
several instances there was no trace whatever of a garden where had seen 
gardens before. I saw a few days ago a poor woman actual y dying evident: y 
Of starvation, on one of the bridges in the town of Gain a) ; m tact, the people 
appear to be in such a state that it is impossible to convey any adequate idea of 
it ; I state deliberately it is impossible that any man living in England can 
picture to himself the' appearance of the poor people ... the west of Delaud 
thev are more like Egyptian mummies than living human beings, and the 
little children more like frogs than children ; the flesh is gone, their skin dis- 
coloured, ’and their frame appears quite distorted. 

7499 . To what class do you allude’— To poor persons; the cottier tenants 

about the rural districts. 

7 7 f„°: S$ “S^ortion of the inhabitants «f Galway derive 
i • , c ,i , y p c we had a very extensive fishery, but 

SMfL not so productive as it ought to he ; but’ I attribute that to the 
want of conveyance for our first-class fish to proper markets. W e have tuibot, 
and soles, and haddock, and doree, all those first-class hsli. 

7502 . In what state are the fishermen now r— In the most wretched steto , I 
do not think they have one-third of the number of boats tta ‘ ha« 
years ago ; the wrecks of the boats are lying on the shore, and the owners have 

fisheries produced a good deal of misery and des- 
titution ’-There is no ‘doubt that it has produced immense ”“«>*• 

7504 . Is there much emigration from the port of Galway at present . Vraygjat 
emigration ■ every vessel which goes there with bread-stuffs takes out emigrants. 

XT ^ What class of persons are emigrating r-They are a class removed from 
those I have just described. The passage-money is 4,1. Upon ‘he average I 
would say that they took out not less than Si . ; some take out 20 1., and otheis 

011 7 ^ o 6 * Are you able to state the number that have emigrated 111 the last year ? 
-Yes, I am f I ascertained it from the harbour-master's return In the year 
1848 3 670 emigrated, and from thence up to the present time, the year 1849, 
2,180 emigrated^from the port of Galway. I have also a return of the quantity 
of bread-stuffs imported into Galway ; I refer to it to show *» fact, that oui 
capital has gone to foreign ports, to America, the Mediterranean, and the Baltic, 
and it is in that way, in my opinion, that tile people have been reduced B reat 

misery ; the funds of the people have become completely exhausted. • 

7507 You have stated that the emigrants are in general 0 he humbler 
classes ; are you aware that they take out much capital with them -1 have 
known some take out large sums. A land-surveyor wont out, and took w’ 
him to rav own knowledge 150 sovereigns ; others take -0 and 10 , but 1 put 
an*average at! I think, the lowest figure, 3/. ; they could scarcely go away with 

less than that amount: „ , r -r m ,, no . r 

7508 . Mr. Herbert.] Besides the passage money’— Yes; if the passage money 
be 41., the entire export of money would amount to 51,344 l. withdrawn from 
the capital of the country, and I am aware that they emigrate principally m 

f 01 750 g. V Mniei/rioHs.] To what places do they emigrate ’—Chiefly to the 

D ^/o. S Uthe Committee to understand that the 12,836 emigrants have emi- 
grated exclusively from the county of the town of Galway r— No ; a portion from 
the county of the town, and a portion from the county ; perhaps I mig 1 ^y^ 
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many more have emigrated from the eastern portion of the county, from Ballin- 
asloe, getting on to Dublin and Liverpool. 

7511. Mr. Herbert.'] You would estimate that at the same amount as the 
other? — Yes. I have a return of the number of ships, and the quantity of 
bread-stuffs imported into Galway. In the year 1846 there were 3,672 tons ; in 
1847, 45,293 tons; in 1848 , 22,048 tons; and in 1849 , up to the 1st of May, 
8,473 tons, making a total of 79,486 tons of bread-stuffs imported from 
different places, either from America, the Mediterranean, or the Baltic. 

7512. Mr. Reynolds.] What was the aggegate value of that? — I should set 
it at 10 /. per ton. I know that at present it is 9 /. a ton, but I recollect its being 
16/. a ion ; if I take it at 10 /. per ton I think 1 am not taking it at an extra- 
vagant price ; the total would make 794 , 860 /. 

7.513. What space of time is that spread over? — Prom May 1846 to the 
present time. 

7514. That is about three years? — Yes. 

7515. Have you any manufactures in Galway? — We have nothing of any 
moment to bring us back money. 

7516. Was then the whole of these bread-stuffs paid for in hard cash ? — I am 
aware, being solicitor for two of the banks, the Provincial and the National, 
that the orders went out to America, and that the most if not all this must have 
been paid for in gold. 

7517. Am I correct in assuming that there are no manufactures given in 
exchange for those bread-stuffs? — None whatever. 

7518. Then that sum of 794 , 860 /., in three years, was a diminution of the 
circulating medium of that district to that amount. It was remitting to foreign 
countries, in payment for those bread-stuffs, the sum of 794,860 /. ? — Yes; but it 
is right to mention that some of those bread-stuffs passed through Galway. The 
town of Galway did not supply all the gold. 

7519. Mr. P. Scrope. ] Was there not at the same time a large export of 
Galway stock ? — No ; the tide of trade has completely turned ; we do not now 
export lo any extent. 

7520. Mr. Reynolds .] You do not mean to sa}' that during the whole three 
years referred to, whilst you were importing foreign bread-stuffs, you were not 
exporting to the different English ports a considerable quantity of wheat and 
oats and other produce ? — Very inconsiderable ; nothing compared with what we 
used to export. 

7521. Do you know the value? — No, I do not; but I know that it was very 
inconsiderable. 

7522. Chairman.'] Are the Committee to understand you to say, that it comes 
within your personal knowledge that the whole quantity of bread-stuffs imported 
into Galway was paid for by gold direct from Galway? — No; there were orders 
upon America. 

7523. You stated that you were solicitor for two banks in Galway : — Yes. 

7524. And it comes within your knowledge that this quantitj r of grain was 
paid for by orders on those banks ? — Yes ; the merchants in Galway went to the 
bank in the town and paid the money, and that bank remitted, by bills or other- 
wise, to its correspondent in America ; but then we have nothing in Galway to 
bring back gold. 

7525. How does your situation, as solicitor of two banks in Galwav, enable 
you to state that these payments were not made by bills remitted to London, 
and that the settlement did not take place in London ? — They went in both ways ; 
of course so large a traffic as that stated could not have been altogether con- 
fined to any single direction ; it must have spread over several. 

7526. Is not this the whole amount of your statement: that certain quantities 
of corn were received in Galway, and that orders were given upon the banks in 
Galway, which orders were paid by bills partly on America and partly on 
London ; but whether those bills were adjusted in London or not, and paid for in 
merchandize, it is out of your power to state ? — It is out of my power, to a cer- 
tain extent, to state ; but I know that in many instances the orders were direct 
upon America. 

7527. All you know is, that that quantity of grain was imported into Galway, 
and that there was no merchandize in Galway to pay for it ? — Exactly. 

7528. Mr. Reynolds.] Is not the letter of credit drawn by the bank in Galway 

0.34. E in 
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in favour of the American merchant, upon the bank in London, payable on 
demand in gold ? — So I have always understood. , .... 

7529. Then is not the letter of credit analogous to a remittance ot g 
p Y tpnt T have always looked'upon it in that light. 

7 r o q Chairman. 1 Does it at all follow that gold should be exported from this 
country on account of that letter of credit, though the payment may be made in 
B-old in London ■ may not that gold be immediately exchanged for English manu 
Imturee Tie e any necessity that the gold should be exported =-I is not 
necessary as far as the transaction goes through this country ; but when the 
payment^ goes direct from Galway to America, I look upon it as being- necessanly 

a gold tiansactromie of yom . stat ement comes to this, that a 

amluit'of grain was imported into Galway, and that there were no manufactures 
ill Galway to nay for it, but it was paid for by orders upon othei places ! Yes. 
7532 Air. ^Flaherty.] Or by British manufactures r— I cannot answer about 

Br ’“ m r f SS S TRXrin°g e to your answer as to the aggregate amount of 
mo'ney’iietag about soopiooo l. in round numbers, remitted from Galway to pay 
for the foreign bread stuffs, am I to understand from you that you believe that 
remittance of 800,000 l. to be a diminution of the capital of that distnc 
—tent t — Certainly, that is my impression. , 

7534. There was no immediate return?— None that lever heajd of. 

7535. You did not give anything m exchange --Nothing that 

he 75 d 36!' Passing from that subject, you have already stated that for some years 
753/- y , • .i workhouse : I cannot exactly say what they have within, 

ImGKIhe adrd’t: have a°pmind of Indian meaUay, and children under 

-f no .p i,., if a oound ■ but then 1 am not aware how they can dress it , 
the! C no fo g el and ftey tve no convenience for dressing it ; the half pound 
of meal which is given to prisoners in gaol, made up into stir-about, I loo i p 
„ feT better than a pound of Indian meal undiessed. 

8 ,5 S Is fud very dentin Galway ?-It is ; since Galway lias become an im- 
porting and not also an exporting place, a serious changers come over *e 

^t-tn^fSltrr^ A^i'S ooSw ^ent to 

is pkrny of the raw material, bogs, to supply the whole world, but there are not 

caus 5 e of the scarcity of fuel, inasmuch as the recipients of that relief are employed 
in breaking stones ’'—Yes ; persons in order to entitle themselves to leceive out- 
door relieAave to attend at certain stated periods at places several miles from 
their own homes, and by this means they lose a great deal of their time in going 

and returning. ^ ^ ^ ^ , 0 cut taI f , 0 engage in any other useful occu- 
14 !-™ 1J Mr P. Scrape, ] Is turf considerably dearer than it was ?— V es. 

7544! And yet there are a great many aUe-bodied unemployed laboureis 
maintained in stone-breaking or in idleness in the Union of Galway. Yes, 
they are employed yery foolishly, and tlicre is a great waste of money. 

7545. Mr. Reynolds^ Before the famine set in, was Galway principally su >- 
-plied with fuel by the people bringing turf down Lough Comb, and selling it in 
the town i-Yes ■ and it is so still to a small extent ; and from Connemara. 

7546 Was it sold by boat-load, or measure, or weight 1— By boat-load. 

7547 Do you remember what was the price of the boat-load of turf before 
1846^—1 used to get in a stock at the middle of the year, about June, at 
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15 s. and 18 s. a boat-load: now it is scarce, and we have to pay 25 s. a boat- 
load. 

7548. What do you attribute that scarcity to ; are not the bogs as extensive as 
they were? — The bogs are as extensive, but they are left uncut; or the turf is 
left undried if cut. 

7549. Why? — The poor creatures are obliged to attend the relieving officer, 
and make their appearance at certain places when called upon. 

7550. And when employed are they employed in breaking stones ? — I have 
seen a great many of them employed in breaking stones. 

7551. Mr. P. Scrope .] Are there no private parties willing to employ those 
people, for the sake of profit, in cutting turf since the price has risen so much ? 
— I have not seen any so employed. 

7552. There is no speculation of that kind ? — No. 

7553. Did the people formerly cut this bog, and sell it on their own account? 
— Yes, very large quantities were brought for the breweries ; there were two or 
three breweries and three distilleries at one time in Galway, and they all con- 
sumed turf. 

7554. Which was supplied by those poor people? — Yes, it was brought by 
the poor people living along the sea-shore. They had their fishing boats ; when 
the fishing season was over they used then to have those boats engaged at one 
time in drawing seaweed, and kelp at another, and at another turf. 

7555. Then those poor people had a little capital, viz. the potato, upon 
which they could live during the time they were cutting and drying the turf 
and selling it? — Yes. 

7556. But being now, by the loss of the potato, deprived of their capital, 
they are obliged to live from hand to mouth by the hard dole given them under 
the poor law ? — Y es. 

7557. And living upon the poor-law relief, they are unable to labour as they 
formerly did for their maintenance? — Decidedly ; they are unable to labour for 
their maintenance to the same extent as before. 

7558. They are earning nothing towards their maintenance at present? — 
Nothing that I am aware of. 

7559. Do you think that that is a profitable mode of maintaining the able- 
bodied population ? — Quite otherwise. 

7560. Do not you think it would be more profitable to employ them in cut- 
ting turf as they formerly did, and selling it ? — I think that reproductive 
work would be more desirable than breaking stones, and to a certain extent 
cutting turf would be a reproductive work. 

7561. You mean reproductive work of any description, carried on by the 
Board of Guardians on account of the union, or perhaps undertaken by the State, 
if it were not considered desirable that the Board of Guardians should doit? — 
I do not know ; I fear it is too late ; had reproductive works been undertaken 
when the millions were laid out, I think the country would present a very 
different appearence now from what it does. 

7562. You say that it is too late ; what makes it too late? — I went a short 
time since into the country, and I observed a fearful change in the condition of 
the people ; many of them appeared to be so attenuated that the} 7 were disguised 
to me, I did not know some of the men till they spoke to me ; they are in rags, 
and how they are to supply themselves with clothing I do not know. 

7563. Nothing is allowed them for shelter, and nothing for fuel ? — No, nothing 
but a pound of meal a day. 

7564. And no means of dressing that?— No; turf is dear and they cannot 
afford to buy it. 

7.565- Under those circumstances they become more and more debilitated in 
constitution, and at present are almost incapable of work? — Yes. Persons have 
been committed to the town gaol of Galway who have committed such an oftence 
as breaking a pane of glass, or some such outrage ; and they stated that they 
did it for the purpose of obtaining the committal. I have known persons so 
committed die within two days after committal, from the effects of starvation; 
though they got the gaol diet, it came too late to save them. 

7566. Do you attribute that deterioration of the physical condition of the 
population to the system of relief that has been adopted of late under the poor 
law? — They would be worse if they had not got it; if the Government ceased 
to give the supplies that they have been giving at Galway, I am satisfied that in 
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the place of by hundreds, the deaths would be by thousands ; if that supply were 
stopped for one week, the effect would be a sweeping off of nearly the whole 

of the people. „ . . 

maef. Supposin'* the relief had been of a different character, so as to require 
men of physical condition to work for it, and that had been productive employ- 
ment, do you think that they would have worked well, and would have earned 
their livelihood? — I never saw people more anxious to work; numbers or them 
hunt me through the town if they hear of work in any place, thinking I may 
have some influence to get them employed. I know that some are working 
at gentlemen’s farms, and all they get is half a stone ot meal a day, which 

is worth 6 d. , , . . ,, • 

7568. Besides the digging of bogs, are there any other works in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galway that might be adopted, of a productive character - Yes. 1 
look upon railway works as one of those works ; they would not only give exten- 
sive employment to those who were able to undertake them, but would prevent 
our ever asking for sixpence again by way ot grant or loan. 

7569. Are there any roads that might be completed ? -Nearly all our roads 

are unfinished. , „ . , , . . 

7570. There is, then, ample room for employment of that description. 

T es 

7«l. Are there any waste lands that might be reclaimed with advantage?— 
Very extensive tracts ; but I would rather cultivate the lands that were m culti- 
vation, and make them as profitable as possible, before expending money upon 

what are waste lands heretofore uncultivated. . . 

7572. Are there any lands that have been heretofore m cultivatton that are 
now waste? — A very large quantity. » 

-cr-q Do you think it would have saved money, and have saved the lives ot 
some of those poor people, if they had been employed upon the cultivation ot 
those lands which are now waster— -Yes. 

7^74. And by the union authorities ? — By any authorities. 

7575- Chairman .] Is Lough Corrib improvement and drainage going- on . 

11 what number does it employ l—I do not think there are more than 

300 or 400 upon it. . . , TT ■ c 

7^77 Mr. S. Crawford .] Have there been any exertions m the Union ot 
■Galway, by the landed proprietors, for the purpose of giving employment to the 

people 1 I believe as far as their means admitted they have given employment, 

but very few of them have the means to give money wages. 1 know severaL 

landed proprietors who employ men in this way : not having the command ot 

money they get meal upon credit from the merchants, and they pay the 
labourer afterwards with that meal, by giving him half a stone of meal for his 
day’s work; if they had the ability, I am satisfied that they would give employ- 
ment, but they have not means to do So to any great extent. 

7*578 You think, if there were means in the hands of the landed proprietors 
to promote employment, the population of the Galway Union would not be more 
than adequate to the work upon it?— I am quite satisfied that we are not over- 
peopled in Galway; what we want in Galway is capital. The labourers are 
anxious for work, and would go to any part of the globe for work. 

7579. Do you think, if the land were fully and properly cultivated, there would 
be sufficient employment for all vour labouring population ."—Yes. 

7*580. Mr. Reynolds. 1 When the landlords had money, did they give the 
people employment ?-I do not think they ever had a command of money; I 
think they were always what is termed “ hard up. . ,, 

7*581. Are you not aware of this fact, that before the famine se. in at all, 
nothing was more common in the district of Galway than poverty and destitu- 
tion 1 — There was always about the town destitution. I must say that J think 
the landlords set their land too high ; they gave no tenure to the tenants. 1 he 
tenant had no inducement whatsoever to improve the grounds ; m tact, Ins in- 
ducement was the other way, because, had he improved his ground, the landlord 
would in many instances have increased the rent upon him. 

7 , 5 82 You have a thorough knowledge of the relations subsisting between land- 
lords and tenants in the district of Galway ; is it your opinion that the present 
poverty and destitution in the district is owing in a great degree to the conduct 
£f the landlords ?— No ; the present great distress and destitution I should attri- 
bute 
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bute to the failure of the potato crop alone ; but the poorer orders were certainly 
kept in a state so low by the landlords, that when this misfortune came upon 
them, they were wholly unable to meet or withstand it. 

7583. Was not this the state of the people in that district before the famine, 
that they were compelled to sell all their produce, except the potato, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the demands of the landlord ? — Just so. If a tenant had seven 
or eight acres of ground, all he had for himself was perhaps the produce of a 
quarter of an acre of potato ; all the rest went to his landlord. 

7584. He sold his pig in order to pay his rent? — Yes. 

7585. He very seldom tasted animal food ? — Only about twice in the year. 

7586. He lived upon potatoes, and perhaps a little milk? — Yes; and fre- 
quently had no milk. 

75 87. Mr. Clements.'] Was there such confidence existing between the land- 
lord and the tenant as would induce the occupying tenant to make improve- 
ments upon the soil ? — No ; quite the other way. 

7588. How long have they been without tenure in Galway ; were there any 
leases previous to the abolition of the 40 s. freeholds?— I have reason to know 
that at the time of the 40 s. freeholds there were a vast number of leases; but then 
the abolition of the 40 .?. freeholders induced many of the landlords to get rid of 
the 40 s. freeholders, and to consolidate the farms, so as to turn into one farm 
eight, nine, or ten 40 s. freeholds. 

7589. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Was not the character of the leases under the 40 s. 
freeholds such as not to induce improvements ? — Yes ; they were for a life, and 
generally the life of an old man. 

7590. An old man was generally chosen in preference to any other person ? — 
Almost always. 

7591. Chairman .] How many 40 s. freeholders were there in the county of 
Galway? — I do not remember. But I remember, at an election, seeing the 40 s. 
freeholders coming in thousands ; I thought they would never stop. 

7592. Did you ever hear a comparison instituted between the 40 s. freeholders 
in Galway and in the province of Ulster ? — No ; but on one estate I think we had 
as many as they had in the whole of Ulster. 

7593. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Did you ever hear of an election in Galway lasting 
for two months ? — No, I do not recollect that I have. 

7594. Colonel Dunne.] You say that the landlords cannot give employment 
■now ; have you any idea of how many landlords there are in the county of Gal- 
way ? — No, I have not. 

7595. Do you suppose that if all the landlords gave employment, it would 
employ anything like the number of labourers that there are in Connaught ? — 
I think if the landlords had the means of giving employment, and gave employ- 
ment, it would employ all the labourers. 

7596. How many acres of land does a resident landlord generally hold ? — 
The landlords are not, as far as I know (but I do not speak confidently to that), 
extensive farmers. 

7597. Have you not the grazing of cattle and sheep throughout the county of 
•Galwav, rather than agricultural cultivation? — It is getting very much more 
so than former]}-, and I am sorry to see it. 

7398. But has it not always been much more so there than in other parts ? — 
No, I should say not. Judging from the enormous quantity of grain that we 
exported, it must have been an extensive corn-growing country. 

7599. Has not the quantity of cattle from Connaught and Ballinasloe been very 
much greater than from any other district in Ireland? — Yes; Ballinasloe was 
in the county, and of course there was a great deal of cattle from that quarter. 

7600. Therefore there are large tracts of land in Galway that are more adapted 
for grazing than for anything else ? — Ves. 

7601. Do you believe that in England the mass of the labourers are employed 
by the resident gentry ? — I cannot speak to how they are employed here. 

7602. Do you suppose that any number of resident gentry could employ the 
mass of the labourers? — Not without the assistance of the farmers. 

7603. Then you consider that the farmers are necessary to employ a large 
■number of the labouring population ? — I do. 

7604. Does such a class exist in Galway? — No, not in Galway, unless to a 
limited extent. 
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760^. You say that the encumbrances on estates in Galway have not been 
created in general by the present owners, but are of long standing ?— That is my 

im 76o6!°Are you aware that some of those encumbrances were actually created 
at the time of the parties getting their grants, in Cromwell’s time 1—1 have not 
heard of any going so far back as that. . . r • ■ ± 1 

7607. As you are a professional man, and acquainted with titles, I wish to ask, 
are you not aware that those estates were granted by Cromwell with encum- 
brances upon them ?-I have met with oases of very old encumbrances. 

760S. Are they not very general ?— No. ...... A 

7609. Are you aware of what the titles are?— The principal estates in the 

county of Galway are held in fee. . . , . . . 

7610. With reference to Mr. Poulett Scrope’s examination, do not you think 
that relief might have been given more effectually to the people, and at a cheaper 
rate, than by the means now adopted?— I think it might. 

7611. And the continuation of that mode of giving relief is not, in your 
opinion, judicious ?— No ; I have heard of fraud on the part of many of the 
relieving officers. I am aware of one case where a relieving officer actually stole 
half a ton of meal out of five tons. He was prosecuted, but was acquitted by 
a iurv of his fellows ; but there could be no manner of doubt of Ins having stolen 
the meal : it was given him in charge to take to Connemara ; it was put on board 
a boat, and the carrier was produced, who proved his haying g-onc to the boat 
with this relieving officer and taken out the half ton; the boat-load was aftei- 

wards examined, and found deficient of the half ton. . 

-612 Do not you think that till next harvest it would be desirable to adopt 
a cheaper and more effectual method of relieving the condition of the people 
than the present poor law?— Yes, till next harvest; but to stop now would be 
the same as a sentence of death upon thousands. 

761 3. Chairman . ] Will you point out the cheaper and more effectual method 
that you would prefer?— I would rather employ the people in cutting turf, or 
preparing the land for cultivation, and matters of that sort, and pay them 
for their labour, even with a small sum of money, and let them provide for them- 
selves; but the sooner out-door relief is abolished, the better for the country. 

7614. Colonel Dunne.] Within the last few years have not the prices of all 
articles of food been raised in Galway ?-No ; I think it is the other way ; I pay 

less in housekeeping. . „ . , • a o t 

7615. But the prices of the necessaries of life have been raised?—! am not 

m % 6 . Mr. Reynolds.] Looking to the fact of a pound of Indian meal being 
o-iven to a pauper, and bearing in mind that he has no fuel to dress that, do you 
believe the pauper can survive upon that description of food, or is it, properly 
speaking, a slow mode of starvation?-! will give an instance of what I saw 
myself. I saw within the last fortnight the body of a female opened, and the 
stomach taken out and examined ; there was crude Indian meal m very small 

quantities in the inside of the stomach, quite undigested. 

7617 You saw her die of starvation ? — I saw her dead after she had died ot 
starvation ; there was not a particle of flesh upon her bones, nor a trace of muscle 
to be seen ; there was just the bare skin covering her bones. 

7618. Then that system of out-door relief, for the purpose of preserving human 
life, is a mockery ?— ' You cannot call it a mockery, because they would have all 
died if they had not got it. . . 

7610. Is that system of relief capable of sustaining life for any considerable 
period, or are the people dying ?-They are dying rapidly; wasting away and 
dying: from starvation. „ , . . , m 1, 

^ 7620. Even those who receive, that pound of meal are dying ? Those who 

are upon the relief list, from their appearance, and being so reduced, 1 should 

sav receive nothing. _ , , . T 

7621. Then it is a slow mode of starvation ?-I do not know ; I cannot say 

7622. Chairman.'] Has there been any proposition to give relief in cooked 

food in this union ? — No. .. x , - T 1 r « 

762c. Do you know any reason why that proposition was not made ? I believe 
they found the distances the parties would have to come were so great that 
they, could not supply them. ^ But 
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7624. But in the town they might have had cooked food? — In the town they 
had for some time cooked food, and distributed it. 

7625. Why did they abandon it? — I do not know the reason. 

7626. You are aware that the quantities given in relief are sanctioned by 
medical men as sufficient to sustain life and health adequately ?— The quantity, 
in the present state of the people, certainly may be deemed sufficient; but to an 
able-bodied man it would not be sufficient ; he would sink under it. I hold 
in my hand a number of writs that have been served upon the guardians of the 
poor "of the Galway Union, for debts varying from 20 /. to 2 , 233 /. I wish to 
draw the attention of the Committee to this matter : at the present moment the 
property in the workhouse of the union of Galway is under seizure by the sheriff, 
and would have been sold some time since had I not interfered and prevented 
it. It is unnecessary for me to picture to you what the result would have been 
if the blankets and the whole workhouse furniture were disposed of by sheriff’s 
sale : in the first place, there would be a loss of at least 70 per cent, upon it, and 
it would not satisfy the amount of the creditors’ claims; if 2,000/. worth of 
property had been sold it would scarcely have realized more than 400 /., and the 
ratepayers would have to replace that ; and again, on the next day, the substi- 
tuted articles would be liable to seizure. My object in alluding to this is to 
suggest that in passing any law upon this subject, you might provide that 
Avorkhouse property should be protected from seizure, in the same manner as 
Crown property is protected. The credit was given not upon the furniture or 
property in the Avorkhouse, but upon the security of the rates ; and unless some- 
thing be speedily done, there will be immense confusion in Gahvav ; I do not 
know what the consequences will be if 4,000 paupers, decrepid and worn out, 
are thrown upon the streets. Nearly all the unions in the west of Ireland are in 
the same position. I am proceeding against the guardians of three or four unions ; 
those of Gort, Clifden, and Loughrea. 

7627. Sir L. O’Brien.'] Are there vice-guardians in all those unions? — Yes. 
If the furniture and effects of those unions are brought to the hammer, I do not 
know what the consequences will be. 

7628. Is it supposed that the vice-guardians have been guilty of unnecessan r 
waste and extravagance ? — No, I have never heard them charged Avith it. If 
any means could be provided by which the debts could be liquidated, this 
advantage would be gained : contracts which are now entered into at 20 percent, 
beyond the value of the property contracted for, could be readily made at fair and 
reasonable prices ; but the persons now contracting take care to put in estimates 
at so high a figure as to cover them from loss consequent on the detention of 
their money. I have another suggestion to offer : the parties uoav proceeding 
at law, as a matter of course, Avill obtain judgments ; the guardians have no 
defence, and do not mean to dispute the claims : if those judgments Avere ren- 
dered negotiable, as judgments on bonds are negotiable, benefit Avould be con- 
ferred upon the unfortunate creditors (I call them unfortunate, for I knOAV that 
many of them are, as I have already stated, on the eve of bankruptcy), and also 
upon the union ; a rate might be struck to pay the interest upon the 10,000/. 
or 12,000/. admitted to be fairly due, in addition to what might be required for 
the use of the house; the union could then stand it. If a case judgment be made 
assignable, as the laAv stands it will carry four per cent., and it Avould be then 
easy to get persons to take assignments of those judgments ; the guardians could 
then put on rates to pay the four- per-cent, interest until the time may arrive for 
the easy and periodical liquidation of the debts. There is a Bill before The 
House at the present moment to enable parties holding policies of insurance 
to assign them, and to enable the assignee to sue in his OAvn name: that Bill 
might afford a good opportunity for carrying out the suggestion I make, if the 
Committee approve of it. 

7629. But the prospect of matters mending seems very remote? — Yes, unless 
the harvest brings things round ; the creditors of the union are in many instances 
as badly off almost as the ratepayers. 
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John Wynne, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

7630. Mr. Clements .] I believe you are a resident proprietor within the- 

Sligo Union? — Yes. . . . „ „ .. v 

7631. And you have property within the adjoining union ot Manor Hamilton r 

7632. Are you Chairman of the Board of Guardians of the Sligo Union?— 

1 *76*33. And have been so ever since the potato famine commenced?— I have 
been, I may say, acting chairman ever since, from the illness of the real chair- 
man,’ but I have only been elected chairman about a year and a half ; I have 
acted as chairman throughout the whole of the distress. 

7634 You presided at several extraordinary presentment sessions, under the 
Labour Rate Act, did you not?— I presided at several presentment sessions in 
both the unions, both Sligo and Manor Hamilton, under the Labour Rate Act. 

7635. Were you a member of the finance committee, under the Temporary 
Relief Act ? — I was a member of the finance committee ; and chairman, I think, 
of two electoral division committees. . . . 

-636 Did you find the pressure for relief to be very great alter the expiration 
of the Temporary Relief Act ?— Very great towards the autumn ; a short time 
after the expiration of the Temporary Relief Act the pressure was extremely 

§V % 37 . Will you describe what steps the Board of Guardians took to meet 
that pressure r — As soon as we became acquainted with the provisions of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act we proceeded at once to the appointment of 
relieving officers, of which we appointed 12, giving two electoral divisions to 
each ; there were 23 electoral divisions ; and one to the town of Sligo. The next- 
step which we took was, to endeavour to obtain as much in-door accommodation 
as we possibly could. ; , . 

7638. What number was the Sligo workhouse capaole ot accommodating r — 
Originally 1,200 ; it was built for 1,200. Then, upon this occasion, the first 
thing which we did was to put all the infirm persons upon out-door relief; we 
also “commenced erecting temporary sheds attached to the workhouse. 

7639. I believe that the union had suffered from fever during the Temporary 

Relief Act, had it not?— Very severely indeed. 

7640. And sheds had been erected to relieve the fever cases t— I hey had . 

7641. To a considerable extent ?— Where houses fit for the reception of fever 
patients could not be obtained, sheds were erected in two or three places m the 
union. As 1 said, we erected sheds which contained a considerable number of 
persons attached to the workhouse, our great object being, if possible, always to 
have room for 300 or 400 applicants, in case of a press. At the same time we 
engaged a large store in the town, which might be available, and which could 
be fitted up in a short time if circumstances should require. Very shortly after- 
wards, on two attempts, there were very great crowds who claimed relief, for the 
evident purpose of filling the house and forcing us to out door relief. 

7.642. It 
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7642. If 1 understand you correctly, anticipating a great pressure from the 
able-bodied, you at once proceeded to provide sufficient accomodation for their 
relief within the workhouse, so at all times to be ready to receive between 300 
and 400 in the workhouse ? — Exactly so. 

7643. And the able-bodied within the union did try several times to fill the 
workhouse, with a view of obtaining out-door relief? — Precisely so; and upon 
that occasion we had a store engaged and ready in case we should want it. 
On two successive days I myself signed admissions for, I think, 1,150 or 
1,160. 

7644. When the able-bodied found that they could only obtain relief in the 
workhouse, did they persevere in seeking that relief? — No ; out of that number 
not above 350 remained at that time. 

7645. Only 350 accepted relief in the workhouse? — Only that number 
accepted admission ; they went away again, and after that there was no other 
attempt to swamp us ; we expressed our determination, having the opportunity 
in Sligo of a great number of vacant stores, that as soon as one was filled we 
would take another ; that I think had the desired effect. 

7646. During this time you were giving out-door relief to a very great extent 
to the old and infirm and sick, were you not? — We gave out-door relief to all 
the infirm and sick that applied for it ; we cleared all the infirm wards : we left 
no infirm ward in the house. I have no return, so far back as that autumn, to 
show the exact number relieved. 

7G47. According as distress increased in the union you found it necessary to 
increase your in-door relief? — We found it necessary to increase our in-door 
relief, and as it increased we then put out widows with two children ; we sub- 
sequently applied for an order under the 2d section, I believe it is, and put out 
widows with one child ; the only exception which we made were the orphans ; 
we did not put them on out-door relief, we hired an additional house for them, 
and we keep them all in one house. 

7648. But you never gave out-door relief to the able-bodied ? — Never. 

7649. In the course of the summer, when the distress diminished, I presume 
your numbers receiving relief diminished also ? — Very much indeed ; they 
increased up the end of July ; 10,053 was the number receiving out-door relief 
then, and 1,882 in-door, and then they decreased rapidly until the end of the 
year; our maximum, as I mentioned, was 10,053 out-door, and our minimum 
came down on the 2d of December to 994. 

7650. During the present season they have increased again, according as the 
distress has been felt ? — 1 They have. 

765 1 . Have you found it necessary to give out-door relief to the able-bodied this 
season ? — No ; we have now' six auxiliary houses. The workhouse itself contains 
1,687 ; an old chartered school, 335, all orphans, to which we have some ground 
attached ; as we consider them a permanent burden, we endeavour to give them 
abetter education; we have a house in Quay-street, 404; a store in Temple- 
street, 370 ; two stores adjoining in John-street, 212 in one, and 339 in the 
other ; and at a house at a little distance in the country we have 40 idiots. In 
the fever sheds which were built at the time you alluded to, under the Board of 
Health, and which are connected with the county hospital, we have 70 fever 
cases. That makes, at present, 3,457 in-door ; and the out-door relief at pre- 
sent is 5,511. 

7652. Has the superintendence of the administration of relief to so vast an 
extent been very laborious to the Board of Guardians ? — It has indeed ; but the 
Board have attended very well in general to the performance of their duties. 

7653. How many hours generally did the Board sit in the days of each week ? 
— They met at 11, and they were very seldom away before 6 or 7. 

7654. Have you found that you have obtained very great assistance from the 
local knowledge of the different elected guardians ? — Very great indeed ; and I 
think, without that local knowledge, we never could possibly have resisted the 
pressure of the able-bodied ; we never could have avoided giving relief to the 
able-bodied. In addition to that, we endeavoured to enlist the services of 
the ratepayers, which w'e did by a circular, requesting some six or eight of the 
principal and most respectable ratepayers in each electoral division to attend 
the relieving officer on the days on which he gave out the distribution ; and we 
directed them to take care, as far as they could, that no improper person should 
receive relief, and that no person deserving of relief should be refused, and to 
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communicate their remarks to us. that we might discuss those different cases 
upon which they had remarked, at the next Board day. Wherever they adopted 
the suggestion, it has worked remarkably well. 

7655. Have you succeeded in enlisting the interest of the ratepayers generally 
in the administration of relief ?— In very many of the divisions we have. 

7 656. And you think that they were successful, while keeping down imposi- 
tion, in giving relief to those who were really deserving of it ?— I think certainly 
so. We took care to guard them very much against the idea that they were only 
to refuse relief to the impostors ; ' we cautioned them that it was equally their 
dutv to see that no person wanting relief should go unrelieved. 

7657. I believe that the unions to the west and the south of you were admi- 
nistered by vice-guardians, were they not ? — All, with one exception, Swineford. 

7658. Does that adjoin you?— Yes. 

7650. Have you found that the system of administration pursued by the vice- 
o-uardians in those neighbouring unions has impeded your efforts in the proper 
administration of relief?— I do not think that I could say that we perceived that 
much, except at the commencement. I think it led to attempts, to which 1 have 
already alluded, to fill the house and to force out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
from seeing the relief to the able-bodied given just outside the boundary; but 
latterly I cannot say that we have seen any effect of it. _ 

7660 From what you have heard of the neighbouring unions administered 
by vice-guardians, are you of opinion that the relief given by them was more 
indiscriminate than that given by yourselves ?— I have no doubt ot it at all ; 
and I think that without the local knowledge which we possessed it would have 
been impossible to avoid relief to the able-bodied. 

7661. What class of applicants have you found it most difficult to deal with ? 

There are a vast number of women, deserted by their husbands, at present on 

our list ; we have at present 124 deserted women, with 278 children, which is, 
we think, one of the most grievous parts of the whole system ; that the husband 
either runs away to Scotland or England, and earns his 10 5. or 12 5. a week, and 
leaves his whole family to be supported in the workhouse, or indeed, in many 
cases, he has been working in adjoining electoral divisions in the union ; and 
although we have succeeded in prosecuting a good many of them, the number 
that we have apprehended bears a very small proportion to the number against 
whom we have issued warrants, for the constabulary are not very successful in 

finding them. . . _ , , 

7662. Do you think that the constabulary were as active in trying to find tfiem 
as they might have been?— Indeed I hardly think they were. 

7663 Do you think it a growing evil that women professing to have been 
deserted by their husbands seek relief ?— I think it is decidedly a growing evil ; 

I think we see it more and more every day ; the more determined we are to 
admit everybody to the workhouse, the more the able-bodied abscond, and leave 

us their wives and families to support. 

7664. With your experience of the working of the Sligo Union, do you think 
that it is desirable that that union should be of so great an extent as it is ? I 
think it most important that a union should be of such an extent that the work- 
house test could be applied as far as possible. I have no doubt at all upon that 
subject. In our own particular case the Board of Guardians, in reply to a com- 
munication from the Boundary Commissioners, objected to having the union 
divided; we have always acted together with great cordiality, which I must say 
is one great reason for our success, and there was a certain feeling against 
separating. Another ground on which we objected to it was, that we hoped it 
was only a temporary evil, and that it was undergoing a certain expense to meet 
a temporary evil. But, at the same time, I am free to confess, that it we had 
any expectation of its being permanent l think the management of six auxiliary 
houses, in addition to the present workhouse,, is more than we can continue to 
administer with effect. 

7665. All the auxiliary workhouses are in or about Sligo, are they not . I hey 

are all (with the exception of two, that appropriated to the idiots, and the 
charter school before-mentioned) in the town of Sligo, and are vacant stores. 
Originally Sligo was a great place for the export of corn, in the palmy days of 
potatoes ; since their failure the stores are all vacant, and we can get as many 
stores as we please, and with a very little expense they make very good auxiliary 
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workhouses, having generally a yard attached, and with a little care in venti- 
lation they answer extremely well. 

7666. Having regard to the extent of business which the guardians are re- 
quired to transact, and to the distances which both applicants for relief and 
guardians must come, with the Sligo Union as it is, do you think that a division 
of it would be desirable ? — If you apply it to the distance which they have to 
come, certainly some of them have to come greater distances than is desirable, 
but I think in some of the proposed unions they would find it very hard to get 
a Board of Guardians; I think that they would have to appoint vice-guardians. 

7667. Do you think that the Board can adequately scrutinize the cases of all 
the applicants, or are likely to be able to do so ?— I think from the system which 
we have adopted that we do scrutinize them. 

7668. Adequately r — Adequately, with the assistance which we get from the 
ratepayers ; but the principal evil is the one which you have already alluded to, 
of the distance certainly to which some paupers are obliged to come. 

7669. Mr. Monsell.] Am I to understand you to say that you yourself are 
favourable to a division of the union ? — No. The grounds on which we objected 
to a division of the union, I stated, were that we had always acted with great 
harmony, and we thought that we had carried on the affairs of the union very 
fairly ; that it had always been found quite sufficient previously to the distress, 
and that we were in hopes that the distress would be only temporary ; and that 
we thought that it was incurring a certain expense to meet a temporary evil. 
Those were the grounds on which the Board of Guardians objected to it. 

7670. And am I to understand you to say that that is still your opinion? — 
I think I explained that if there were any reason to suppose that the distress 
would continue, I certainly think that the management of the six auxiliary 
houses, in addition to our present house, is more than we can conveniently per- 
form, and I do not think it is desirable. 

7671. I presume that the new union to be formed would be formed out of the 
Sligo Union and one of the neighbouring unions ? — They proposed to form three 
new unions. I think they took off about 13 electoral divisions. 

7672. Taking into account the condition of those different unions from which 
the new union would be formed, do you think that for their interests it is im- 
portant that a new union should be formed ? — I think, with one or two of them 
it certainly is ; I think that in another it would be very hard to find a Board of 
Guardians ; with respect to one of them, I think that that would be a desirable 
arrangement which takes a portion of the Ballina Union. 

7673. I suppose there can be no doubt that it is your opinion that it would be 
desirable to diminish the size of the Ballina Union ? — There can be no doubt at 
all about that. 

7674. Mr. Clements.] You are aware, I believe, that it is in contemplation to 
fix a maximum rate for each electoral division, and a union rate-in-aid of 2s. in 
the pound applicable to divisions where the maximum of 5 s. in the pound is 
exceeded r — Yes, so I have heard. 

7675. What is your opinion with reference to that proposed arrangement? — 
I have generally confined myself very much to the management of my own 
union ; I have not directed my attention perhaps so much as I should have done 
to the consideration of the subject generally, but so far as I am able to form an 
opinion I object strongly to the fixing of a maximum, especially of a low one ; 
I do not see well how a maximum of that sort could be fixed in the different 
unions, they vary so very much ; although I believe that one of the great objects 
in fixing it, as far as I am led to understand, is to promote the sale of lands or 
the purchase of lands ; and although I think that most desirable, and would 
waive many objections to promote so very desirable an object, at the same time 

1 have strong doubts that the fixing of a low maximum would have that effect* 
and as involving a 2 s. rate upon the union I think it extremely pernicious ; a 

2 s. rate on the union I consider a direct discouragement to the exertions of 
individuals in improving their property, which is the point I think that we must 
look to principally for the ultimate benefit of the country. 

7676. Mr. Monsell.] Do you conceive that the liability of a 2 s. rate would 
interfere with the transfer of property ? — I think it would. 

7677. Will you explain how you think it would have that effect? — The great 
majority of land, for instance, in our own union, would be saddled with an 
increased rate ; and although I do not think, without gross neglect, that we 
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should ever amount to 2s, still it would be looked at as always being liable 
to that 2 s. ; and I think that the fear of a 2 s. rate would deter persons, although 
I do not myself think that, in our union, we ever should, even at a 5 s. maximum, 

all -6° 8 at Briehl.] Is there not at this moment a chance of your electoral 
division rates amounting to 7 s. ; pretty much the same chance that there woo d 
be of your ever being called upon for a 2 s. rate r— I do not think that, with 
ordinary care, any of our rates would amount to 7 s, circumstances not getting 

7 77 7 0. And with ordinary care you think that a 2 s. union rate would never be 
required?— I think that in our union a union rate to the amount of - s. wou d 

”°768o TjJthe danger of having a 2s. union rate is about as remote as the 
danger of having an electoral division rate in your union over 7 s. j the one is about 
as remote as thf other ?— In our particular union I think they are both remote. 

7681 Therefore, in that case, the absolute injury to the transfer of land, from 
the apprehension of a 2 s. rate, would be very much the same as the injury to 
the transfer of land now from the remote contingency of the rate amounting to 
7 s. in the divisions ? — Confining my remarks entirely to my own union, that 

W °7682 6 Mr. Clements.] Have any of the proprietors within your union made 
or eat exertions to meet the present calamity by employment and emigration — 
Very great indeed ; and it is upon that that I found my great objection to the 

2 %68q' Will you state shortly the exertions which have been made within the 
union ?- 1 have taken some p/ins to ascertain that. In the electoral division o 
Chffony, which is principally the property of Lord Palmerston, lie expended 
in 1847 , in promoting emigration, 6 , 200 . 1 , and some further sum in 1848 , but 
I have not the amount of the expenditure of that year. . , . 

7684. Mr. Monsell.] Will you be so good, m the first instance, as to state 
what the condition of the electoral division of Cliffony, and of a portion of an 
electoral division in its neighbourhood which belonged to Sir Robert Gore 
Booth, was in the year 1847 ?— At the time of the Labour Rate Act the state of 
those two division's was most miserable indeed. The maximum number of 
persons who obtained relief in Cliffony under the Temporary Belief Act was 
| 626 the minimum 628 . Under the Poor Law Amendment Act, m March 
1848, the number relieved was 230 , in March 1849 the number relieved 
was 53 The rate required for March 1848 was 5 s. in the pound; the one 
required for March 1849 was 2 s. 6 cl.; but the rates for 1849 would be 
much less, except for the fact that only 3 s. was levied as an instalment out of 
the 5 s. rate struck in 1848 . There are now only 53 chargeable on the Cliffony 
electoral division, where Lord Palmerston has expended in emigration 6,200 l . ; 
and during tile same period, in employment (which I wish to show, because 
J think that both must go hand in hand, that no one measure will cure our 
evils, we must try a good many) he expended between 4 , 000 1 . and 5,000 ( 
Now the effect of that has been to reduce the relief as 1 have shown ; there are 
now only 53 persons chargeable on that division. I do not know whether I 
might Jake the remark here, but just to show the benefit of the 
I was informed, and I believe correctly, for my informant was the relieving 0B1- 
cer, who is son to the post mistress, that there were 2,000 l. remitted through the 
post office since that emigration took place. . „ 

7687 Mr. Clements.] From the persons who have emigrated les. _ 

768b. Mr. Monsell.] Could the 4 , 000 /. which has been expended m land 
improvement have been expended with advantage if the 6,000 Z. had not pre- 
viously been expended in emigration ? -The advantage would have been much 
less undoubtedly ; of course it would have had a certain effect. 

7687. Mr. Clements. ] Have not exertions been made m other electoral dm- 

si ons J— The very adjoining electoral division is one where there is a vast mass 
of pauperism. . 

7688. What is the name of it ? — Lissadill. . . G . 

7680 The property of Sir Robert Gore Booth?— It is not so exclusively Sir 

Robert Gore Booth’s property as Cliffony is that of Lord Palmerston There are • 
several other proprietors ; but Sir Robert Booth has expended m that electoral 
division the sum of 5,287 i. in promoting emigration. 
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7690. Has he established works under the Land Improvement Act likewise ? J. Wynne , Esq. 

jsT 0 i, e has not done anything under the Land Improvement Act ; he gives 

a large sum annually in employment, but it has not been so generally diffused 10 Ma Y l8 49- 
through the electoral division as in Lord Palmerston’s case. 

7691. If I understand you correctly, Lissadill electoral division is larger in 
extent and not so much under the control of one proprietor, and therefore the 
results of the exertions of that proprietor have not been so complete as they 
have been in the electoral division of Cliffony, which is smaller in extent, and 
therefore where the proprietor has been able to bring his operations more com- 
pletely to bear? — Precisely so ; that is exactly what I mean. 

7692. Is there not this difference also, that in Cliffony the emigration and 
work under the Land Improvement Act were carried out, whereas in Lissadill 
the work has been comparatively little, while the exertions have been confined 
chiefly to emigration? — Yes; and the employment in Lissadill has not been so 
generally diffused as it was in Cliffony, and could not have the same effect ; the 
maximum relief in Lissadill under the Temporary Relief Act was 5,755, the 
minimum 1,474. The numbers receiving relief in March 1848 were 507; in 
March 1849, 353. 

7693. What was the rate? — The rate required in March 1848 was 4s. 11 d. ; 
that now required is 4s. Ad . ; but I think that Lissadill was one of those divi- 
sions which received assistance from the Government grant. 

7694. Therefore the diminution of rate has been far greater in Cliffony than 
in Lissadill? — Far greater. 

7695. And taking into consideration the arrear due from the Cliffony division, 
the diminution of rate has been even greater still than the figures show?— That 
would apply to both ; because there was only a 3 s. rate levied in either. 

7696. You yourself have employed a number of persons under the Land 
Improvement Act, have you not ?— I have ; I have kept up constant employ- 
ment in the adjoining electoral divisions of Drumcliff and Calry ; I have 
expended about 1,000/. under the Land Improvement Act, and given some 
little assistance to persons emigrating; besides that, I have an annual expendi- 
ture of about 1,000 l. more in labour. 

7697. Then the rate upon the electoral divisions with which you are con- 
nected has been comparatively light, has it not? — Yes. It would not contrast 
in the same way that it would with Cliffony; for as I borrowed under the Drain- 
age Act, a year sooner than the Land Improvement Act, I was able to keep the 
able-bodied out of the workhouse from the commencement, and therefore our 
rate has never risen to an extreme. 

7698. In point of fact, the electoral divisions with which you are connected 
have always had the benefit of a resident proprietor, in yourself and your pre- 
decessors ?— Both my father and my grandfather have been always resident. 

7699. Whereas the electoral division of Chiffony never had that benefit, and 
the electoral division of Lissadill has only lately had it ?— Exactly so ; the sub- 
division in both those was carried to an extent which never has been permitted 
in the other two. The number receiving relief in Drumcliff in March 1848 
was 156; March 1849, 134; the rate required in 1848 was 2 s. 3d . ; in 1849, 
is. 6 d. In Calry, the adjoining electoral division, the number in March 184S 
was 124 ; in March 1849, 116 : the rate required in 1848 was Is. Qd. ; in 1849, 

1 s. 2 d. It has never been very high, but as the employment has been given 
throughout, there is not the same change, of course. The entire sum which I 
have expended under the Land Improvement Act is somewhere upwards of 
1,700 Z. in that and the adjoining union : it is all carried on by task, and the 
average earnings of the labourers are Is. a day, though when they first began 
some of them only earned 4 d. or 5 d. a day. 

7700. Mr. P. Scrope .] Is there an indisposition on the part ot the labourers 

to work willingly and readily, and to do as much work as they can ? — At first 
there certainly was, for they were greatly demoralized by the effect of the 
Labour Rate Act ; but now I see no indisposition at all ; and, as I said, they are 
now earning their average of 1 s. a day, but many at the commencement only 
earned 4<Z. or 5 d. . . , 

7701. Mr. Clements .] The practical result of a 2 s. union rate in aid would 
be, that those divisions where great exertions had been made, and large sums ot 
money expended, both in emigration and in the laying out of money under the 
Land Improvement Act, would have to contribute in aid of the other divisions 

r f 0 where 
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where no such exertions had been made? — Exactly so. lo take the case just 
stated, where the rate has been reduced from 5 s. to 2 s. 6 d . ; if there were a 2 s. 
rate upon that, the person who has exerted himself would have to bear the whole 
interest of the expenditure which he has made, and he would be only 6 d. in the 
pound less than before ; he would have the entire interest of his 1 1,000 Z. to pay. 

7702. So that, in point of fact, his exertions would be the cause of greater 
instead of less expense ?— So 1 think ; it appears to me so ; he would be out of 
pocket by his exertions. Referring to the Land Improvement Act, of course one 
great bar to its being extensively availed of, is the encumbered state of the 
owners ; so that perhaps where its operations are most required a person is afraid 
to incur the rentcharge, which is a certain payment, upon an uncertain repayment 
from increased rent ; because, although when the land is improved he may readily 
get a person to promise to pay an increased rent, still prices may fall, or there may 
be various other causes, and he ties himself to a certain payment which he may 
be hardly able to afford from the surplus over his encumbrances, for an uncertain 
advantage ; that certainly has deterred many persons who would gladly have 
availed themselves of the Land Improvement Act. 

7703. Do you think that the tendency of establishing a maximum of 5 s., with 
a rate in aid from the union, would be to create the maximum into a minimum ; 
in point of fact, to increase the burden on the localities? — I think it would. 

7704. Sir D. Norreys .] Will you explain how ? — I think it would be looked upon 
as a sort of fixed burden that all the land was liable to, as far as I understand it. 

7705. Mr. Clements .] Do you think that the local exertion to keep down the 
rate would be the same when people found that in proportion as they kept down 
the rate on their own division, they would have to contribute to other divisions 
where no exertion was made ? — I think it would be the greatest possible bar to 

CX 7706.* Sir. D. Norreys.] But would there not remain a sufficient inducement 
for good management and keeping down the rates, in the difference which there 
would be between the payment of a 1 s. rate, with the addition of the extreme 2 o', 
rate, and the payment of a 7 s. rate ? — I should fear not. 

7707. What is the lowest rate in your union ; 1 find that 1 s. only has been 
collected in Calry? — One shilling and two-pence is the rate struck for the 
next year ; 1 s. 2 d. is the lowest in the union. There are many persons so 
heavily encumbered, that though, while paying the 1 s. 2 d. rate, they can afford 
to run the risk of the repayment under the Land Improvement, yet if there 
were the prospect of a 2 s. rate on the top of that, they must stop the expenditure 
under the Land Improvement, for they could not run that risk. 

7708. Would there not be a difference of 4 s. in the pound to be maintained 
by attention to their affairs in an electoral division so situated, and would not 
that be a sufficient advantage to induce attention ? — I have endeavoured to explain 
that a man would be unwise to run the risk ; I am talking of an encumbered 
landlord. What I wished to explain was, that taking our Connaught landlords in 
general, there are very few of them who have the means of expending money, such 
as the individuals to whom 1 have alluded ; the money must be borrowed under 
the Land Improvement Act, and I think that a person would be unwise to run 
the risk of a certain repayment of the rentcharge upon an uncertain increase of 
rent, with the addition of a 2 s. rate. 

7709. Mr. Clements .] With the danger which he would have to incur in the 
prospect of a 2 s. rate ? — Yes. 

7710. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you think, practically speaking, that supposing 

any of the estates in your union were to be offered for sale, the liability to a 
2 s. overflowing rate from other impoverished electoral divisions would diminish 
the selling value of those estates by that 2 s., and the [letting value of farms to 
the same extent? — I think the tendency would be that, because I think it would 
always diminish the value beyond what it really ought to do ; although perhaps 
we never should have a 2 s. rate, still I think that a person would have the fear 
of a 2 s. rate. . 

7711. Therefore an intending purchaser, or an intending tenant, coming from a 
distance, would feel himself under the necessity of calculating upon that 2 s. over- 
flowing rate falling upon him, in spite of any exertions which lie might make to 
diminish the pauperism of his electoral division ; he would be induced to calcu- 
late upon that as a certainty, and make his bargain accordingly ? — I think so ; 
I think that that is the tendency of it. 

7712. Sir 
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7712. Sir D. Norra/s.] In respect to the sale of property, do you think that 
the property, in districts where the rates have amounted to very large sums, 
would be more likely to sell by having an unlimited liability to rate, or by the 
rate being limited to the amount of 5 s. and 2s. ? — I stated at the commencement 
of my examination, that this question of the maximum rate was one which I 
really had never taken very deeply into my consideration, having principally con- 
fined my observations to the Sligo Union. 

7713. Colonel Dunne.'] Do you think that if there were this maximum rate, 
any man would be so mad as to run up to the maximum for 2 s. or 3 s. ; would 
he purposely increase pauperism with the object of getting up to the maximum ? 
— I should think not. 

7714. Sir D. Norreys.] Will you be kind enough to explain how it was that 
in the Sligo Union rates to the amount of 12 s. 7 d. in the pound in one division, 
10 s. 2 d. fn the pound in another division, and 7 s. 10 d. and 7s. 6 d., should have 
been in the course of collection during the year ending September 1848, and that 
only the sums of 2 s. 1 0 £ d. and 2 s. S d. and 2 s. 7 d. should have been collected ? 
— If I understand the question rightly, I think I can explain it. Those rates 
were originally struck upon an estimate made by the finance committee under 
the Temporary Relief Act. I do not think any rate exceeded 9 s. 6 d. ; I think 
that was the highest rate struck. 

7715. Ballymote? — Ballymote was 9 s. 6 d . ; that was the highest ; it was levied 
in three instalments of 3 s. 2 d. each. 

7716. But there appears, during that entire year, to have been only 2s. 10 id. 
collected for that division ? — Three shillings and two pence was the instalment 
levied ; I cannot tell you now what arrear there was upon that 3 s. 2 d. ; it would 
be 3 hd. arrear, according to that. 

7717. Can you explain why, in the Ballymote electoral division, there should 

appear to be an arrear of 6 s. 3 1 d. declared to be irrecoverable ? —That is a mis- 
take ; it is only the portion of the original rate struck, and not included in the 
instalment asked to be raised, that was not collected ; that is the 6 s. 4 d. remain- 
ing from the original 9 s. 6 d. . 

7718. The paper referred to is the 8th series of the Irish Distress Papers, 
which states that 6s. 3 id. in the pound has been declared irrecoverable. Is it 
to be understood that there is a mistake, that it was not declared irrecoverable, 
but was not wanting for the purposes ? — It was certainly not declared irrecover- 
able. I will not say that it was not wanting, but we did not consider it expedient 
(and we obtained the sanction of the Commissioners for it) to levy more than 
3s. 2d. at a time; 3s. 2d. was the highest rate which we levied, and that was 
merely because it made a better division of the I s. 6 d. In general 3 s. was the 
highest rate that we levied and put in course of collection. We thought, and 

1 °kink so still, that we got a great deal more money by levying a 3 s. rate than 
we should have done by attempting to levy either 7 s. 6d. or 9s. 6 d., or any 
other sum. 

7719. Then am I to understand that this arrear which appears here, has been 
cleared off? — I presume that the last 3 s. of it is the present rate, if I under- 
stand it. 

7720. Then what will become of this balance of 6 s. 3 appearing against 
it ? — Three shillings and two pence is already collected, and I take it that the 
other 3 s. 2d. forms the present rate; that is my impression. With respect to a 

2 s. rate, may I be allowed one or two remarks ? I have given the Committee 
the results of the exertions, with respect to emigration, of certain gentlemen in 
certain electoral divisions ; I want to contrast those with the results where the 
same exertions as to emigration have not been made. There are three electoral 
divisions to which I shall refer, being the only three in which the number 
receiving relief in March 1849 exceeded those of March 1848. In Cloonoghill, 
in March 1848, there were 272 receiving relief; in March 1849 there were 511. 
In Tobercurry, in March 184S there were 375 ; in March 1849 there were 
733. In Collooney, in March 1848 there were 539 ; at present there are 571. 
Now, in two of those electoral divisions work has been carried on under the 
Land Improvement Act ; in the one by Mr. Cooper, and in the other by 
Colonel Perceval ; but not having been accompanied by emigration, the num- 
bers have actually increased instead of having decreased, as in the other elec- 
toral divisions. There is one other injurious effect which I think a 2 s. rate 
would have, and that is upon the class that we are particularly anxious to keep 
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J. Wynne, Esq. in the country, namely, the better sort of farmers. I think they are restrained 

J ’ — f r01 [n emigrating now to a very great extent, by seeing the prospect of even a 

10 May 1849. penny diminution in the rate, and that it has a tendency to fall instead of to 

rise ; and my own impression is, that if they had the fear of a 2 s. rate over them 
they’would emigrate wholesale; I think that that, would be one of the most grievous 
things which in our present position could possibly happen. During the last three 
years, during the distress, I do not think that one of my better class of tenants has 
emigrated, but they still, I think, indulged a hope that the rates would be re- 
ducing. There has been a considerable advance in agricultural improvement 
during that time, in the cultivation of turnips and everything ot that sort, but 
I feel confident that if they now saw the prospect of a 2s. rate they would emigrate 
at once. 

7721. You have stated that you do not consider that there is any prospect in 
your district of requiring that 2 s. rate r — I myself do not think that there is, but 
it is very hard to convince the farmer if he thinks that he is liable to it ; but at 
any rate, when I say a 2s. rate, there might be some increase, and I think that 
it is the prospect of a decrease which is keeping them in the country. 

7722. Are you acquainted with other districts in which the probability of the 

liability of the division to only 5 s. and 2 s. would have the contrary effect of 
encouraging agricultural improvement? — I am not acquainted with them fur- 
ther tliau the Blue Books ; merely what I have read. I am not acquainted at all 
intimately with any other union. „ 

7723. In a division, for instance, the rates of which had been varied from 
12 s. 10 d., such an arrangement would have the effect of encouraging agricul- 
tural industry ?— Certainly, the reduction there would have an effect, any re- 
duction. 

7724. Mr. Clements .] Are you acquainted with the Manor Hamilton Union •' 
Yes. 

7725. Do you think that it would have a bad effect upon the Manor Hamilton 
Union ?’— 1 do. I think that the terror of any increase would just decide men 
who are now balancing, solvent farmers who are now just balancing whether 
they will remain or not. I think it would decide them to leave the country. 

7726. Are there not several rates in the Manor Hamilton Union above 5 s. r 
— I am not aware. 

7727. Sir JV, Somerville.'] Has there been much voluntary emigration from 
the Sligo Union ? — Do you mean unassisted emigration? 

7728. Unassisted by the proprietors? — I do not think there has been a great 
deal; not so much as you would have expected. 

7700. What was the plan of emigration adopted by Lord Palmerston and Sir 
Robert Gore Booth?— Sir Robert Gore Booth employed hired vessels principally, 
and fitted them out entirely. I think Lord Palmerston hired vessels for the 
purpose ; he hired the vessels of the country. Sir Robert Gore Booth got his 
expressly from Scotland for the purpose. 

7730. Do you know the number of individuals who emigrated from Sir 
Robert Gore Booth’s estate?— I do not, but I believe about 2,000. 

7731. Or from Lord Palmerston’s? — About 1,600. 

7732. Have you the means of forming any judgment as to the cost per head 
to the proprietors ? — 1 have the means as to both, but I have not it with me. I 
had heard that that had been all explained before, and I did not think that it was 
necessary for me to bring the information. The number it appears that Lord 
Palmerston sent out was about 1 , 600 , the average cost per head was about 4 /. 10 5.; 
I think from memory that the cost of Sir Robert’s was not much above 3 /. 

7733. What is the distance from the most remote point of the Sligo Union to 
the workhouse ? — 1 think it is 18 Irish miles. 

7734. Mr. P. Scrope.] You say that a 2 s. rate might induce tenants to leave 

their farms?— That is my impression. _ 

7735. Do you think that that apprehension might not be dissipated if the 
landlord were to undertake to pay that proportion for them, to guarantee them 
from the overflowing rate ? — Certainly, I think so, but I doubt his ability. 

7736. Looking generally to any panic that may be occasioned amongst the 
tenantry, driving them oft to America on account of the liability to rate, the 
landlords have it in their own power, have they not, to retain their tenantry 
and prevent their being driven off by that panic, by taking either the whole or 

a portion 
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a portion of the rate upon themselves, guaranteeing them by a maximum 
against any excessive rate ? — Clearly. 

7737. Mr. Clements .] How would the landlords obtain the co-operation of the 
occupiers in keeping down the rate if they paid the surplus that might be re- 
quired ? — I cannot exactly see how they could obtain it. 

7738. Do you think that the occupiers would continue to give the same co- 
operation that they now do in keeping down the rate? — I should think not. 

7739. Mr. P. Scrope. ] Supposing the landlords were to meet the difficulty by 
a reduction of rent to the extent of the expected increase of rate, would not that 
have the effect of retaining the farmers, and retaining at the same time their in- 
terest in keeping down the expenditure? — Yes, I think it would. 

7740. Then, after all, the panic under which these farmers are flying off for 
America is a dread not so much of the increase of rates as of the impossibility of 
paying their present rents with the increase of rate into the bargain? — There 
may not be any good reason for it, but I think that they have a greater fear of 
rates than of anything. 

7741. Have the rents been reduced in your district during the last three or 
four years since the potato failure, to meet the times ? — I do not think that they 
have been reduced to any great amount. 

7742. Do not you think that that would be a remedy for the panic? — It 
might be, certainly. 

7743. Colonel Dunne.] Do not you think that it would be a greater relief if 
the tenants paid no rent at all r— Certainly ; I can have no hesitation in saying 
that. 

7744. Sir TV. Somerville.] But do you think, considering the value of land in 
your district, supposing that a good system of husbandry were adopted, that the 
rents are excessive ? — I do not ; I think that the larger farmers have had, even 
during these years, very fair means of paying their rent ; farmers holding a con- 
siderable quantity of ground. 

7745. Mr. P. Serope.] Are not those large farmers a very small minority of 
the farmers of the district ? — It is very hard to define what a large farmer is ; 
because what is called a large farmer in the north and a large farmer in the 
south are very different. 

7746. Do you think that under the circumstances of the last three or four 
years, farmers generally of your union have raised sufficient produce to enable 
them to pay the rents bargained for at a former period, before the potato failure, 
and the rates too? — I think that the larger farmers have paid their rents, as far 
as I know myself, far better than I could possibly have anticipated. 

7747. Have the smaller farmers paid their rents also : — No ; I expressly said 
the larger farmers. 

7748. Chairman.] Where do you draw the line between large and small far- 
mers? — The small farmer of course was the one that suffered principally from 
the potato failure, because he was more dependent upon it. 

7749. A man holding what number of acres would you call a small farmer, 
and what number of acres a large farmer ? — I should call a small farmer, on my 
own estate, a man holding anything under 10 or 12 acres ; it is very hard to put 
the limit. 

7750. Mr. Clements.] Which do you think would be the more desirable course 
to pursue, to require the tenants to pay their rents and to expend money upon 
the improvements of their farms, or to reduce their rents and spend nothing ? — 
I think it is much better to keep them up to the rents, and expend money. 

7751. Do you think that landlords can do both ; can reduce the rents, and 
can expend money upon the farms too ? — Not the generality of those that I am 
acquainted with, certainly. 

7752. Sir TV. Somerville.] Reverting to the emigration question, you are 
aware of the 13 th section in the Extension Act; has any advantage been taken 
of the provisions of that section, with the view of promoting emigration in your 
union ? — Not in the Sligo Union, but it has in the Manor Hamilton Union. 

7753. Can you tell why ; are you aware of any defect in the clause, or have 
you any suggestion to make which would improve its provisions? — I do not 
think that I can give the reasons why it was not acted upon, except that our 
funds were so limited that we found great difficulty in meeting our necessary 
current expenses. 

7754. Mr. Clements .] Have you found that the number of paupers charged 
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upon the union at large, at compared with the number charged upon the elec- 

Ch ”f 6 aM How t the "late change in the 

lawjany pauper iat is only six months and one day out of an electoral d.v.ston 

" DofoSS ?S to amend the law in that respect !-I jo - 
decidedly ; I ’think that it has a very injurious effect in the numbers tha 

S ^° 77 cQ b ^Xo ^lmt^xL^r^ld^^n^alt^the^w^hTthat respect? I think that 

fofsS monriifand a week, and they get off their chargeability to the part.enlar 
electoraidWsmn. ^ of the rating 0 f waste houses in *e ‘own of Sligo 

point ?— The collector houses exempted, it would make a difference 

TZT mSH tlie^oRecdon^th^occupiers of the houses are so apt 
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™X' YcuThave not many^tenements' rated under 41.1-Hardly any ; but for 

would by that means obtain the information ; in a town you do not, » 
man dol not know his next-door neighbour and you gain : nothing y ‘ - b “ 
that the number in towns under one landlord, as far as l am acquainted w 

TheTyof would continue the rating of the immediate lessors for houses 
in town's, and 1 you* would reduce the rating of immediate lessors in the case of 
persons letting houses and gardens only m the country h t 

P -76s Sir D NarreysA Why do you make a distinction between the. town 

14 chraged ’ did tbey 

D0 77 i 7 Ye is it not practically found to be difficult to ascertain who the immediate 
lessors are, in the iase of a line of contiguous houses under the value of 4 k^the 
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numbers only and not the name of the occupants being given in the rate book ? J Wynne, E*;. 
I really have not had an opportunity of looking into that. — - ~ 

7768. In the country have you had any difficulties in your union arising from 10 Ma y 1 4 9 ' 
the difficulty of ascertaining the immediate lessors ?— Not many, as far as I know. 

7769. Do you consider that the clause which is called the 4 l. clause has had 
the effect of encouraging or of leading to evictions for the purpose of pulling 
down tenements which are under the value i — I think that that is the tendency of 
it, decidedly ; but I could not say that it has had that effect. I think that it 
has that direct tendency. 

7770. Will you be kind enough to state what mode your Board adopts of 
striking off arrears of rate, previously to the formation of a new rate ?— Only 
those that are distinctly proved to be irrecoverable are struck off; the others are 
all carried on. 

777 1 . What amount of proof do the Board require that an arrear is irrecover- 
able ; do they appoint a committee to examine into the subject, or is it done by 
the full Board ?— I think it is generally done by the full Board, but there have 
been very trifling arrears struck off. 

7772. As irrecoverable ?— As irrecoverable, quite trifling; indeed I think 
principally from some mistake in rating, or some mistake of that sort ; they are 
always carried on. 

7773. Mr. Clements.'] Would you recommend a provision for the summary 

punishment of persons obtaining relief under false pretences ? — I should think it 
would be very desirable. . 

7774. Mr. Fagan.] Are any of the landlords in your district in the habit of 
paving the full rates for their tenants?— I am not aware of any, except in towns ; 

I myself adopted it in the town ; finding town property not very desirable as let 
by the year, I am adopting the plan of letting it weekly, and paying all charges. 

7775. Could you inform the Committee how the poor-law valuation stands, as 
respects the rents paid ; is the valuation higher or lower than the rents paid ? — 

1 should think it was very nearly the same. 

7776. So that, in point of fact, the tenant and the landlord pay half the rates 
between them ?— I think so ; as a general rule I might say that it was very 
equally divided in that way. 

7777. Can you state what is the average amount of rate which has been paid 
this last year, and the year before, in your union ? — I think the average amount 
collected is 2 s. 5 h d., or something like that. 

7778. What is the highest rate levied off an electoral division? Three shil- 
lings is the highest rate levied. _ „ 

7779. Do you recollect what were the average rates levied previously to the 
famine in 1845 ?— No; I could not tell you from memory, but I think from 

2 ir/. tolOtf. 

7780. That was before the famine? — Before the famine; as well as 1 remem- 
ber, excepting in the town of Sligo, I do not think that any was beyond 10 (f. 

7781. That 3s. rate, which was the highest rate levied in your union, was 
during the prevalence of extreme famine and destitution? — It was ; but the 3 s. 
rate was an instalment of a higher rate necessary. 

7782. Can you state what was the highest amount of rate levied for the year, 

say 1848, which was a year of extreme famine? — The highest amount endea- 
voured to be levied was 3 s. as an instalment, we will say. of 5 s. or 6 s., or what- 
ever it might be ; we did not attempt to collect more than 3 s. on any electoral 
division. . . 

7783. Did you collect the entire of the 3s.?— With the exception ot a tew 
electoral divisions the 3 s. rate was paid, with an arrear not worth speaking of, 
just what you would pass as an ordinary arrear at any time. 

7784. That 3 s. was an instalment of a larger rater — It was. 

7785. Taking that rate in the whole, what was the amount of the rate struck : 

—I wish to explain that the original rates were grounded on estimates made 
under the Temporary Relief Act, and they were in reality larger than were 
necessary; the estimate sent in of the supposed number to be relieved was 
much larger than we ever came to relieve under the poor law. 

7786. For the maintenance of your destitute, during the famine of last year, 
when the Temporary Relief Act was not in operation, what was the amount r— 

The largest rate struck for the last year was 7 5. 6 d., without repayment ot relief 



advances. 
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7787 That was during a year of extreme famine, when the food of tire whole 
country was lost, and the rate struck previously to the famine was as low as about 
21 d. in the pound ?-From 2} d. to 10 i. ; 2 S d. I gave as the lowest . 

7788. Supposing the food of the country to return, or that we could see 

our country once more in its normal condition, in the condition in which it was 
previously to the famine, do you think that there is any apprehension ot a o a. 
rate being struck on any electoral division in your union, and a 2 s. rate beyond 
i^mi the union at large ?■ — I do not, certainly ; and I stated, m giving my opinion 
of the maximum, that although I objected to the principle of a maximum, I did 
not think in this union that we should ever reach the 5 s. • . 

7789. Then as regards rates, there is no justification lor the panic which has 
existed amongst the landlords and the farmers in your union ?— What I stated 
was, that the prospect of an increased rate would create a panic, and induce 
farmers to emigrate who are just now balancing. 

7700 If you were a purchaser of land in your union, would yon deduct from 
the value of that land a 5 a. and a 2 rate on the value of the land or would 
you take it into your computation at all?— I should ceitainly take it into my 

““CThe full maximum ? — I do not know. I premised by saying that the 
maximum was not a subject to which I had turned my attention much and that 
I did not think myself capable of grappling with it ; but that if I wer e i called [upon 
to fix a maximum I should certainly wish to fix a very high one, although the 
circumstances of the Sligo Union might not justify me in doing so. 

7700 Sir W. Somerville. ] Did the expenses in any one electoral division at 
the close of the last financial year, the 29 th of September, amount to a s. in the 
pound ? — I think they did ; I know that the estimate in one for the next year 

IS 77qo ^Mr Fagtm.lDo you think that the apprehension of a maximum rate and 
a 2 / union rate, would prevent landlords borrowing under the Land Improvement 
Act?— Ido; encumbered landlords; landlords who are heavily encumbered; 

I have no doubt of it. . * . • t *1 • 1 n 1 

7794. The annual payment under the Land Improvement Act is, I think, 6 J 

per cent, in 22 years ? — Yes. 

779*;. Then the whole money is paid, and interest too . les. 

7706. Is it not the practice of the Government to send down surveyors to 
estimate what would be the return from the expenditure, before they lend the 

m °7797- Do you know what is the amount of return that is expected before they 
lend the money ? — I do not exactly know. , T „ 1 A f 

7798. Is there a minimum ?-I could not tell you at present ; but I could at 
once meet you by saying that the one is a certain payment and the other is uncer- 
tain receipt ; and that an incumbered landlord, with the prospect of a 2 s. rate, 
■will not incur a certain payment upon the prospect of an uncertain return. 1 
myself think that the return will be far greater; but, at the same time, if I am 
obliged to pay a certain quantity of interest every year, and 1 have just suf- 
ficient margin to ensure the payment of the rentcharge, I will not, for the un- 
certain prospect of an increased rent, subject myself to the certain payment 
of the Land Improvement. . , , 

77QQ. If the return is estimated at eight per cent, for an expenditure oi 6* 
per cent., is there not absolutely an annual profit instead of a loss on the part 
of the landlord ?— No ; because there you still depend upon an uncertainty ; 
the tenant may promise to pay you that eight per cent or ten per cent., hut you 
may not get it ; I do not think it is wise in a landlord so circumstanced to 
undertake it ; I do not £ay you may not get it. 

7800. Is not there a provision for increasing the rent from the tenant? Of 
course; but what I am talking of is the chance of being paid that increased 
rent. I would not run that risk ; and in carrying it out myself I have ex- 
pended the money, as far as I could, upon the lands of persons who had old 
beneficial leases; the application comes from them, and in that application they 
bind themselves to pay the rentcharge. Then I feel myself safe, because I know 
that the land under any circumstances will pay it ; but it I do it upon land now 
let at the value, although the tenant may say that he will pay it, still from many 
causes of a peculiar nature he may not be able to pay it. j 
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7801. Is there a power under the Land Improvement Act for a tenant to bor- 
row this money ? — 1 think there is ; I forget the term exactly which he must 
have in the land ; a long term of lease. 

7802. Mr. P. Scrope.] Is destitution in your union on the increase, or is it 
diminishing? — I should hope it was decreasing in general, but in some of these 
electoral divisions it has increased. There has been very great pressure upon 
us of late, and considering that we have so very enlarged workhouse accommo- 
dation, I should fear that there still must be very great destitution. 

7803. Is there any improvement which you can suggest in the mode of deal- 
ing with that destitution ; to what measures or alteration of the present law 
would you look for an improvement? — As to the Sligo Union, that money 
advanced for the arterial drainage I think would be of the greatest possible 
importance at the present moment. Now is just the time that the pressure begins, 
from this until about the 1st of August. This is just the time that the arterial 
drainage can be carried on with the greatest effect. 

7804. That is to say, the pressure of able-bodied paupers ? — Yes. 

7805. And are there the means of employing those able-bodied paupers in 
arterial drainage in your neighbourhood ? — There are at the present moment 
either four or five drainages which have passed under all the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, and can be commenced at any moment. 

7806. Have you any reason to believe that it is contemplated to commence 
those works ? — In the last few days I have seen some proceedings which give me 
hopes that they will be commenced. 

7807. Would they require any extended expenditure beyond what the 
Government would be likely to supply to that district ? — I think not, in general ; 
they are not very extensive lines of drainage, and as it happens they are very 
much scattered through the country, and would relieve a great many electoral 
divisions. 

7808. If employment were found for the able-bodied poor in that way, do not 
you think that there would be less desertion of families, and that you would have 
fewer of those widows, or sham widows, in the workhouse whose husbands have 
left them at present a charge to the union ? — I have no doubt of it at all. 

7809. Do you think that those men who have so deserted their families have 
done so solely because they were utterly unable to find work in the union ? — I 
think so; I think it is entirely from want of employment; they prefer leaving 
them to going into the workhouse. 

7810. And if they had gone into the workhouse they would have been sepa- 
rated from them equally as much as they are now ? — Certainly : according to 
the classification they would. 

7811. Therefore they had only the choice of going into one quarter of the 
workhouse themselves, or to one auxiliary workhouse themselves, their wives and 
children being taken into another, or going elsewhere to seek for work, which 
they could not find at home, leaving their wives and children under the same 
circumstances precisely as if they had entered the workhouse ? — Quite so, 
I think. 

7812. Under the influence of that state of things, do you think it extraordinary, 
or do you think it criminal, that they should have acted as they have doner— I 
do not think it at all extraordinary, but under the law it is criminal. 

7813. Morally speaking, you are not astonished at their having done so ? — 
Not at all. 

7814. In fact, their course of conduct is entirely the consequence of the law 
as it stands, and the impossibility of obtaining labour within your union ? — It is, 
certainly. 

781/5. Do you think that there would be any chance of increasing the demand 
for labour, and the amount of employment given by private parties, if you were 
to individualize, more than at present is the case, the responsibility of the land- 
owners, by making each landowner responsible, not for the resident poor upon 
his estate, but for the maintenance of his proportion of the able-bodied poor of 
the division, according to his valuation ? — Making a person responsible either to 
employ or to pay for them. 

781*6. Either to employ or to pay for his proportion of the pauperism of the 
division ? — Certainly ; I should think it would tend to induce a man to give 
employment, if he must either pay for them or give them employment. 

0.3a. G 3 7S1 7. Supposing 
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7817 Supposing there were 500 unemployed labourers at present on the rates, 
a [un-den to Ms division, and Ids proportion of the valuation was onedenth up- 
nosino- he were allowed to be exempt from rates if he employed eO of those 
labourers, is it not likely that that would stimulate employment ?-l have no 

^”781 8* D°o U y d ou think it impossible that such a system could be carried out ; do 
not you think it worthy of consideration ?— I do consider it worthy of conside- 
retio S n how far the poor could be relieved by giving them employment, certainly 
78% Are there many landowners who do not give then- full proportion of 
employment to the population of the division r— A great number. 

7820 Mr S Crawford.-] Do you know whether m that district of Ire and the 

tenants occupying thTLds liold J by lease or at will, generally ^-Generally from 
year to year now, old leases having been wearing out foi many y-ais. 

1 782 l. y Under those circumstances, do you consider that they have 1 my ™du«- 
ment to make improvements on the soil of their own larm r— I think that where 
they have been under the same family for many centuries they do not seem to 
value a lease at all ■ they make the improvements exactly the same whether 
they have a lease or whether they have not : but where they hold, lor instance, 
we 'may say, under a glebe tenure, or such uncertain tenures, the case is very 

dl Ts“!' Have you heard any expression of opinion against a reasonable increase 
of rent, in consequence of the improvements?— I have never, myself, to my own 

kn 7823 dg Sir W. Somerville.} Have yon turned your attention at ail to the opera- 
tion of the quarter-acre clause in your union; has it worked usefully, or the 

L"^"h y ; P , do you think, .0 those who 
should legitimately apply for relief?—! should say not, as a general rule. There 
certainly have been cases of great destitution where people held a larger amount 
of land than entitled them to relief ; and perhaps there might 
if proved!/ guarded, made for remedying, by way of loan, 01 somethin of that 
sort, without requiring- them to give up their land ; because I am sure that there 
have been very severe cases of destitution of people holding a lai = er amount 0 
land, and being unwilling to give it up. 

7825. Upon the whole you think that that arrangement has worked benefi- 
cially r— Upon the whole I think that that arrangement has worked very benefi- 
cially indeed, and that it was quite necessary. 

7826. Mr. S. Crawford.'] Is it the practice in your part, of Ireland for the 
landlord to make buildings and permanent improvements himself, or to pay for 
the cost of their being performed ?— I. should say that all improvemen 
made by the tenant, as a general case ; there is some assistance given in roo g 
and that sort of thing, but as a general case they are made by the tenant. 

7827. Colonel Dunne. ] Have there been any associations in any electoral 
divisions to employ the labourers within those electoral divisions, and free them- 
selves from the rate ? — Not any. 

78-18. Do not you think it would he an advantage, without any assessment to 
leave the electoral division the power of exempting themselves from rate li they 
took all the labourers in that district on their own shoulders, and sent none 0 
them to the workhouse ? — It is a point which I have never considered, but it 
appears to me that it would. 

7820. Mr. Reynolds.] In the county of Sligo is there or has there been a 
general disinclination on the part of the landlords to grant leases to tenants 1 do 
Sot think there is at all ; but I think the state of affairs for many years has made 
it very difficult to say what the landlord should ask or what the tenant should 
give ; and I do not think that the tenants are ansions at all about taking leases. 

7830. Perhaps the question may be better understood by you, 1 as you 
whether from political causes the landlords have withheld leases from a particular 
class of their tenants, and granted them to others ?-0t my own knowledge I 
could not answer you ; there may have been that tendency. 

7831. Not on your own estate ?-I have not refused a lease on my own estate 

since I came into that property. . . e 

7830 But have you heard that that was the practice m the county of bligo 
on the part of certain landlords with large possessions?—! do not think that it 
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is the practice there any more than in other counties. I know that there is an 
indisposition in most parts of Ireland to grant leases to persons who may be 
constrained to vote against the landlord. 

7833. Who may differ in political feelings from the landlords? — Certainly ; I 
have no doubt that there is that feeling. 

7834. Do you think that that cause has operated extensively in the county of 
Sligo to diminish the quantity of Parliamentary voters?— I am not aware of its 
operation in Sligo more than anywhere else. 

* 7835. Do you think that that has operated in Sligo? — It may have operated 
in Sligo. The conclusion which you wish to draw is, that it has retarded im- 
provement. I must say that I see no lack of improvement in the case of tenants 
holding from year to year, but that I have seen them improve decidedly more 
than those holding by lease. I have no hesitation at all, as far as my own tena.nls 
are concerned, in saying that those holding from year to year are as improving 
tenants as any on my estate. 

7836. Then you believe that tenants from year to year being entirely at the 
mercy of their landlords, are more likely to improve than if they had leases 
which wor, 1 ' 1 render them independent of them ? — I have stated what I have 
seen. I do not say whether they are more likely to improve, but that they do 
improve. 

7837. On your own estate? — Yes ; and wherever they have confidence in their 
landlord they improve. I have never on my estate found on the part of a tenant 
any anxiety to hold by lease. 

7838. Is not the non-granting of leases in the county of Sligo an ingredient 
in the increase of pauperism in that county ? — I should say decidedly not. 

7839. Then how do you account for this fact, that you are favourable to the 
quarter-acre clause ; you say it has worked well? — Yes. 

7840. Be so good as to state in what manner it has worked well ? — Because I 
think we should have the whole of the community looking for relief, no matter 
how many acres they had, as under the previous Act. 

7841. You do not mean to say that the solvent portion of those yearly tenants 
would be looking for relief on your estate? — I did not say upon my estate. 

7842. You say the whole of the community would be looking for relief? — I 
say that, as was the case before when we had not a quarter-acre clause, under the 
Temporary Relief Act, we should have persons holding several acres of ground 
looking for relief. 

7843. Am I to understand from you that you believe that the quarter-acre 
clause has worked w.dl because it has enabled the guardians to refuse relief to 
the possessors of a quarter of an acre, unless they give up possession of all ? — 
No ; what I meant to convey was this, that it enables the guardians to have a 
test, and that without that test I think we could not control relief at all. 

7844. Is not that test the circumstance that they are compelled to surrender 
the quarter of an acre before they get relief? — Of course ; the test is this, that we 
ask whether they are in possession of more than a quarter of an acre, and if they 
are we have no legal power to give them relief. 

7845. But it is a condition for receiving relief that they shall surrender the 
quarter of an acre ? — The Board of Guardians have often had it said to them, 
“ Such a man will not give up his holding ; ” we have said, “ We have nothing 
to do with the fact of whether a man will give up his holding or not ; if he is in 
possession of more than a quarter of an acre we cannot relieve him ; if he is only' 
in possession of a quarter of an acre, of course we can.” 

7846. If he is in possession of a quarter of an acre, plantation measure, in con- 
tradistinction to a quarter of an acre statute measure, then you make it a sine qua 
non that he shall give up that quarter of an acre, plantation measure, or you refuse 
him relief? — We adhere strictly to the law, of course. 1 do not mean to say that 
we always require the measurement of the difference between a plantation and a 
statute acre, that we go so strictly to work as that ; but if it is represented to us 
that a person holds more than that, we do not give him relief. 

7847. But you are aware that the statute itself says, a quarter of an acre, statute 
measure? — Yes. 

7848. Do you believe that during a period of temporary distress, such as we 
may call the present, at all events in the county of Sligo, it. would be a better 
system to abolish that quarter-of-an-acre clause, and to give the able-bodied 
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labourer some temporary out-door t0 h ^™s e e™ucb ^rmL^erils 
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to it. 



Cesar George Otway, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

7 8 49 . Sir B. Ferguson.'] HOW long have T-*^*** “ 

Commissioner and Inspector undei the * lo ye( j ? _l n various districts ; the 

7850. In what districts have you b J J f Cavan, the county of Fer- 

—I formed all the unions in Cavan , all the unions b ghan . 

except two, in Donegal ; and the union of Cfones, “ forming those 
7S52. Sir R. Ferguson.) ^liat prm em ,y avom . cd P act up as far as I 

unions and electoral divisions, gene y • Poor-law Commissioners ; 

there was ^acirculaV^LSd fo^h^As^Utot (Commissioners in 1838 , as to forming 

the 7 8 5 t “i what district are yon at present engaged 

undefyour charge ?-At present the Lao- 
Sligo, Manorhamilton, Ballyshann > S £ ett erkennv, and Dunfanaghy. 

derg, Strabane, Derry, dutricfl tad a much more enlarged 

Previous to my getting chaige of my p B t0 t j ie extreme point of 

district; 1 had a district going from Galway ray l 

Donegal, including Longford and Athlone ^ Galway Bay t0 Donegal ?— 

7S54. For what period had you that ^ ; had J at one t ; me Galway, 

I will name the unions I had previou Castlebar, Ballinrobe, Swineford, 

Clifden Tuam, Athlone, Longford, V p Ballyshannon, Enniskillen, 

Ballina, Sligo, Boyle, Camck-on-Sh^ all those unions under my 

Lisnaskea, Lowtherstoivn, Done al, G • n made . but during the famine 

foft? lattm enYoV A^t had the Mayo district together with 

a first Boards of 

Guardians were dismissed under * j se( J ?_The two unions in my district 
7856. For what cause were they J 1S “ ,S ^' ^ were t he first dismissed in 
where the Guardians were dismis ( Castlebar; it was from perfect 

Ireland) °\ ^° n ’ 

incompetency on the part ot toe e u extreme distress then arising ; 

even in ordinary times, and esp 7 ^ insufficient rates were struck, and 

there was no control over the officers, and 

the affairs of the unions got into a sta * aa provid^for ; what steps were 

78.57. How was the want of th . 0 f J “ B S were d ssolved, and paid 

taken when the Boards were dismissed ?— I he lioaras we 

guardians were appointed. t believe you were unwell in 

tss& aaotfaM* i *, — o. 

of their appointment. . 4 .anorted on those districts since?— Yes, I have 

7859. Have you examined and repo ( February i 848 , or the beginning of 
reported upon those districts since. . .. m e to visit the unions of West- 

Marcli, the Commissioners wrote to me q h b j amount of relief 
port and Castlebar, stating that they were ala ™ ad “Action of rates, and the 
afforded, the great expense of 

want of any corresponding means on the p j consjdcred to be the causes, 

selves; they requested me to mqm* . ^witnesses upon oath, such as from 
8^o Ce Have^ou ‘tlia/ report 1— fhave rat it with me ; I have a copy of it^ 
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7861. Can you procure a copy for the Committee? — I cannot; they can get C. C 
it from the Poor-law Commission, 1 presume. The Lords’ Committee have asked - 
me to produce a copy, and I have stated to them that I would do so ; that I 
would write to Dublin on the subject, and mention the wishes of the Committee 
to the Commissioners. The date of that, report is 18 th March 1848 . 

7862 Mr. Monsell.] Was it printed ? — No, not that I am aware of. 

7863 Have you never seen it in print?— Yes, I have seen it in print ; I under- 
stood tlie previous question to mean as to whether it was published. 

7864. It has not been published?— No. 

7865. And was not submitted to Parliament? — Not that I am aware ot. 

7866. Although it Was printed?— I saw the report in print; but I am not 
aware of its having been submitted to Parliament. 

7867. Mr. Bright.'] You state that that report has been printed but not pub- 

lislied : I saw it in print, because I corrected the proof sheet of it in print. 

7868. When did you see it in print?— The proof sheet was sent me to correct. 

The exact circumstances of the case are these : I wrote the report in a hurry, 
believing that it was immediately required for Parliamentary purposes, or the 
purposes of the Commission, 

7860 Was the report forwarded to you for correction, from the othce ot the 
Poor-law Commission in Dublin ?— Yes. When I sent up my original report, 1 
stated that I was not able to make a copy of it ; in fact, I wrote it very hurnedly 
to save time, and I was not able to keep a copy of it, even for my own informa- 
tion ; I therefore requested that two proofs should be sent to me. 

7870. In saving that you wrote it hurriedly, do you mean that you had not 
time sufficiently to consider it ?— Not as to consideration ; 1 do not at all allude 
to that ; I generally keep copies of what I write ; I write a rough draft ot my 
report, and then copy it myself, which I was not able to do in this case. 

7871 Were you asked any questions as to that report, before the Committee 
of the House of Lords ? — I was asked whether I had made such a report. 

7872. Did the Committee order you to produce that report?— The Committee 

asked me to forward them a copy of it. . 

7873. And you are about to do that?— Yes, I am aoout communicating with 
the office in Dublin on the subject. 

-874. Then if this Committee were to request a copy, you could also procure 
a copy for them ? — If the Chairman desired it I would apply to the Commissioners 

and ask for it. _ . . , . . T - • - 

7875. I allude to the report respecting the Castlebar and '» estport unions . 

YC -8 7 6. Mr. Monsell.] Do you know why that report was not submitted to Par- 
liament ?— I do not. I presume the Commissioners have a right to judge of what 
reports will afford information to Parliament or not. 

7877. Mr. Fagan.] What was this report?— I have stated to the Committee 
already what the report was about. In March 1848 , or in the latter end ot 
February 1848 , I received a letter from the Commissioners, stating that they 
were alarmed at the large amount of relief that was being afforded in the unions 
of Castlebar and Westport, and at the large amount of public money that those 
unions were requiring to meet that amount of relief; and they requested me, as 
having had so long charge of that district (I forget the exact words of the letter, 
but that was the meaning of it), to go there and examine as to the causes of this, 
and as to the non-collection of rates, and examine witnesses on oath, that from 
my former local knowledge 1 thought most likely to give me the best information. 

I accordingly did so. 

7878. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Was there an inspector in charge of the unions of 
Castlebar and Westport at the time r— There was a local inspector or a temporary 
inspector, as he is called, at the Union of Westport and at the union at Castle- 
bar ; and also a district inspector, a colleague of my own. 

7879. Who was the temporary inspector?— The temporary inspector ot W es - 
port was Mr. Lynch, who is at present a district inspector. 

7880. Was he also of Castlebar?— No; Captain Farren. _ 

7881. Colonel JDtuwe.] Was Mr. Bourke there at the timer— Mr. Richard 
Bourke was inspector of the district ; he had only lately come to the district. 

7882. Sir W. Somerville.] Are not there an immense number ot reports sent 
up to the Poor-law Commission from every part of Ireland, which are not pro- 
duced to Parliament ?— A great number ; the Commissioners could hardly puo- 

o, 34 * H 
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lish all the reports that I constantly write ; I wrote a report lately, I think as im- 
portant a report or nearly so, upon the causes of the decrease of destitution in 
my district. 

7883. Mr. O' Flaherty.] This was a special report from that district? — Yes. 

7884. You were directed to leave your own district in order to report upon 
the circumstances of two unions in another district ? — I was. 

7885. Those two unions being under the charge of Mr. Bourke, a colleague of 
yours ? — Yes. 

7886. They also being under the charge of temporary inspectors? — Yes. 

7887. Mr. Bright.] In looking at these papers with regard to this Union of 
Castlebar, I find that up to the 29th of September 1S48, there were very heavy 
expenses: in Castlebar electoral division, for example, 10 s. ; another place called 
Islandady, 22 s. 9 d. ; Addergoole, 20 s. 3d.; Drum, 11 s. 6 d . ; Ballintubber, 
11 s. ; Ballyhean, 10 s. ; Breafy, 10 s. 4 d. On looking at the sums collected for 
the same period, it appears that in Castlebar the sum is 2s. 11 d; Islandady, 
2s. Id. ; Addergoole, Is. 3d. Can you give the Committee any explanation 
of this extraordinary difference between the amount per pound collected during 
the year, and the sum of the expenses ? — I cannot. I have been very much 
surprised to find that in the Union of Castlebar the sum collected for the year 
ending 29th of September 1S4S, only amounted to Is. 7 5 d. in the pound, while 
the amount required was so large, and when in the poorer unions in the north 
there was a great deal more collected ; for instance, 4 s. in the pound in the 
union of Glenties. 

7888. In taking evidence for your report, did you find that the rates which 
had been struck had been generally and equally collected through the union ? — 
I did not ; I found that they had not been collected. 

7889. Did you find that parties holding either by right of ownership or as imme- 
diate lessors to a considerable extent, had not paid their rates, and that smaller 
owners or holders or tenants had been compelled to pay in large numbers? — I did ; 
it is however right to mention, in reference to that, that at this time the immediate 
lessors were contending the point as to a large portion of the rate, and stating that 
they were not liable for it ; they were stating that they were rated for parties who 
really were not their immediate tenants, but the fact was that a large amount of 
the then arrear was due by parties rated as immediate lessors. 

7890. But leaving the immediate lessors out of the question, who were acting 
under an opinion about their being rightly or wrongly rated, was the rate gene- 
rally and equally collected on all other parties ? — The evidence that I got from the 
rate collectors was, that some of the parties best able to pay, of the immediate les- 
sors and occupiers, had not paid, and that it was the smaller and poorer class that 
had paid most; that was the direct evidence, as I recollect it. 

7891. When you speak of occupiers, do you mean tenants only, or tenants and 
proprietors ? — I am speaking of tenants or occupiers of land ; for instance, there 
were persons holding very large farms of grass lands that had not paid their rates ; 
they stated that they were waiting for fairs, and they made different excuses, as 
tr.e collectors told me ; but the rates had not been paid from many large occupiers, 
while they had from very small ones, and legal proceedings were about being 
adopted to enforce it. 

7892. With regard to the average amount of rate which those lessors had to 
pay, did it appear to you, or has it appeared since from any operation of legal 
proceedings, that there was any ground for that objection which they made, or 
that it was an excuse to escape the payment of rates ? — I am not aware of the 
facts. I collected from the papers that legal proceedings have been taken against 
some of the immediate lessons, and my impression is that they went in favour of 
the immediate lessors who took defence, at least some of them. 

7893. Mr. Fagan.] Then they were right in the objection ? — Some of them ; 
that is my impression. 

7894. Mr. Bright.] That they were not really the parties that were liable? — 
Yes, to a considerable extent. My opinion at the time was this, that though a 
great many mistakes might have been made in the valuation and rate-books as to 
the rating of immediate lessors, from the peculiar manner in which property was 
held, owing to the former old leases, which I think I could explain to the Com- 
mittee, and though there were a great many errors committed in putting down 
persons as the immediate lessors of occupiers, yet I did not and do not consider 
that the errors went to the full extent of the objections made. 

7895. At 
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7895. At the time when these large occupiers did not pay, and small ones were c. 
forced to pay, was the union under the management of vice-guardians, or were 
there only the ordinary guardians • — Under vice-guardians. I am speaking now 
with reference to the state of the union when I went to make this inquiry. 

7896. Did it appear to you that the vice-guardians had been less exacting upon 
the large occupiers than they had been upon the small ones? — Certainly not, but 
it appeared to me that the rate collectors had ; it was upon them that I in my 
mind cast the blame. 

7897. Were the rate collectors parties who had been appointed by the vice- 
guardians, or who had been there when the union was under its ordinary guardians? 

— They had been appointed, I think, by the vice-guardians; I am not quite sure as to 
that. Some of them certainly were ; whether they were all so or not, I cannot sav. 

7898. Do you attribute to that partial exemption of the large occupiers the 
fact that so very small a sum was collected in those unions ? — Certainly, that was 
one of the great causes of the large amount of uncollected rate ; but when I 
pressed the collector upon the point, he said, “ If I give them time, they will pay 
me altogether, and I am waiting but I considered that so long a time had elapsed, 
that he outstripped the proper discretion which he ought to have used, 

7899. Is it the fact that during the very time when he was postponing their day 
of payment, these unions were receiving relief from Government, or from the 
British Association, or from both ? — They were receiving it from one or the other 
source, or both, in large amounts. 

7900. In much larger amounts than their rates were actually being paid up ?— 
They were receiving very large sums per week. The amount of weekly receipts 
from the rate, I suppose, would not have paid for one-half of the in-door relief, 
let alone the out-door relief. 

7901 . Colonel Dunned] Did you recommend the dismissal of the collectors? — No. 

7902. Are you aware that Mr. Bourke subsequently said that he would dismiss 
the collectors, except that the dismissal would cause greater evils than retaining 
them ? — No. 

7903. Mr. Bright.'] Was it the fact that in those unions there was a Board of 
Vice-guardians in each union, or were there two or three unions under one Board 
of Vice-guardians? — There were three unions, the Union of Ballinrobe, the Union 
of Castlebar, and the Union of Westport, under three paid guardians. 

7904. Do you imagine that it was possible for those three guardians, under the 
circumstances of the country then, properly to take charge of three extensive 
unions like those ? — I do not and did not, and so reported ; and very shortly after- 
wards two guardians were put to each union. It was impossible the Commissioners 
could have foreseen what the difficulties of the case were at first. This was early' 
in the year 1847. The amount of administration that might be required at one 
time would not be sufficient for another. 

7905. Has there been any change with regard to the vice-guardians of those 
unions, or do they retain now two guardians to each union ? — Two guardians to 
each union, I believe ; I believe there are some changes as to the individuals, but 
I am not exactly aware of the exact nature of the changes. 

7906. Sir R. Ferguson.] With respect to your experience of paid guardians, 
do you consider that they have been adequate to the administration of out-door 
relief? — I think that where there is a very extensive amount of out-door relief, 
the want of local experience and knowledge on the part of the vice-guardians 
operates extremely injuriously. 1 think it is the great point of failure with refer- 
ence to vice-guardians. I think with reference to the management of workhouses, 
the election and control of officers, taking of contracts, and the making, enforcing 
and collection of rates, a vast deal of good has been done, and the services of the 
vice-guardians have been eminently useful and successful ; but their point of 
failure, in my opinion, has been in dealing with extensive amounts of out- door relief. 

7907. With respect to the administration of out-door relief, what is your opinion 
on the second section of the Poor Relief Extension Act, and the administration of 
relief under it to able-bodied; have you formed any opinion of the operation of 
that clause? — I think it is from the second section of the Poor-law' Extension Act, 
the out-door relief which can be given by that section, that the greatest liability to 
abuse arises ; but I consider that, under the circumstances of the country at the 
time, it was absolutely necessary to give out-door relief if you intended to save 
the lives of the people ; you could not by any possible amount of workhouse relief 
have attained that object. 

0.34. h 2 7908. Chairman.] 
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C. G. Otway, Esq. 7908. Chairman .] Under the circumstances of the time, you say it was neces- 

sary ? At the present time. I think that there are districts in Ireland at present 

ip May 1849. Jhere it would be impossible adequately to relieve the population, so as to save 
life, without having the powers that are given under the second section of the Act. 

I look upon it as a very dangerous remedy, but I think that it is one which in 
extreme cases, as a last resource, is necessary. I am sure that in the manage- 
ment of the Sligo Union, though the full order for giving relief to the able-bodied 
has never been called for, I should not have felt myself safe if I had not had the 
power, in cases of necessity, of calling for that order. 

7909. Then limiting your answer in the way you do, do you mean that that 
clause should not be allowed to continue in common and ordinary times? — That 
clause, 1 consider, was enacted to meet an extraordinary state of things, to operate 
when an extraordinary state of things arises ; but if a time were to come when 
the country was brought to a natural and healthy social state, I think that no 
necessity would exist for that clause ; I should think that it should be then at 
. once repealed. 

7910'. Mr. P. Scrope.] Are not the Commissioners under the Act the parties 
to judge whether a state of things, calling upon them to bring that clause into 
operation is in existence or not,' and would it not be unsafe to repeal the clause 
oiving them that power ? — Certainly, in the present state of the country. 

° 79° 1 . Supposing the circumstance of another failure of the potato crop occurred 
10 years hence, or the failure of any crop producing an extraordinary amount of 
destitution, would not it be necessary for the Commissioners to put that clause 
into operation to prevent excessive mortality r — As long as the country is in a 
state liable to those periodical returns of famine, such as I have always remem- 
bered (the last famine has only been a great increase, I consider, of preceding 
famines), it will require such a power to be vested, under great responsibility, 
in the central authority. It is only in an almost savage and barbarous state 
that I consider such constant liability to famine or demi-famiue can arise. 
Looking forward to a state of the country in which the population will be properly 
proportioned to the means of subsistence, and when the land will be made to 
yield what it might do under a proper system of cultivation, and when the social 
relations of Ireland are in a satisfactory state, I would not then anticipate the 
recurrence of a famine, and therefore I would not consider it necessary to have 
such a clause in the poor law. 

7912. Sir R. Ferguson.] From your experience of the administration of this 
relief under the Poor-law Act, and also of that under the Relief Commission, do 
you consider that such a power would be better under the Poor-law Commissioners 
or under an independent body ?— Am I to understand by the question, whether 
I think it would be better to have the second section maintained in the poor law 
of the country, or administered by some other temporary expedient, such as the 
Labour Rate Act or the Relief Commission ? 

7913. Yes. — I consider it infinitely better to have it connected with the per- 
manent poor law of the country as long as the necessity for it exists, than to have 
two systems of relief going on at the same time, and causing the difficulties and 
dangers and evil consequences which I saw result from the labour rate and the 
Relief Commission. 

7914. Mr. P. Scrope .] Does that clause confer any more power upon the Com- 
missioners than exists in England under the English poor law ? — I would not wish 
to speak as to the English poor law ; I have had no experience of it. 

7915. Are you not aware that under the English poor law the Board of Guar- 
dians have the power of giving out-door relief to able-bodied poor, unless they 
are prohibited from doing "so by the Poor-law Commissioners? — I was not exactly 
aware of that. 

7916. Sir R. Fergnson.\ With respect to the state of destitution in your district 
generally, what is the state of destitution in your district this year as compared 
with last ? — It is much less. 

7917. From what causes do you consider that that arises? — Speaking of my 
own" district, I think it arises chiefly from the large amount of produce available 
for the food of the people this year as compared with last year, especially of 
potatoes ; potatoes have not this year failed in my district to anything like the 
extent that they did even last year ; they have turned out remarkably well. 

7918. Mr. Bright.'] When you say “ my district,” will you state exactly what 
you mean? — In the county of Donegal I have eight unions, in the county of 

Tyrone 
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Tyrone two unions, the union of Londonderry, the union of Sligo, and the union 
of Manorhamilton. With reference to the causes of the decrease of destitution, 
the first cause I consider to be the greater amount of produce available this year 
for the food of the people ; the second cause I consider to be the increased amount 
of employment ; and the third cause migration, emigration, and death. 

7919. Sir R. Ferguson .] You have stated that the second cause is the increase 
■of employment ; will you state in what that increase of employment consists ? — 
Last year I found that the farmer classes in the district of which I am speaking 
were very much disinclined to employ their ordinary amount of farm labourers and 
the farm servants that they had previously employed ; they were chiefly, I think, 
deterred from that by the fear that prices might rise to the same extent that they 
had done the year before. Practically speaking, at my Boards of Guardians last 
year a large number of persons used to apply, stating that they could not get 
employment as labourers and servants, such as in the herding of cattle and as 
farm servants, voung males and females ; this year very few of that class have 
applied ; and, generally speaking, when they do apply, they are offered employ- 
ment by some uuardian present. I think the amount of employment was les- 
sened last year owing to the fears that in the early part of the year prevailed 
as to a recurrence of the famine prices of the year before. 

7920. Chairman.'] Were they afraid that the prices would rise? — They were ; 
this was the year after 1847; and the farming classes had not recovered them- 
selves to any extent, and they parted with every available person that they could 
in their employment. This year, from the good crop of potatoes, comparatively 
speaking, and finding that the prices did not rise, they have employed them. 
That is a practical fact which has come under my own knowledge ; that class do 
not apply to the Board of Guardians now. 

7921 . Do you state it as a practical fact, that the dread of high prices caused a 
diminution of employment? — That is my own opinion as to one of the causes 



7922. Sir R. Ferguson.] Am I to understand you that the dread of the high 
prices which they would have to pay for the food for their farm servants, prevented 
them from employing farm servants? — Yes, last year. 

7023. Mr. Fagan.] They had to purchase foreign food? — They had ; and this 
year the amount of consumption of foreign corn as compared to oatmeal and home- 
grown corn is not half as great as it was last year. 

7924. Mr. P. Scrope.] Then do they pay their labourers in food? — Those 
classes of labourers that I am speaking of, they feed. 

7925. Sir R. Ferguson .] Has there~been much employment given by landlords 
either by advances under the Landed Property Improvement Act, or otherwise? 
I think that that is another of the causes of the increase of the amount of em- 
ployment ; several instances of it have occurred in different parts of my district, 
and in some of the worst parts of it ; some of the worst parts of it have been con- 
siderably improved. Districts in the county of Sligo that were extremely bad, and 
where we had the greatest number relieved, under both the Labour Rate, the 
Relief Commission Act, and the Poor-law Extension Act last year, this year are 
the very lowest as to the receipt of relief, or I believe the very lowest. 

7926. With respect to the diminution of numbers by emigration or by death, 
has there been a large emigration from the district over which you have charge? 
— Very large ; especially from the north-west of Donegal. 

7927. Of what class of persons has that emigration consisted -—There are dif- 
ferent classes. I would divide them into three classes ; there is one class which 
comprises the next class to the small farmers, the larger and better kind of farmers; 
a good many of this class have sold their farms, and have emigrated. 

7928. Mr. Bright.'] Do you mean the fee-simple ? — Their tenant-right. 

7929'. Sir R. Ferguson.] What is your opinion with regard to the emigration 

of that first class, farmers with capital ? — I think that the emigration ot that class 
is an injury to Ireland ; those men sell everything they can, turn it into money, 
and take capital with them to reinvest in the country to which they go, and 
deprive us of that which of all other things we want most, namely, energy and 
skill and capital ; for they are the most energetic and the most skilful of the people 
in the country ; the very circumstance of their endeavouring to emigrate, and so 
better themselves, I think is a proof of it. 

7930. What is the second class who emigrate?— The second class consists ot 
the younger sons and daughters of farmers; I mean able-bodied men and I able- 
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bodied women who go in order to get service. I have known people of that class 
emigrate this year and last year, who would not have thought of it some years 
before • who would formerly have expected to have got portions of land, and to 
have become heirs to part of the farms of their parents ; they have gone out to 
America, looking, for service. A large amount of money has been sent over 
to the district of which I am speaking, from that class. When they go they 
generally obtain situations, and they are enabled to save their wages, and they 
generally send money over for their relatives that remain at home, to bring out 
sisters and brothers and friends and connexions. The emigration of that class I 
consider is both of use to Ireland and to the country they go to, because it lightens 
the labour market here, and it gives wherever they go to an efficient class of 
self-sustaining able-bodied labourers and servants. 

7931. Chairman .] With regard to the first class, you stated that they sold the 
goodwill of their farms and anything which they had ; does not that lead to an 
increase in the size of farms ; are they not generally bought by the neighbouring 
farmer? — In some cases it has done so ; but latterly, owing to the large amount of 
tenant-rio-ht which has been thrown into the market, they have not been able 
to sell. 

7932. Sir R. Ferguson.'] What would you describe as the third class of emi- 

grants? — The third class are the miserable small cottiers who have, 1 might say, 
no means whatsoever ; who endeavour to scrape up what they can to pay then- 
passage, and people anxious to get rid of them afford them assistance to go. 
They are not likely to be self-sustaining labourers abroad, and they leave this 
country merely to “avoid the evils by which they are surrounded. The persons 
amongst whom they live are anxious to get rid of them, and generally assist 
them. : 

7933 - What is your opinion of the emigration of that class of labourers r — The 
effects of the emigration of that class appear to me to be of use to this country, 
because we are getting rid of a class likely to become burdens upon the public 
support; but I think that its effect is injurious in this way, that by their going 
out to the colony or United States, where they are not likely to be able ade- 
quately to support themselves, it discourages emigration, and deters those good 
accounts coming over, as to the success of the emigrants, which I look upon as 
one of the great means of encouraging a safe and voluntary emigration from this 
country. ... . 

7^34. Has there been any considerable diminution by death in the district 
over which you preside? — I think there has been a very considerable diminution 
by death. . 

7935. To what do you attribute that ? — I attribute it to the effects of the priva- 
tions that the population have been undergoing for the last three or four years ; 
the mortality has been chiefly amongst the old and the children. The mortality 
amongst the children has been extremely great ; I believe infantine diseases that 
some years ago would not have proved mortal, have in very many cases latterly 
carried off large numbers. I know that practically to be the case ; I know that 
scarlatina has made inroads to a very considerable extent, and lias carried oft large 
numbers of children in the district of Donegal with which I am acquainted ; and 
I consider that it was chiefly from the state which those children were in when 
attacked by the disease that death ensued. 

7936. Has there been a greater number of deaths, do you think, in the work- 

houses this year than last? — Much less, infinitely less ; the mortality in the work- 
houses of my district has been extremely small this year, comparatively speaking, 
to last year. . . 

7937. Has there been a greater number of deaths from fever this year than last: 

— No, not nearly so many. .... 

7938. Are the Committee to understand you that it is the great destitution m 
the district, acting more particularly upon the very old and the very young, which 
has caused the great mortality to which you have referred ? I think that from the 
privations which the population have undergone for the last three or four years, 
diseases that formerly might not have fatally affected them, do so now. 

7939. Mr. Monsell. ] You stated that the Sligo Union was one of those under 

your charge? — Yes. . . 

7940. Can you tell the Committee what was the condition 0. the Cliffony and 
Tissadill electoral divisions at the commencement of the famine ? — In the Cliffony 
electoral division, I believe, almost the whole population was receiving aid under 
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the Labour Rate and under the Relief: Commission, and during last year, the first C. 
year under the Poor-law Extension Act, it had the largest number of any electoral 
division in the Union of Sligo receiving relief, taking its population and size into 
account. This year there are comparatively very few either on in-door or out- 
door relief. 

7941. Will you describe to the Committee exactly what the condition of the 
population was in the Cliffony electoral division ? — The destitution of the popu- 
lation was extremely great comparing the population of Cliffony electoral division 
with the amount of the produce of the soil available for their food, there was, 
perhaps, no instance in Ireland of a greater excess of population, as compared to 
their means of subsistence ; and the consequence was, as I stated, that under the 
Labour Rate Act and the Relief Act, almost the whole population of that Cliffony 
electoral division was receiving aid. 

7942. Are you acquainted with any other district that was in a more wretched 
state at that time?— I do not know any district in Ireland where I consider the 
population was more excessive, taking into account the means of subsistence. 

7943. Do you know its condition now? — Vastly improved. 

7944. To what do you attribute that improvement? — A combination of causes : 
to the relief given by the poor law ; to the amount of labour afforded by Lord 
Palmerston, to whom the electoral division principally belongs ; and the assistance 
of judicious emigration. Lord Palmerston took money under the Land Improve- 
ment Act, and afforded very extensive employment ; and he also sent a con- 
siderable number, as I have been informed, to the amount of about 2,000 persons, 
to the colonies in a very judicious and humane manner. 

7945. Do you think that the money which has been expended in the improve- 
ment of the land could have been expended with a fair prospect of remunerating 
the person expending it, if the proprietor had not promoted emigration in the way 
you have described ? — I think both emigration and the employment afforded were 
the two chief causes, acting conjointly, to produce the better state of that electoral 
division. 

7946. My question rather went to this, whether the investment of capital in the 
drainage of land in that district could have been productive to the person so 
expending the capital, if he had not also promoted emigration ; whether the small- 
ness of the size of the holdings would not have been a great obstacle to him in 
improving the land ? — I am of opinion that after the lapse of some time, if the 
land in the electoral division of Cliffony was cultivated up to the highest point to 
which it is capable of cultivation, sufficient food might have been reared upon the 
surface to have afforded subsistence to the population, that is, to prevent starva- 
tion ; but I consider that the withdrawal of such a number as 2,000 out of the 
population enabled the proper cultivation of the land to be commenced more 
speedily, and to be more beneficial in its effects. 

7947. Do you apply the same observation to the electoral division of Lissadill ? 

— 1 am not so well acquainted with the electoral division of Lissadill as I am with 
Cliffony. 

7948. Mr. Bright.'] In your office you have, I presume, travelled very frequently 
over many of those counties in the west of Ireland within the last three or four 
years? — Yes. 

7949. You are intimately acquainted with them? — Yes. 

7950. Have you found that there has been great embarrassment amongst the 
proprietary class as well as amongst the middle and the peasant class? — I have. 

7051. Do you think that generally there has been much reduction of rent in 
those counties ; I do not mean of rent paid, but of nominal rent ? — Not reduction 
so much of the amount of rent, but in very many of those counties only a small 
amount of the rent due has been paid. In many instances, I believe, the land- 
lords have made reductions in the rent, taking off 5, 10, and 20 per cent., and so 
on ; but the general cause of embarrassment of the proprietary class, I believe, 
has not proceeded so much from sacrifices made owing to the reduction of rents 
as from the small amount of rents paid. 

7952. Mr. P. ScropeJ] Is the claim for the old amount of rent bargained for 
under different circumstances still kept up? — I am not at all prepared to answer 
that. I should think not ; I should think in very few cases, if any, excepting on well- 
circumstanced estates, and where the landlord knows the party to be able to pay, 
are those old arrears, which have accrued before the famine, asked for or consi- 
dered as a lien udou the land, or upon the tenant. 
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7953 - ,Mi\ Bright.'] Is there any industry in those comities except that which 
is connected with the land ? — I may say none. 

7CK4. There are no manufactures of any kind?— None. 

7955. Nothing in the way of fisheries?— I may say, as far as affecting any 

beneficial mode of employment, hardly any. ... , 

7056. Then you would say that the land of those counties is the only raw ma- 

terial by the working up of which the population can live :— At present that is 
the only material which they look to for a subsistence. , 

7057. And for many years?— And for the past years, as far as I am acquainted 

with the country. I understand the questions to relate to the Galway and wes- 
tern district. , , .. c 

795S. Mr. O' Flaherty.] And you have answered those questions with reference 

to that district ? — Yes. 

,0, n Mr. Bright.'] The questions which I am asking you refer chiefly to tile- 
province of Connaught i-So I understood at the time when I answered the 

9U 7q6°o” S Are you aware, from your intimacy with that province, whether there is 
a considerable class of’ farmers who are proprietors of their farms, or of land- 
owners to a small extent who cultivate their own farms ; I mean a class that may 
be compared to the yeomanry or statesmen class, as they are called in some 
counties in England ? — I believe there are very few indeed of that class, as tar as 

1 "7061 Then what are the classes by whom the land of Ireland is owned and- 
cultivated in Connaught 1 — The owners in fee and the immediate tenants or 

occuprers.^re ^ jn fee of ]and in Connaught, speaking generally, large 

proprietors ’—They are ; there are some small ones, but the great mass of the 
property is held by large proprietors. 

7o6q. And you would say, that with respect to those who actually own and cul- 
tivate the land, you cannot speak of them as a large class; those who are owners 
of the soil which they cultivate ?-I do not know of any ; there may he a few but 
I do not know them. If you mean persons having from 20 to 50 acres of land 
being at the same time the cultivators of the ground and the owners in ee ot it 
I do not know of such a class. I know of gentlemen who own a townland and 
have tenants on it, but I do not know of a person who is the cultivator of a farm 
of 20 to 30 and 50 acres of land, who is at the same time the owner in fee of it, 
of the class you allude to. , 

7964. Are there many, in the cases of farms of from 50 to 200 acres, who are 
ow ners and cultivators of them r — Very few. 

706^ Are you able to state at all what is the condition of the proprietary class , 
are the estate!, many of them, in the hands of receivers ’-I believe there are a- 
good number of the estates in Connaught in the hands of receivers. 

7966. Is it not a matter of notoriety that they are so ?— I should presume so ; 

7067. Under those circumstances is it not to be inferred that the estates are in 
a condition of great embarrassment? — The owners of the estates are. Where 
receivers are on them, of course indicates that the owners are m a state ot embar- 
rassment. There are some estates in the hands of receivers, not from causes ot 
embarrassment, but from the parties being minors and lunatics. 

7968. Has it come within vour observation that one great reason why the popu- 
lation has been so badly employed has arisen from the difficulties in which these 
estates or their owners are involved. I allude to difficulties through settlements, 
and mortgages, and things of that description ’—I consider that to be one great 
cause of the difficulties;. , , , ■ „i oco 

7q6q. h it vour opinion that one great want of that part of Ireland is a class 
of persons that would stand in a position between the present large proprietors 
and the present small cultivators ; a class of persons of capital and conduct, such as 
we have in the agricultural counties of this country r I think that a mix uie o 
that class w ould be extremely useful, and that the want of that class isagreatevi . 

7970. Has it come under your notice that there are difficulties in the way of 
the sale or the purchase of estates of small size in those districts ? 1 cannot say 
that I am practically aware of that, for I do not understand it. 

7971 . Are you in the profession of the law ? — No. mil ^ 
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7972. Mr. Monsell has asked you some questions with regard to emigration ; C 
do you think that the population of those districts with which you are particularly 
acquainted in the province of Connaught has very materially diminished within 
the last three years ? — I have not been there since 1 847, except for a few days in 
the spring of 1 848, as I have stated. 

7973. In the districts farther north, with which you are now more immediately 
connected, is it within your knowledge that the population has very materially 
diminished ? — I would not say very materially diminished, but there has been a 
considerable diminution of the population in parts of my present district. 

7974. Arising partly from increased emigration and partly from increased mor- 
tality ? — Emigration, migration, and death. There is another cause, which is, 
the decrease in the number of births; the births are not nearly so numerous as 
they were, nor the marriages ; in districts where marriages and a large number of 
births took place formerly, there are very few now. 

8975. Have you any facts that may give the Committee an idea of the extent 
to which that has happened? — No, but I speak from my general experience in 
the part of the county in which I reside myself. 

7976. That is known to everybody? — Yes; and it affects the most destitute 
pai t of the population, for it is upon those classes that the restraints alluded 
to have been chiefly put. 

7977. If the land was fairly cultivated, if in passing through the country you 
could see that it was in as good a condition as Hertfordshire, or any of the coun- 
ties that you pass through in going from London, do you think that the population 
would be superabundant?— I think it would not, if properly apportioned over the 
country. 

7978. Is not the superabundance of population which is alleged, true only as 
regards capital and immediate means of improvement, and not true as regards 
quantity and fertility of soil? — l think so. 

7979. Then in order to secure an improvement, the introduction of capital, 
and the employment of skill and energy, would have the effect of relieving the 
destitution and restoring the country quite as well as the exportation of a 'portion 
of the population, provided it were equally possible? — Precisely so. I consider 
that if a proper amount of skill and capital were applied to the land, and it were 
cultivated up to the extent of which it is capable under the best mode of agricul- 
ture, and if the land were made to produce the vast increase which it is capable of 
giving, it would support its present population, speaking of Ireland and its popu- 
lation as a whole. 

7980. Do you think that the population would work if they had steady employ- 
ment offered them, with a fair rate of wages?— I think if they once could be got 
to give up the land, and the management of the land as occupiers and farmers, 
for which, speaking generally, they are not fit, from their want of skill, want of 
energy', and their want of capital, and if they were employed as day labourers 011 
the farms of others, they would; it would of course take some time to eradicate 
their unskilful habits and want of energy. 

7981. Mr. O’Flaherty.'] Did you ever hear, or do you know from your own 
knowledge, that the population of the West of Ireland, that population of which 
we are now speaking, were indisposed to labour if they could find employment? 
— With respect to Connaught, my opinion is that they require strong exciting cir- 
cumstances to make them work ; that their labour is desultory ; that they work 
by spurts, and occasionally as actively and as well as perhaps the labourer of 
any other country ; but their toil is neither steady nor continuous, and they 
require very strong exciting circumstances. Even their own self-interest as to the 
cultivation of their own farms is not a sufficient exciting circumstance ; for every 
one that goes the roads may see men in an idle state, when many useful things 
could be done about their own farms. They may not be able to get work for 
hire as labourers, but they do not go and make out work on their own farms ; 
they do not do many little necessary operations which would be useful on their 
own farms, and the doing of which in the winter season would repay them with 
great advantage in the ensuing harvest. 

7982. Mr. Bright.] Has not the rate of wages in those districts been for a long 
time, perhaps for all time, very low ; not more than 6 d. or 8 d. a day ? — Yes; 
in many cases they get their diet, and their wages are still smaller than that. 

7983. Do you mean now, or three or four years ago, before the famine ?— 
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Before the famine there was a very large elate of persons employed who were fed 

in sa y would be the sum that the farmer would hare to pay 

if he offered to empfoy a labourer about steady regular work on his farm . Va y 
ing from 6 d. to 8 d. or lod. a day, I think. 

SSd^uc"oduetio„ of capita, as would cu.tivate the 
landmuch better and give a constant and active employment to the populate,, 
ind bTnuur, he’rate of wages to something nearer to that existing in this country 
?sav , i f s 4^ a day), do you think then that the population of Connaught 
C y id fi ;ll think they would ; but I think that a large amount of what are 
raUed tlnfable-bodied population Id? nTt 

" to doy ' s work ’ no ma,t “ wha ‘ 
Wa f? 8 ‘ g A V r e e' ,on speaking of Connaught men and their present condition after 

XES- 

iL“exfwng“he„mstances the, labour as well as rl.e labourers of any other 

“-S,' Mr O’ Flaherty. 1 Do you suppose that if they were that diminutive and 

Connaught men k that description ; a large number of those who are classed as 

you think that the very best of that class leave Ireland, and come 

0 ^ E S^S^S;:t5 0 Se-bodied are those which are , » 
l>ehind i— Yes ■ there is a certain description of persons classed in Connaught as 
able-bodied who I do not believe are able-bodied in the proper sense of the “ r ™! 

with ri,; ^rf! 'you ^e‘b « description of' the' people 

CnYir«ot:i3^ 

they are parties who have no other means of enabling them to pay their rents o 
SS lauds, and they come over here as . resource m order to 
obtain sufficient means to pay their rents and so hold their iarms. 

-no-': Are thev of the very poorest description 1- Yes. 

7996.’ Mr. P? Scrape .] Do not they come over here to get work and wage: , 

because they cannot get them at home ? Yes. . , u au work as 

7007. And if they got work and wages at home they would probably work 
wpll there as thev do here? — I am decidedly of that opinion. . . 

3 That woufd applv .0 the whole clLs, and to the whole race ,--A short 
time awo I explained to the Committee how I thought they would work if they 

"you ever hear that those classes who come over 
here ?to work iu this country were considered by then employers exeedmgly good 

that if the, were that diminutive and unable-bodied 
class which yfu have described, they Would be able to work }-J d.d not speak of 
tile, class that come over here. I as kcd 
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8001. I asked you if you referred to the people under the exciting circumstances C 
or under ordinary circumstances, and you said that it was so since you first became 
acquainted with them ?• — I said, that ever since I became acquainted with Con- 
naught I considered that there was a large number of persons in Connaught classed 
as able-bodied among the poorest class, that I myself, if I were a farmer and 
had the selection of men, would not select as able-bodied labourers. 

8002. The very poorest of that class come over to England and receive wages, 
and are considered good workmen here ? — It does not follow that because they 
are the very poorest, they are the very weakest. 

8003. Mr. Bright.'] Did you ever hear that the Irish peasantry who come over 
to England show in this country that desperate love of a little bit of land which 
they show in their own country ; do not they here take to labour ? — I have not 
sufficient information to say that ; I believe so ; that is my impression, but I really 
have no practical knowledge on the subject. I do not know whether they ever 
look for land here ; I do not suppose they could get it. 

8004. Is it your opinion that one reason why they show so great a wish to 
retain small portions of land is, that there is no steady demand for their labour, 
by which they can ensure living without it? — It is, I think, that the tenacity with 
which they cling to the land is because it is necessary to life ; they have no other 
means; generally speaking, the labour of the country is merely desultory and cir- 
cumscribed ; they cannot look on it as a means of subsistence, and therefore the 
land is the only thing that they look upon as a means of saving and preserving 
life. I have already stated, that if they had no other means of subsistence except 
what was derivable from the wages of labour, and could get regular wages, I think 
they would become in time valuable labourers. 

8005. Speaking of that feeble class to which you have referred, is it your 
opinion that the existence of that class arises in a great measure from the long- 
continued privation, low wages, and difficulty of living, under which the popula- 
tion of Connaught have suffered ? — It is in a great degree. The quality of the 
food that the population which I am speaking of have been living upon for years 
has been of the very lowest kind, and the very worst description of potatoes. 

8006. Sir D. Norreys .] Are you aware whether a large proportion of those 
whom you have described as coming to England to look for labour are themselves 
landholders to a certain extent?— I believe a large portion are landholders; I 
know it. 

8007. How is it then that you have described them as being the poorest portion 
of the population ?— I think that a large amount of the landholders of the district 
of which I am speaking are amongst the poorest of the population ; that is the 
great evil. 

8008. Previously to the famine, did not this state of things equally exist, that 
a large proportion of the small farmers and landholders of these districts emigrated 
yearly to obtain money to enable them to pay their rents r — Yes, ever since I have 
been acquainted with the country. 

8009. Mr. O' Flaherty.'] Do you recollect the Union of Clifden previously to 
the famine ? — I do. 

8010. You were inspector then? — I was. 

8011. Of course vour duties brought you into intimacy with that union? 



— ies. 

8012. Did you ever see in any country a finer class of population than you saw 
in portions of that union ? — I saw a very fine class of population in a portion of 
that union. 

8013. I believe there is no union in Ireland more pauperised or more impo- 
verished than that union has been lately?— In parts of it, l believe so. 

8014. Then your observation with reference to the diminutive class does not 
refer to the Union of Clifden ?— Not to the whole of the Union of Clifden ; there 
are districts of country in which particular classes of the population materially 
differ; the Joyce countrymen differ widely from the Castlebar and Breafy men. 

8015. Your observations then are not general r — No. 

801b. They are merely applied to particular individuals in every locality ? — 
My observation was, that there are a large number of the class considered able- 
bodied who are not so. . , 

8017. Do not you think that you would find, in any portion of the kingdom, 
diminutive individuals ? — Not to the same extent. % 
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8„,8 Mr. Grace.] With respect to the people whocnme over to this country 

have spoken of a large number and of several 
8020. Mr. r. “crop • I recently going out to the colonies ; is it not 

classes of emigrants that ha e y g from your own district have 

the fact that one or two of the cl ^ es oI J , r - f the country, and what we might 

F alit ^ WCh had occurred lately 

and th'eir' diaKke tftheToriLrl/ continue d"J fer tlmfl 2k it sometime^ 
operates most injuriously upon the s strengt h of ‘ h “ r c “ n f s ™ d°^ relief; are they 

2 r SI^ 

8024- Have the poor-law guardians any power ot a roro = the b workhouse , 

sftUS S; the of jps 

^n^cases^ofsudden^mid'iu gmAnecessftyf provisionally to give such relief as may he 

of persons to w, tom ^-"wiS^2 
2d section of the Act ?-U„der the »t I «f“ n “Mhe odied , 

infirm are turned out of 'the wor tons manv cases exercise it, of giving 

the guardians have not only fee power, - n „ et l 0 dg ng, or use the 

those persons lodging. It they cons.de hat per 0 «» =« | „ g ’ do 00t pr „. 

food which they give in the house of / ’ ua ,4„s tbit the parties 

lodging unless they provide it for them, the, do 

provide it for them. acting in the cases of persons relieved 

relieved binder a limited 

Pr 8 e o r 27. n Bott t" of persons ^ 

have they been m the habit “ f “ CB is ? because the full order has not 

myself afford information of what the p , and , )eard 0 f it, I believe it 

isTot^prS Sf'BoaTof Guardians, where they give relief to the able- 
bodied under the full order, to provide lodging “I'ntinued for a length of 

8028. The wan. of lodging and the ° B e of “isease, and a louse- 
time. is of course sufficient to account fer>£* 

quent mortality amongst the out-dooi p ■ resoonsible for the sufficient rebel 

8029. Who are the parties that you cons “ of ^ occurring? _ 

of the poor, so as to prevent the deaths y hold f t0 be i„ the first instance, 
The responsible persons for the relief or the poo 

the Board of Guardians ; in the second, t e re /V j e f or preventing destitu- 

8030. Are the relieving officers y t ,' ey P have temporary power to relieve 

tion ?— Certainly ; m eases of urgentAistr th y believe that if it were 

“” d ““ rdi " S 

“ kind brought before your notice- 

Not many in my district, if any. 8033. Have 
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80^2 You are speaking of the northern district? Yes. ^ 

8033! Have you P bad occasion to dismiss, or do you know that the g"" 1 *”” , 8Mavl8+9 . 

have dismissed for neglect of doty, any number of relieving officers r- 1 have 
heard that that lias been the case, but I do not know it practically in my district 
Of course there has been occasionally a relieving officer dismissed for want of 
general competency ; but as to absolute neglect of duty, in allowing people to 
starve, or ^11 cases of sodden urgency not providing immediate rebel, I know 

° f 803™'^ G^C 1 Lewis.] Have the Commissioners the power of dismissing 

11,1 8035 "lTit not the Commissioners, and not the guardians ?— The guardians 
often recommend to the Commissioners, but the Commissioners dismiss. 

8036 Colonel Durmc.} Therefore in all cases where a relieving officer does 
not do his duty, and is not dismissed, it is the fault of the Commissioners, and 
not of the guardians ? — It they know of it. . , , , p 

8017 Mr P. Scrape.} Do you think that the power of dismissal by the Com- 
missionersis a sufficient deck ipon the misconduct of the rehevmg officer when 
the lives of so many individuals are dependent upon his performing his du y 
properly, and giving the requisite relief 1— The practical result in my district has 
beennearly the sale as if the power were with the guardians; because, if the 
guardians make any representation with respect to a relieving officer s non- 
performance of duty, the Commissioners, after inquiry, generally act in accord- 

G C. Lewis.] If the Board of Guardians observed that a relieving 
officer neglected his duty, would not they represent the matter to the Commis- 
sioners ; — They would ; in my district they always do so. 

8030. It the Commissioners were satisfied of a sertous neglect of duty, would 
the, hesitate to remove the relieving officer 1 -Certamly not ; quite the revere* 

I do not believe that there is anv act of administrative power about which the 
Commissioners are more anxious to obtain information, and to see that the rehevm 0 

0 X> P Z^.'«T^r- fl .ink that the number of deaths have arisen 
ntte among parties who have not placed themselves within the conn, tions whtch 
the law prescribes for obtaining relief ?— Certainly, in my distuct. 

8041. P Are you aware whether there have been any number of coroners in- 

^ rlPHihQ- Verv few • there have been some. In every case in 

which areport is made to the executive government as to death from starvation, 
it is referred to the Poor-law Commissioners ; and if it occurs m my district, it is 
referred to me, and I always have to make an inquiry as to the circumstances 
connected with the death of the individual, and say whether any blame is to be 
the sliuhtest decree attached to the hoard of guardians or any of their officers, 

»?th reference to it. There have been only a few verdicts on toques s on which 
1 have had to report, and 1 have never found that any blame was to be attached 
either to the Board of Guardians or to the relieving officers, as I recol ' e<:t Y 

th tt ir St”ITopTe t ntl e th 0 e children that you have spoken of as having 
diedTere pmbTwy me^rs of the families of able-bodied men who held land, 

“IT Zu & of them by the landlord or 

oiven up their land and were eligible foi relief. . t believe 9 — 

fc I046 P Major Elackull.-] There is no such rule m the poor law, I beheve. 

No, there is not. Sir 

0.34. 1 3 
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C.G.Otxuay, Esq. 8047. Sir R. Ferguson.] Will you state the circumstances under which you 
consider what I shall call the hardly pressed unions in your district, such, fol- 
io May 1849. instance, as Sligo and Donegal, to differ from the unions over , which you have 
presided in the west, as regards their management or other matters ; how 
it is that unions like Donegal and Sligo, which have been hardly pressed, and 
upon which larger sums have been levied, have differed from Westport, and 
Castlebar, and Ballina? — I think there are a number of causes which operate to 
render a greater amount of distress in the western district that I had charge of in 
1 847, than in the district that I am in charge of now. For instance, taking the 
Union of Donegal as compared to the Union of Castlebar, I think there was a 
much greater amount of conacre prevalent in that district, and in the western 
unions, than in Donegal. I think that is one important point. 

8048. Has there been the same attention on the part of the Board of Guardians 
as to the working of the poor law P — I think certainly not. I think we have better 
machinery and better local administrative bodies in the unions with which I am 
now connected ; there are in those districts a large number of respectable farmers 
and settlers who act as points to prevent abuse themselves, and also endeavour to 
support the public officers and the administrators of the law in checking abuse ; 
that is a class which I have found almost entirely wanting, I may say, in the 
western districts of Mayo. 

8049. Sir D. Norreys. J Is there anything in the size of those unions which 
would have prevented the poor law from working properly had there been good 
management on the part of the unions? — I think the size of the unions is one 
great cause why an adequate amount of workhouse relief could not be afforded, 
and could not be made to act as a test upon out-door relief; there was, and 
I believe is, a greater amount of workhouse accommodation in Donegal than 
there was or is in Mayo. 

8050. Which of the unions under your charge is the largest? — Sligo. 

8051 . Has not the management there been very fair? — Extremely good. 

8052. And yet that is the largest union which you have, it containing 254,000 
acres, and there being one electoral division over 27,000 acres? — Yes. 

8053. Then there is nothing in the size of the Sligo Union which has prevented 
its being worked sufficiently well by the good management of the guardians r — 
I think the present Board of Guardians of Sligo would have had much less diffi- 
culty to contend against if the union had been smaller, and if there had been 
more workhouse accommodation ; but in Sligo there is a number of large stores, 
which were easily got as auxiliary workhouses, and which enabled the guardians 
to apply a large amount of the in-door test ; and instead of delaying their opera- 
tions until a great pressure took place for out-door relief, and until they became 
confounded by it, the guardians commenced in time, and appointed their reliev- 
ing officers, and made preliminary arrangements, especially as to obtaining auxilia- 
ries ; and so were able from time to time^to check the pressure upon them for out- 
door relief, by offering in-door relief. 

805.-1. Then you attribute the present state of Sligo Union to the good manage- 
ment of the Board of Guardians?— I do, and from the fortunate circumstance that 
they have been able to get auxiliaries of a good kind. I consider that to be a 
chief cause why there was not a necessity for the issuing of the full out-door order 
in Sligo. 

8055. Mr. Clements.] Do you consider it desirable to have electoral divisions of 
the size of 27,000 acres ? — It appears to me to be too large. 

8056. Do you concur in the views expressed by the Boundary Commissioners, 
in their report, generally, as to the division of electoral districts ? — I do. 

8057. Do you think that it is desirable that those views should be carried out 
as soon as possible, or that it would be better to wait for a time ? — I think that it 
is desirable to have them carried out as soon as it is possible to carry them out well. 
I think that one of the causes of the evils of the arrangement of some of the present 
electoral divisions was the hurry with reference to the formation of unions ; there- 
fore I should be sorry to hurry the Boundary Commissioners : but as lar as is 
consistent with doing it rightly, I think the sooner their views as to electoral divi- 
sions are carried out the better. 

8058. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] What do you say as to the recommendation of the 
Boundary Commissioners with respect to the size of unions? — I generally approve 
of the recommendations of the Boundary Commissioners as to the formation of 
new unions. I think that in such a union as Ballina, for instance, you could not 

possibly 
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possibly with one workhouse have a sufficient amount of in-door relief to test out- C. 

8050. Supposing new unions were formed in the manner recommended by the 
Boundary Commissioners, do you think that there ought to be a new workhouse in 
each r — I do, decidedly. ... 

8060. Do you think that there would be any advantage in forming new unions 
unless there were means for immediately building new workhouses in them i— • 
Very little; because I think the value of the workhouse test depends upon the 
classification and arrangements which you make, and you cannot have that unless 
you have a workhouse properly provided for the purpose. 

8061. Mr. Clements.] But if it is advisable to make new unions, do not you 
think that it is desirable that they should be formed at once, and that some 
arrangement should be made, either by hiring temporary workhouses, or, if that 
is not practicable, by giving a right of accommodation, to a certain extent, in the 
old workhouses to the new unions ? — I have already stated that I would carry out 
the view of the Boundary Commissioners as quickly as I could, consistently with 
doin» it well ; but I have, stated that I consider a bad auxiliary as no test; there- 
fore 1 should be sorry, for the sake of saving a little time, to interfere with or 
weaken the workhouse test, which I consider the great safety for the proper work- 



ing of the law. v , , 

8062. Therefore if no good auxiliary or temporary workhouse is to be nad, 

you think it desirable that the new unions should retain the power of sending 
paupers to the existing workhouses ?— They have that power at present. _ 

8063. If a new union were formed, you say it would he undesirable that it 

should be formed without a new workhouse? — 1 do not see the use of forming a 
new union unless you are prepared to put a workhouse there ; the main object is 
to get a workhouse. ... ,, •. 

8064. Taking the circumstances of the west into consideration, would you wait 

until the new workhouses were built, or would you form the unions now, giving 
them the power of sending paupers to the existing workhouses r Pari passu , 1 
would commence as soon as possible in building new workhouses and forming the 
unions. The great object for which the union is formed is the workhouse in 
which to receive the inmates. , . ~ 

8065. Do you think it a matter of pressing importance to reduce the size or 
these unions in the west, with a view to enabling the Boards of Guardians to con- 
duct their business in a satisfactory way ? — I have stated that distinctly ; that I 
think it should be done as soon as possible consistently with maintaining the great 
objects for which the unions were formed. 

80G6. Do you think that the new workhouses generally over the west could be 
built in less than two years ? — In not much less space of time. 

8067. Do you think that Boards of Guardians can conduct the business ot the 
unions in those western unions as they exist now ?— ' They have been conducting it. 

8068. Bv Boards of Guardians ’—There is a Board of Guardians in the bligo 

Union, for instance. _ , , . 

8060. Do you think it probable that Boards of Guardians can conduct the busi- 
ness of the unions in the west as they are at present, or do you think that it would 
be necessary to retain vice-guardians if the unions are retained of their present 
s ; ze ; — It does not appear to me that the simple circumstance of the size ot a 
union, if there were not other circumstances, would render it necessary to dissolve 

a Board of Guardians. . , 

8070. What other circumstances do you allude to? — M ant of co-operation, and 

the want of a Board of intelligent guardians to work the union. . . . 

8071. If vou have not a Board of intelligent guardians to work the union, is it 

not more difficult to work a large than a small union ?— Of course it is ; and I 
want to have it divided as soon as possible. ,1 

8072. I understood you to say that you conceived that vice-guardians could 

not conduct out-door relief in a satisfactory manner ?— I said that I thought that 
f rom their want of local knowledge, that is the point on which they have chiefly tailed, 
it is the weak point in vice-guardians. ,.,11 1 j 

807 3. Do you think that vice-guardians, with their want of local knowledge, can 
conduct the administration of out-door relief in a satisfactory manner r-I think the 
want of local knowledge is a great prevention to their being able to do so. I\o 
Boards have been dissolved in my district, and I cannot practically speak a. 1 



otherwise might. 
0 - 34 - 
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8074. Sir D. Norreys.] Is there any reason why a vice-guardian should not have 
local knowledge ? — They do not generally belong to the country. 

8075. Mr. Clements.] Is it not a principle of action by the Commissioners, that 
the vice-guardians should be strangers in the union ? — I believe it is. 

8076. And do you think that two vice-guardians, under those circumstances, 
can administer out-door relief in those western unions, in the state in which they 
now are ?— Taking men with the same powers and the same intelligence, some 
being strangers and the others having local knowledge, l think those with 
local knowledge would be better able to check out-door relief than the strangers, 
because they would know more of the persons coming before them. When they 
come before the vice-guardians under great pressure, from feelings of humanity, 
consequent on the great amount of destitution which the applicants appear to be 
in, a feeling may be created in the minds of vice-guardians that the state of dis- 
tress is much more urgent than it is, and they will not be able to take that firm 
course with reference to any attempt at filling the workhouse for the purpose 
of getting out-docr relief ; whereas local persons knowing those parties would say, 
“ We know that this apparently great amount of distress, if tested by the work- 
house, will disappear.” 

8077. I think you stated that your only experience of vice-guardians was of 
those at Westport, Ballinrobe, and Castlebar? — I stated that my only experience 
of vice-guardians was at Westport and Castlebar ; I left the district immediately 
after the dissolution of the Board of Guardians. 

8078. Did those vice-guardians, as far as your knowledge went, administer out- 
door relief in a satisfactory manner ? — I cannot speak upon that; I am of opinion 
that there was considerable abuse connected with out-door relief when I inspected 
those unions in 1848, as I have already told the Committee. I consider that a 
great amount of abuse was necessarily connected with the relief of such a large 
number, and considering that the out-door relief given under the poor law came 
after the most extensive out-door relief which was given under the Labour Rate 
Act and Relief Commission Act. 
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Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



The Right Honourable the Earl of Clancarty, attending by permission of the 
House of Lords ; Examined. 

8079. Chairman.] YOUR Lordship is Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
of the Ballinasloe Union ? — I am. 

8080. And you constantly attend the meetings of the Board? — I attend 
regularly when I am in the country. 

8081. Is that union chiefly in the county of Galway r — Three electoral 
divisions are in the county of Roscommon, and the remaining 19 are in the 
county of Galway. 

8082. Is it a large union? — It is; it consists of 220,000 acres, and the 
population, according to the census of 1841, was upwards of 99,000, and the 
valuation was 151,664 1 . 

8083. Hus 
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8083. Has there been great distress in that union ? — There has been great ? ig f H,. Hon ' 
distress in the union, but not by comparison with the neighbouring unions. ar 0 cianca rty. 

8084. Has there been much sickness in the union: — There has been latterly 15 May 1849. 
a great deal of sickness ; and in the corresponding period of last year there 

was a great deal of sickness. 

8085. How did the guardians deal with the distress ; were they obliged to 
give a great amount of out-door relief ? — The guardians, since the passing of 
the Act, have abstained as much as possible from giving out-door relief, and did 
not comply with the Commissioners’ order to appoint relieving officers until 
February 1848, when it became necessary, from the increasing distress of the 
country and the insufficiency of workhouse accommodation, to have recourse to 
relief under the 1st section of the Act. 

8086. Then in February 1848 for the first time out-door relief was com- 
menced ? — Yes. 

8087. That was under the 1st section of the Act? — Yes. 

8088. Has any relief been given under the 2d section of the Act? — In the 
month of June there was a sealed order; and I think subsequently in July 
there was a sealed order for relief under the 2d section, but not to able-bodied 
in general ; it was a qualified order. 

8089. Do you recollect the classes to whom it applied ? — To widows with 
one child, and to women whose husbands had emigrated to America or were 
out of the country. 

8090. And orphans? — I do not remember orphans being included; but I 
have not a distinct recollection of the precise terms of the sealed order. 

8091. What was the highest amount of rate struck in any electoral division 
in the Ballinasloe Union ? — The highest rate struck in any electoral division 
has been 4 s. in the pound ; that was in the Ballinasloe Electoral Division. 

8092. In what year was that? — That rate was struck in September 1848. 

8093. Was it collected ? — It is in the course of collection now ; I think about 
two-thirds of it have been collected. 

S094. Do you think it will all be collected ? — I apprehend a great portion 
will not be collected ; there have been difficulties in the way of collection, from 
the uncertainty of the law with respect to unoccupied houses, and considerable 
litigation has occurred. 

8095. Was that rate of 4 s. in the pound sufficient to meet the expenditure 
of the electoral division ? — It was calculated to meet it for six months ; but I 
believe it was likewise calculated to meet a portion of the repayment to the 
Treasury. The six months have expired, and it is now turned to account for 
the ordinary purposes of the poor law. 

8096. Are you of opinion that sufficient money can be collected from the 
different electoral divisions of the union to meet the requirements for poor 
relief? — I should think that if all the electoral divisions were free from debt, 
and were to start from this time onward, they would be perfectly equal to it; 
but there is one electoral division, the electoral division of Taghmaconnell, in 
Roscommon, which, though it paid a poor rate of 3 s. in the pound, which was 
struck last October, is already so much in debt that it requires a further rate 
of 9 s. in the pound to carry on the relief till harvest. 

8097. Sir 11. Ferguson .] How was that debt incurred ? — That debt was 
incurred by the relief of paupers who were admitted into the house, and 
who came in very large numbers indeed in proportion to the amount of rate 
that was collected for that electoral division ; it is a very small and poor district, 
and has been thickly populated ; it is not so thickly peopled now, in consequence 
of evictions that have taken place. 

8098. During what period was that debt incurred ? — I am not exactly aware 
of the state of the electoral division at the time that the rate was struck, but 
the rate was calculated for the next six months ; but the six months having 
now about expired, it would require a further rate of 9 s. in the pound to carry 
that division on for the ensuing six months. 

8099. In the eighth series of Papers relating to the relief of distress, it ap- 
pears that the amount per pound of the expenses on the valuation of that 
electoral division for the year ending September 1848 was only os. 5 d., and 
the only rate levied was a rate which had been ordered to be levied in Sep- 
tember 1847 of 3 s., out of which 2 s. 6d. had been collected, and the only other 
rate laid on in November was a 3 s. rate, out of which 1 s. 6 d. w r as collected. 

0.34. K Can 
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m f or s0 sma ll a levy ? — There has been a difficulty, I believe, in 

Right Hon. Can you amount for so sma y ^ ^ . ge 8tate 0 f the collection at 

Earl of Clancarty. collecting the iate, but la September 1848 ; I should imagine that 

1 too’." state when the 

tSTexaoayhow^^ 

“ i0 " at the same rate of 

conceive that wuf no^the tor who are in the workhouse from that 

8!05. Chairman.} r har£reablif to it ' They will remain chargeable to it, 
electoral division remain charg th 5 wor khouse from that electoral 

hut 1 am not aware of the number that are in .w 8 ^ beaa eYicte d, 

division at the present ™° mea ' ;derable mortality has occurred in the Ballin- 
a ate ZEe" wither it has affected the paupers from TaghmaconneU or 

^Sio^Siippo^tiS.th 6 ^?t e 0 ^f^ e ®^^* r ^ 0 t 0 

during the year ending Septem ’ expenditure ? — I do not think that 

in the union sufficient rates to i ““ “ t ^“ ave been, the rates of the 

unhm tanilt^suffice! b^caus*e° the rates in nmny^instamies have been paid from 
capital rather than from the half year would have 
8.07. DidyounoptatethatSsamtl lep '^” s t Expenditure took place 

roughte“il" was calculated, but 1 presume that the evictions 
“^STtE? tt“ae“d"dit«e exceeded the estimated expenditure? 

precedence of the rent, of course it would be 

possible to collect it by force of law. there be any difficulty in 

P 8110. Supposing the pota to crop rrnves, ^ ^ ^ 0 n':-l sZnld 
collecting an amount of rate of / . P revived ; the people 

“'posing the 

I should SKwoXiinthe landlords, but I do not see that it would nun 
the occupiers. g„ 3 . Chairman.] 
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could always be collected from it. . , 

81 ii. Sir 1). Norreys.] Your Lordship has drawn a distinction between the 
iniurythat would be done to the occupiers and to the landlords ; are there not 
miny occupiers throughout the union who hold their lands by le “ e ’ a "f w ^° 
are in that respect in the same position as the landlords, and who would be 
Mured in the fame proportion as the landlords .—Those are persons who have 
an interest in the land ; the tenants from year to year I consider as occupiers 
w h “e rent might readily be altered with any change of circumstances perma- 
nently affecting the value of the land 1 but undoubtedly those who have a fixed 
interest in the land would be very seriously injured by it. 

81 is. Would your Lordship explain this circumstance : in the Ballinraloe 
electoral division the expenses for the poor incurred during the year ending 
September 1847, appear to have been 3 s. Id. in the pound, and the rate in 
Me course of collection was 3 s. in the pound, of which 2s. 6 Am the pound 
was actually collected. The amount collected beipg 2 s. 6 d. in the pound. . and 
the expenses incurred being 3 s. 7 d. in the pound, liow is it necessary to strike 
afateofds. in the pound in September 1848 for the other six months r- 1 
believe the 4 s. in the pound was intended to include a portion of the repay - 

me &ii6 Chairman ] Then your estimate was, that not only would that carry 
you tough ™?meet yo/r whole expenses for the poor but also part of the 
repayment to Government f-Yes, but if you take a 4 s. rate for six months, it 

would make 8 s^d that, ^ uppos ; n g Me valuation was a sound one, 14 ^ 

collected Did your answer have reference to an alteration of the valuation m 
rase the potato crop should not revive It had reference to the positive alter- 
ation in the value of land at the present moment. The vMuatom LSorttof 
in Ireland low as they were compared with the real value of land a short tune 
Lgo arTnow decidedly too high, as far as my knowledge goes, both in the 

Ballinasloe Union and in the Loughrea Union. _ ™. from 

8118. What does that arise from; is it from the loss of tMe A 1 

the ignorance and inability of the people to adopt a better mode of Ration ? 
—Undoubtedly if the people adopted a better mode of cultivation, the land 
would become 5 more valuable ; but I conceive that it arises from the reduced 
value of agricultural produce mainly, and partly fr “ m the . a W? re f ^f “°“ t ° f 
the rates bring such as to deter people from taking land when it falls out of 

°° 8u9 ti t ^ partly from the reduced price of agricultural Pfoduce consequmt 
urjon the general commercial distress in which the country is involved . 1 

ScUonfn the price of agricultural 

it I may have an opinion of my own; people refer it to differed ' 
is no doubt however, of the fact of a very great reduction in the t able ot agn 
cultural produce so much so that to my certain knowledge in many instances 
the rents P have been paid from capital, and not from anything produced from 

th 8^o' With reward to the value of land, must it not be taken upon an 
average of years: and not with reference to the cu-cumstances of a g 
season ^—Undoubtedly it must be taken one year with another. 

Sre. Looking to the circumstances of other countries, to parts of England 

and Scotland which are highly cultivated, do you ^SncTto Me 
notato were entirely and permanently lost, there would be any difference in tne 
v^l of tharS-I should say, that if the fertility of the sod, and the 
favourable nature of the climate If Ireland for 

were duly taken advantage of, you might render Ireland, in respect ot pto 
^“K^&ato ,-Even without the potato, or rather with- 
OUt Sre3 P Wfflyour Lordship have the goodness to state how Me guarffian^m 

the Ballinasloe Union dealt with the distress m that union; ^ “ C 0 7Sie 
their workhouse, or did they take additional buildings .0 . P ou t-door 
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out-door system of relief last year was such as to induce us at the earliest 
• neriod to return to the workhouse system ; we found that while out-door relief 
was given the saving of fuel was almost entirely neglected, and that the farmers 
had great difficulty to contend with in getting their work done ; a system ot 
demoralization had become very general among the poor, and their industrial 
habits had been altogether interfered with. For that reason, when the harvest 
commenced, having but 50 vacancies in the house at the time, we made an 
order for the general admission of all who were considered fit objects lor 
relief who applied ; most of them refused the workhouse, and from that time 
out-door relief ceased, except in cases of sudden and urgent necessity (which 
were always provided for), until about a month ago, when the apprehension ot 
the cholera made it indispensably necessary that we should be prepared tor it 
by making room in the house, and we have therefore lately given some out-door 
relief under the 1st section of the Act. . . , 

8124. You found that when out-door relief was given the recipients, declined 
to work for the farmers, or even to cut turf? — We found that they neglected 
to cut their turf, and the consequence has been a most serious amount 0 
suffering in the union: and that was one of the inducing causes of our adhering 
strictly to the in-door system of relief, because when the people were in many 
instances houseless, and their fuel was so extremely scarce, and their clothing 
was so very deficient, it appeared that the mere issue of food would be a very 
inadequate' mode of relieving them ; and consequently we extended the work- 
house 4 accommodation to the extent of about 4,500, and we adhered to the 
workhouse system till the cholera was so prevalent in the neighbouring union 
that it became necessary for us to make arrangements for its approacli. 

81 2 5 Mr. Fagan .] Was the workhouse accommodation found adequate for 
the amount of destitution in the union ?— We never refused relief to a single 

destitute person. . 

8126. Chairman.'] Has the workhouse been quite full r— In one or two 

instances it exceeded the number that the medical officer wished us to take in, 
but only for one night. A great number of paupers came, thinking that the 
workhouse was so nearly full that they might overwhelm us with their demands 
for admission ; and in those cases it was the wish of many guardians, my selt 
among the number, to have all who seemed objects admitted, and if there 
appeared to be an excess after admission, to adjourn to the following day, 
for the purpose of making a disposal of them on the out-door relief list it it 
was necessary. I do not think the time for which there was an excess ot 
numbers over what the medical officer considered might be healthfully accom- 
modated, ever exceeded one night. ... , , , 

8127. Mr. Fagan.] Was there a pressure for admission into the workhouse r 

V er y considerable pressure whenever the idea of out-door relief arose. 1 

may instance it by stating that last Wednesday the applications amounted to 
2.980’ this is the clerk’s return; the guardians, I find, put 1,508 upon tne 
out-door allowance, and admitted 1,050 into the house, and of this number 94 
only remain in the house. . , « 

8128. What was the usual number of applications when there was no idea 01 

out-door relief being given ?— It was very variable; during the winter season 
there was a considerable amount of food in turnips, which are disposed of very 
cheaply ; and in many instances taken without any payment at all ; taken from 
the fields, pilfered. The indisposition of the people to resort to the workhouse, 
I believe, induced them to remain out upon a very insufficient and very bad 
description of food, but when the turnips were removed, then they applied to 
the workhouse. We had as many as 800 applicants at a time ; but we found 
when they came in those large numbers, a great number were there solely in 
the hope of out-door relief commencing. . 

8129. Chairman.] Do you find the workhouse an efficient mode, as a test ot 
destitution and a check upon imposition, and also as a means of relief r i 
think it is still a sufficient test, although certainly a great number of idle and 
lazy fellows. Who might get work, have at times come in. If we refused them 
they went and broke the lamps, and the consequence was a pressure upon the 
gaols ; apd therefore we thought it better to take them into the workhouse. 
They were not destitute, and we knew that they could get work if they would 
take work ; and accordingly we took them in, and put them into a separate 
class where we endeavoured to get as much stone broken as we could. 

’ 8130. Is 
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S 1 30 Is the result of your experience that it is advisable as much as possible Right Hon. 
to adhere to relief within the workhouse?— I think it is a very unfortunate Ea rl of Chmar hj. 
thing that the idea is allowed to go out among the poor that the guardians have - 

a power of giving out-door relief ; for as long as that idea remains upon their ' 

minds, so long will they be throwing a pressure upon the workhouse from time 
to time, in order to coerce the guardians to give out-door relief. 

8131. Mr. Fagan.] Have there been any deaths by starvation in the Ballin- 
asloe Union ’—There have been deaths by starvation if the coroner’s inquests 
may be considered as evidence; but I think that in every case where those 
deaths have taken place, the guardians have made inquiry upon the subject, 
and I am not aware that any cases have occurred where the relieving officer 
was in any degree to he found fault with. The relieving officers have always been 
provided with ample funds to meet cases of sudden and urgent necessity ; where 
cases have occurred of deaths, the verdicts of which were starvation or want of 
sufficient food, it was generally proved that the people had been either offered 
workhouse relief or had come out of the workhouse. 

8132. Sir IV. Somerville.’] Have the coroners generally called the relieving 

officers before them when taking evidence ? — I do not think they have ; I do 
not think that the relieving officers’ reports, in any cases that were referred to, 
stated that fact. . „ 

8133. Mr. Fagan.] Have there been inquests in all cases alleged ot deaths 
from starvation ? — There seems to have been an inquest in every case of death 
almost that occurred. 

8 1 34. Has your Lordship a recollection of the number of inquests that have 
been held in that union ? — No, I have not. 



8135. Chairman.] Has your Lordship any doubt that the coroners in Ire 
land try to increase the number of inquests as much as they can ? I have not 
the least doubt of it. I have not brought any particulars more completely to 
verify them, but a number of cases have come before our Board which we knew 
to be most improper cases for inquests to be held upon, where there was not 
the slightest pretence of deaths from starvation, or any necessity whatever for 
an inquest being held. , . , , 

81 06. Sir IV. Somerville.] In order to come at the truth of the matter where 
it was supposed that the party had died from starvation, does not your Lord- 
ship think that it was necessary to examine the relieving officer . I think, in 
every such case, the relieving officer should have been brought before the 
coroner’s jury. 

8137. Chairman.] Do you find any difficulties in the due administration of 
relief, from the size of the union ?— The size of the union increases the labour 
of the Board ; but when the Report of the Boundary Commissioners was brought 
under the notice of the Board of Guardians, we had a special meeting to take 
it into consideration ; and being in the chair and myself a resident in the centre 
of the district, I called upon the guardians from the remotest parts of the union 
severally to state their opinions as to the expediency of the division of the union, 
and there was a perfect unanimity of opinion against reducing the area. I asked 
particularly whether it appeared to them from their experience that the re- 
moval of the poor from their districts to the workhouse had been attended 
with any inconvenience ; and the minute that the Board drew up embodied 
a satisfactory answer upon that point, as well as to inquiries as to the general 
convenience to the guardians themselves. 

8138. Sir W. Somerville.] What is the furthest part of the union from the 

centre ? — Fifteen Irish miles. , . . 

8,on Sir D. Norreys.] Did the opinion of the Board also extend to the 
question of electoral divisions ?-The only question submitted to the Board was 
upon the reduction of the area of the union ; nothing was laid before us with 
respect to the alteration of the areas of divisions of taxation, which the Board 
attached very great importance to. 

8140. Mr. Reynolds.] Are you aware of the number of square miles com- 
prised in the union of Ballinasloe ?-The number of acres is 220 , 000 . 

1 8141. Are you aware that it has been calculated that the union of Ballin- 
asloe comprises 250 square miles ? — I do not know ; I have not reduced the acres 

^SiS^How many persons is the union workhouse of Ballina d^ ^capabk of 
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Right Hon. accommodating '-The union workhouse, apart from its hospitals, is capable 

Earl of Clancarty. of accommodating 1,300. a v ; t think 

y 8143. Can you state how many are at present in the workhouse r— I think 

15 May 1843. about 1,200 ; we generally leaye a margin for the purpose of admissions. 

8144 Then there are fewer paupers in the workhouse at pi esent than 
able to accommodate ?-Tliere are fewer in the main workhouse ; but the Practice 
generally lias been, in the admission of the poor, to make distribution of a P°i tion 
of them 'among the auxiliary workhouses, for the purpose of having 100111 foi the 
ensuing admission-day. 

S145. Does your Lordship know how many auxiliary workhouses there are 
now in the town of Ballinasloe ? — I could not state exactly from recollection, 
hut I think there are. 14. . . 

8146. Are all those 14 houses for the town of Ballinasloe . —They ale. 

8147. What class of houses are they!— There is a very large brewery, and 

a large auction-mart room, a spacious wool store, an old barrack, and the A s n 
cultural Hall, and the remainder are dwelling houses. ... , . 

S14S. In all there are 14 auxiliary workhouses in the town of Ballinasloe, m 
addition to the union workouse>-I am not sure whether there aie 14, but 
I think that is about the number. . . „„„ 

8145. Does your Lordship know how many inmates those workhouses con 
tabled on the 7th of this month?— I could not state exactly. _ 

81 50. I have a return in the Ballinasloe paper ; your Lordship will fed the 
figures there (the paper being handed to hs Lordship) .'— This is ceitainly 
wrong ; there are not that number in the house ; this makes it 4,/ o , 

■ never was that number in the workhouse ; there were never above 4,400. 

81 si. Are these figures correct, or nearly correct, according to your Lout- 
ship's recollection ; that on Saturday the 5th of May, the union workhouse of 
Ballinasloe and the auxiliary workhouses in that town contained about 4,4/4 
inmates r— I do not think they did. _ . __ , 

8152. About how many did they contain ’—There is a papei my hand 

which would remind me ; I have the clerk’s return of the 9th of May ; Estates 
that there was room for 500 admissions, and consequently there could not have 
been so many as 4,000 in the house. , , , . , 

8153. This statement of figures which I have in my hand purpoits to be 

return from the clerk, and is°of that date. It states that “ The number of 
inmates in the house on Saturday last was, 4,474 ; admitted, 281 ; total, 4,/ oo , 
discharged, 414; died, 490 in tile week; total, 904; remaining at that toe, 
3,851 ; receiving out-door relief, 928.” According to the best of your Lord- 
ship’s recollection, are those figures nearly correct r— I have not got the official 
return of that week, and that was a week in which cholera was very preratoat 
in the town, and particularly so in the workhouses. There were numbers 
brought in from the town, and some were in only a few hours before they weie 
dead ; the mortality was quite tremendous, and I know that there was great 
difficulty in making up the numbers, for I wished to obtain them, but could 
not, before I left Ballinasloe. , _ e , 

8154. Chairman.'] Were numbers brought, in the last stage of cholera, into 

the house r— Yes ; there were wards provided solely for the cholera patients, and 
it was in order to have those wards available that we discharged a numbei 

out-door relief. , , .. . , . 

815.5. Was a separate account kept of the number admitted to those warns 
from the rest of the workhouse ?— No, they were all put as admissions to the 

"t^Yon could not furnish a return of the number admitted who were 
suffering under disease at the time of their admission r-I have not got tnat. 

8157. Is there any record kept of that in tb» workhouse r— No ; t ^ e ^ cord o , f 

admissions would include all admitted whether sick or m health, and the lecoid 
of deaths include death from all causes. . , , 

8158. SirTF. Somerville.] Is it your Lordships experience that a large 
proportion of the deaths in the Ballinasloe Workhouse ha J e o 1 °“^™ d th a “”?f 
those recently admitted ’-Almost entirely; it is a remarkable thing that the 
paupers, after they have been for a few months in the workhouse, and some of 
them only a few weeks, obtain quite a different appearance as regal ds i^ealth 
and comfort , so much so that you can scarcely recognize them , but they a 
come in for the most part in an extremely worn out and attenuated^state, jnd 
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for relief if they could not get employment, rather than defer their application 

TotTcmrect to infer that this mortality had arisen 
from the unhealthy state of the workhouse ?— No, certainly not. 

8160 Mr Reynolds.] Are you aware that a number of the respectable 
inhabitants of Ballinasloe remonstrated, against (^establishment of anxitay 
workhouses in the town of Ballinasloe i-I hare received a notification to that 
effect ; we have received an application that no more paupers should be admitted 

i " t S,6 h . em Have you heard of any protest against the concentration of the paupers 
of the union in the town of Ballinasloe ?— There was a public meeting, from 
which this representation was preferred ; they were very respectable citizens of 
Jhe town of Ballinasloe who* made this representation to the Board of 

G Ti6™Is it true that the number of paupers within the town of Baffinasloe 
receiving relief within the walls of those workhouses is greater than the entire 
noniilation of that town r— I should hardly think it was at present ; _ the popu- 
lation of the town is nearly 5 , 000 , and there are certainly not 4,000 inmates m 

the^workhouses^m^er of 5jimates on the 7th 0 f May was 4 , 755 1 — If that was a 
correct statement of the numbers (which I am sure it was not), they might be 
in excess of the population of the town. . , , . , f 

8164. Has your Lordship read, or have you been furmslmd with a copy of 
this memorial from the inhabitants of Ballinasloe to the Poor-law Commis- 
sioneS “ We the undersigned householders of Ballinasloe, on behalf of the 
inhabitants, viewing with alarm the great spread of disease : in to ^ 
in our opinion from the concentration of the paupers of the entire union within 
hs ItaitTand now exceed in number the other inhabitants beg respectMly to 
su-esfto the Board of Guardians the strong necessity that exists to discon- 
tinue the system of receiving the paupers into the town. 

nresent disease with which the town has been visited, we cannot but anticipate 
vtith great apprehension the danger that will arise to the inhabitants from the 
spread of fever and other diseases, during the warm season which is now 
anoroaching, should the Board of Guardians continue to adopt the same course 
ofCceedtog. we also respectfully suggest that the inmates of the Merent 
houses should be restricted from parading the streets at all hours, as they at 
nresent do to the personal risk of the inhabitants, and to the serious injury of 
the business of the town.” Are you aware that that was signed by persons of all 
^ksTnd smtions, and presented to the Poor-law Commissioners ?- was not 
aware that it had been presented to the Poor-law Commissioners s hut a copy 
rf That was sent to me, and I was aware that it was signed by several of the 

TiTT 1 iTTnTotesXMf Joseph Sharpe, chairman to the Town Commis- 
sioners ; Mr. Murphy, manager of the Bank of Ireland; Mr. Vyze, 
the National Bank Mr. Fitzgerald, resident magistrate ; Mr. t ^ P ^toous? 
surveyor ; Mr. Walker, rector of Ballinasloe, and chaplam to the ™™ouse 
Mr. Allnutt, engineer to the Board of Worm ; Thomas Blac ’ ' 5 ' of the 

Fawcett, Mr. Colgan, &c. ? — I am perfectly aware of that, i saw a copj 01 

S18 8i a 66 ie Mr. Famn.l Has there been any correspondence between tlie^guar- 
ilians and the Poor-law Commissioners with reference to out-door reficf 
Commissioners have pressed very much upon the guardians the giving out-door 

re M f 67 nd Have e tTe ^“LTVTeeTTopposed to the Comr^smners in *at 

opinion ?— The guardians stated their opinion of the ° f A d . 

something more than the ordinary system of out-door relief con P * , 
coTsTdered that lodging, and clothing, and fuel were <^«SuTeS 
we therefore felt it necessary, and our duty to the pool, to s h k _ 

as long as we could do so without apprehension of over-crowding 
house. 81 68. Lord 
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Ri^ht Hon. 8168. Lord J. Russell .] Is it the fact that the inmates of the workhouse 
Earl of Clancarty. walk about the town of Ballinasloe ? — During the cholera it was necessary to 

have a great deal of communication between the heads of the main workhouse 

15 May 184c). and the different other houses, for the supply of medicines and other things, 
and necessarily the paupers were employed as messengers ; and moreover it 
was deemed of importance to divert their minds from the apprehensions that 
were entertained of this frightful disease ; we therefore had them frequently 
brought out to walk upon the large fair green of Ballinasloe. 

8169. That was not usually the case ; it was the case during the prevalence 
of the cholera, but it had not been so before ? — It was necessarily the case, to a 
certain extent, in the transmission of rations from the main house to the 
auxiliary houses, and in the occasional transmission of paupers from the main 
house to the auxiliary houses ; and likewise in order to enable poor women to 
come and see their children at the schools, which we allowed them to do once 
or twice a week, as opportunity offered. 

8170. Mr. Reynolds.'] Referring to the list of mortality, 490 in one week, 

has. your Lordship heard that it was estimated by a clergyman of Ballinasloe 
as high as 609 during that week ? — I had not heard that ; I heard somebody 
state in this room that there had been such a mortality, but I have no official 
returns ; 490 I heard from the office was the mortality, and therefore I presume 
it is correctly put in that paper. . . 

8171. Colonel Dunne.] Were not many of those who have come in suffering 
under sickness at the time, and who have died in consequence ? I am sure 
that several of that number of 490 were of that description. 

8172. Mr. Reynolds.] Is not your Lordship chairman of the Board ot 
Guardians of the Ballinasloe Union? — I am. 

8173. Are you in your official capacity as chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
an advocate for concentrating the pauperism of the union in Ballinasloe ; have 
you given your sanction to that proceeding ?— I gave my sanction to taking all 
the houses that were taken. 

8174. Bearing in mind that parts of the union are 15 Irish miles from Ballm- 
asloe, do not you think that it would be more merciful towards the persons 
relieved at that distance to establish a local auxiliary workhouse, where 
the sick and infirm would be able to get relief without having to walk 15 
miles ?— The guardians have considered that subject, but it appeared that 
we could not provide for the adequate superintendence of a workhouse at a 
distance ; and moreover, the experience of the Poor-law Commissioners 1 
believe was against it. Mr. Stanley, the Poor-law Commissioner, objected 
to it, and stated that they did not find it so convenient as having the paupers 
brought to the centre of the union. 

8175. Is Killimer an electoral division of your union '—It is. 

8176. From what you know of Killimer, do not you believe that it would 
be possible to get any accommodation for the paupers in the town of Killimer ?— 
I have not heard of any accommodation being offered there, but I should certainly 
object very much to having workhouses at a distance from the Ballinasloe, 
where they could not properly be superintended. I mentioned before in my 
evidence that the guardians from the remoter parts of the union had been 
unanimous in their wish to let the union remain with its present centre, 
Ballinasloe, for its workhouse. 

8177. Is Eyrecourt in the union of Ballinasloe ?— It is. 

8178. Eyrecourt is a considerably sized village, is it not r — It is a very good 

8179. It has a dispensary and a physician ? — Yes; we have a fever hospital 
there. 

8180. Have you any auxiliary workhouse there r — No. 

8181. How many English miles is it from Ballinasloe ?— About 10 English 
miles. 

8182. Assuming that a pauper there was labouring under the first symptoms 
of cholera, do not you think it would be great cruelty to force that pauper to 
seek relief 10 miles from his residence, instead of having it at his door ? The 
guardians contemplated the necessity of a provision being made for the treat- 
ment of the paupers in that respect in their localities as far as practicable ; they 
appointed medical officers in charge of certain districts, and they gave instruc- 
tions to the relieving officers to act under the medical officers, in doing what 

was 
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was necessary for the relief or mitigation of the suffering of the patients ; the Right Hen. 
supply of food, for instance, was one of the things which they were authorized R an oi.Uancar ty. 
to afford. It was not contemplated that patients should be.brought long dip- 
tances ; in fact, the transferring of patients in cholera the medical men in 
general considered exceedingly objectionable. Those who were transferred to 
the workhouse of Ballinasloe were persons who were seized with cholera pro- 
bably within a short distance of the workhouse. 

8183. In point of fact, patients labouring under sickness are sometimes 
transmitted from distances varying from five to'l 5 miles to the workhouse of 
Ballinasloe ? — No doubt they are. 

8184. Are they in any case provided with vehicles when they are unable to 
walk ? — Invariably. 

8185. With country carts, I presume ? — With country carts ; I am not aw r are 
whether jaunting cars were used, but they have been invariably provided with 
vehicles. 

8186. Country carts never have springs? — I do not suppose they have. 

Si 87. How many guardians are there in the Ballinasloe Union? — I think 
the number is 72 . . 

8188. Doe3 your Lordship know how many of those are ex-officio guardians? 

— Half the number ; 36 . 

8189. Those invariably belong to the gentry, and are in the commission of 
the peace ? — Yes. 

8190. They are landed proprietors r — Most of them are landed proprietors. 

8191. The remaining 36 are the greater part of them landed proprietors or 
landholders ? — They are nearly all landholders ; some of the magistrates are 
landholders rather than landed proprietors. 

8192. The greater portion of the elected guardians are landholders? — I should 
think the greatest part of the elected guardians are landholders ; they must be 
ratepayers of a certain amount. 

8193. How many elected guardians does. the electoral division of Ballinasloe 
return ? — It returns three elected guardians. 

8 1 94. That is the only considerable town in the union ? — Ahascragh is a 

good sized town. _ 

8195. Do you remember the names of the three guardians of the electoral 
xlivision of Ballinasloe? — Yes, Dr. Colahan ; Mr. W. H. Burke and Mr. James 
M'Donough. 

8196. Is not Dr. Colahan a very extensive grazier? — Dr. Colahan, 1 believe, 
is a grazing farmer. 

8197. Is Mr. M l Donougli an extensive grazier? — I do not think he is a land- 
holder ; he is resident in the town ; he is a wine merchant. 

8198. What is Mr. Burke ?— He is a farmer, and he is an agent employed 



uy me. . . . 

8199. Am I correct in assuming that the great majority of the guardians ot 
the Ballinasloe Union, of which your Lordship is chairman, feel almost unani- 
mously disposed to lighten the pressure of the out-door relief as much as 
possible ?— Unquestionably. 

8200. And that they are in carrying out that object desirous to have as 
severe a test as possible in the admission of paupers ?— By no means, except in 
cases where we believe that the parties are not destitute. 

8201. Did you hear any discussion at any meeting of the Board of Guardians 
to this effect ; that by forcing able-bodied paupers to come from a distance to 
Ballinasloe, in order to get relief, the test would be more severe, and therefore, 
ought to be adopted ?— 1 never did ; I do not think anything of the sort ever 
occurred. 

8202. I do not for a moment impute it to your Lordship, because we all 
know your Lordship’s humanity, but I have heard that some of the guardians 
made that observation ? — I am only glad of the opportunity of stating, as the 
Honourable Member has made that observation, that I consider the Board of 
Guardians at Ballinasloe to be actuated by the fairest and most proper views in 
respect of the relief of the poor. 

8203. Is not the number of 3851 the correct number of those who are in the 
house ? — I should think not ; the reason I should say that is not correct is, 
that there has been found, not only in the Ballinasloe Union, but in others, 
a very considerable discrepancy between the number sometimes appearing on 

0.34. L the 
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Bight Hon. the books and the number in the workhouse ; this difference appears, if the 
Earl of Cloncarty. rat ions are honestlv given out, in the number of rations issued i the number 

of rations issued I have found very frequently to differ to the extent of more 

15 May 1849. (hat , 00 from fjjg numbers appearingon the books; this is perhaps accounted 
for by the fact of certain parties nominally admitted, going out of the house 
before they had been classed. . . ,. ,. . 

8204. Are parties in the Ballinasloe Union receiving out-door relief m any 
of the districts now except Ballinasloe electoral division ?— In the Ballinasloe 
electoral division they are perhaps receiving less out-door relief than anywhere 
else ; they are giving a good deal of out-door relief in the district to which you 
have already referred, Killimer, and generally in the distant divisions. 

8205. The number set out here by the return from the workhouse as receiv- 

ing out door relief is 928 ; does that mean the number receiving^ it in the 
Ballinasloe electoral division or in the. entire union r— I should think it referred 
to the entire union. T7 . . 

8206. At all events the weekly returns from Ballinasloe Union to the l oor- 
law Commissioners will show the figures correctly ; at least as correctly as 
they can be shown ?-For general purposes the weekly returns may be relied 
upon ; but not as strictly accurate returns of the number in the honse, for the) 

sometimes vary to the extent of between 100 and 200. 

. 8207. Do you know whether it is the intention of the guardians to persevere 
in the maintenance of those auxiliary workhouses in the town of Ballinasloe ^ 
—The Board of Guardians took a number of those workhouses up to the 
month of September, intending that they should be most of them vacated at 
harvest, which would enable them to reduce the numbers. . 

8208. Do you know whether the cholera has diminished in the union — 

I am happy to say that the account I received yesterday showed tha- it has 

aI ™°og*Has tvphus fever been among them?— There was a great deal of 
typhus fever before the cholera came, but I think the cholera seemed in a 
measure to supersede it. I was enabled, before I left Ballinasloe, to have two 
wards appropriated to cholera cases, which had previously been filled with fever 

CaS 8»'io Mr. Far/an.'] Are there any fever hospitals besides the fourteen 
auxiliary houses?— There is a fever hospital in the elector^ division of Bal- 
linasloe, another in the electoral division of Eyreeourt, another at a place 
called Carnacreg, and another in the electoral division of Ahascragh 

■ 8211. Chairman. 1 Did the Committee understand your Lordship to say that 

the Board had appointed medical officers to attend the poor at their houses ?— 
They found it impracticable to -do it in a manner that would secure prompt 
attendance on every case of cholera, the districts were too large tyuffice ; but 
before the cholera broke out. to any extent we had put under the charge of 
medical officers certain electoral divisions, generally two or three there were, 

I believe, nine appointments of medical men, and instructions were issued to the 
relieving officers to co-operate with them. . , . 

82 12® And to give relief to the poor in their houses, both m food and in 
medicine r— Yes, and particularly in providing where necessary for their prompt 

sepulture.^ Your Lordship stated, in the course of your evidence, that 

there was a difference between the registered numbers in -the workhouse and 
tlm rations^— ». check aooount and t h e register do not agree?— It 

would be very difficult to make them agree in a satisfactory manner. . 

8215. How is it possible to check fraud in that case ?— 1 fear it is not 

possible; 1 know it to he the case in other unions. I visited the- Galway 
Union -and found a discrepancy of 200 ; the inspecting officer mentioned the 
same thing as occurring elsewhere. . , . . 0 

8216. Colonel Dunne.] In every union in Ireland it is the same, is it not . 

I rather think it is. , _ , , . A M 

8217. Mr. P. Scrape.] Do 1 understand your Lordship to say that there 
were 490 deaths in the different Ballinasloe workhouses during the last week . 

: — 1 believe the return of the deaths occurring in the Ballinasloe workhouses to 
have been in that week 490 , but I know that number to include persons who 
were brought in in a dying state ; cholera patients. 8218 Is 
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8218. Is there any employment afforded to the inmates of the workhouse?— Right H°n. 

I think our employment is very inadequate ; we were endeavouring to make ba rl ot Bianca, i v . 
arrangements about introducing weaving when this visitation of the cholera jyj av ~ 
came on, and we were then obliged to appropriate the wards which had been 
just built for the weaving to the reception of the patients; except the business 
of the house, and breaking stones, and spinning, the employment in the work- 
house is at present very deficient ; the numbers that have entered the house 
have been so great that necessarily there are a great many of them un- 
employed. 

8219. Chairman.'] Have you a mill in the house for grinding corn ?— We 
have not. 

8220. Sir D. Norreys .] Have the guardians found any difficulty in obtaining 
labour from the paupers?— I think the workhouse business is very well done; 
but breaking stories, it is rather difficult to insist upon ; I do not think there is 
a sufficient power of coercion in the guardians to insure the workhouse being a 
place really of hard labour. 

8221. Is the workhouse of Ballinasloe situated in the town, or adjacent to 
it? — Quite adjacent to it. 

8222. Is there any difficulty in taking land for the purpose of employing the 
paupers, adjacent to the poor-house ? — l think it would be attended with 
expense ; the lands are town-park lands ; of course the highest rents are paid 
for lands immediately about Ballinasloe, but there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining the land. 

8223. Supposing the land were taken, even at the rate at which town parks 
are usually let, namely, a price beyond their actual value in any other locality, 
would it not be better for the guardians to set their paupers and their boys who 
are capable of working, to work in agricultural work ? — I do not think it would 
be desirable. We have but very few able-bodied men in the workhouse, and it 
is scarcely, I think, desirable to establish a system of agricultural instruction, 
which that would be tantamount to. 

8224. The question does not refer to agricultural instruction, but to putting 
the paupers to work as a means of testing their destitution ? — I think it would 
be very desirable to have them employed upon useful work, such as turf 
cutting ; but the Commissioners have set their faces against that. 

822,5. But would not digging the ground for any vegetables be considered a 
useful work ?— 1 do not think that there would be any objection to it ; but I 
should not like to see it carried to a great extent, nor should we have hands 
for it. 

8226. Supposing the extent were limited by the number of the able-bodied 
that you have in the workhouse to set to work, what objection would your 
Lordship feel to setting them to work, not for profit, but as a test of destitution ? 

— I see no objection to it ; we have provided for it as far as we could ; there 
are not many men who are unemployed ; we employ them in cleansing, and in 
the carrying on the business of the establishment, for the workhouses occasion 
a good deal of work in drawing water from house to house, and scavengering, 
and so on. 

8227. Do you conceive that you are able to keep all your able-bodied men 
and able-bodied boys at sufficient work to test their destitution? — 1 think we 
have enough work for them to do to test their destitution. 

8228. Colonel Dunne.] Would you have the superintendence necessary to 
carry on work on a farm, without going to immense labour, and employing 
overseers ; would the present staff be sufficient ? — No, I do not think it would. 

8229. Sir D. Norreys.] You spoke of the paupers scavengering; do they 
cleanse the town of Ballinasloe? — No; the Commissioners forbid that scaven- 
gering should be applied to anything beyond the workhouse. 

8230. Mr. Fagan.] What is the number of able-bodied in the workhouse? — 

1 do not think we have a great number of able-bodied. 

8231. Colonel Dunne.] Have you 1,578 children in the workhouses ?— I 
should think fully that. 

8232. Have you employed them in any manufacture ? — The boys have been 
employed in tailoring and shoemaking, and the girls have been employed in 
sewing, and generally in the manufacture of clothes. 

8233. Have you employed them in knitting ? — No, we have not ; we have not 
attempted knitting. 

0.34- l 2 8234. Do 
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Qoo a Do not vou think that the boys and women in the workhouse might 
Bight Hon. aWe'to make the whole of the clothing for the establishment, without any 
^e ^^rSothesP^ProYiai we had people capable of cutting 

.5 May .8«. the “ out ’ a ; -j Is there muoh employment given in the. "™°" 

r roprietors or farmers ? — Our main object in limitmg the relief as much as 
possible to the workhouse, was to encourage out-door employment being 
given - and there has been a considerable amount of employment given ; and 
1 may’ observe that some of the proprietors gave that 

understanding that out-door relief should not be given which would conflmt 
with it The out-door relief would materially have conflicted with the 
Implement that I myself have given ; for, in the first — k the poor 
people that were employed were so weak, and so attenuated, 
accustomed to work, that they could earn only 4 i d. a day i if the rations h d 
been in operation, it would have been a mode of relief which it would l have 
been more profitable for the poor to accept at the moment; but by adhenn„ 

' to the worktouse system of relief, and giving as much outdoor employment 
as possible, the labour has improved, and a class of labourers Knowing p 
the union from the measures that have been going forward on the part ot. the 
different proprietors and several of the occupying tenants, that is likely to 
have a vmy valuable bearing on the general character ot the labourer. 

8236. What was the nature of the employment that was g-ven was 

mostlv employment under the Land Improvement Act. Mine was not undei 
Se ^LLTCprovement Act ; it was the drainage of land and the nnprovement 

0f iTrWas it piece-work or day-work i— Piecework ; the difficulty of intro- 
ducing piece-work into the country would have been very greatly aggravated 
by anv System of out-door relief, under which the people could have obtained 
more than they would have obtained by labour. 1 i o 

S23S Whaif wages could the men earn after they had been I 
month or six weeks in draining ’-Those who could earn 4 , i. a itaM 
think, were earning Hi; and some of those who were 

of my neighbour. Lord Clonbrock, I found earning la d . , their knowledge ot 
the work increased, and their remuneration increased. 

8239. Mr. P. Scrope.] Was that at the same rate of payment in the two 

C!, 824m CTmimaa.] Did their dexterity in the use of the tools employed in 
forming the drains increase after a few weeks ?—I do not know what they did 
on other estates, but the people I employ use their own tools, which are of a 

Te X r 4 “ de Kd th£°fadlity of forming the drains increasef-DecMedly^may 
of them appeared to be very skilful ; it was very easy, after a time, to distm 
o-iiish a skilful from a clumsy workman. , , 

S 8241 Receiving only 14 d. a day, was a man able to maintain a wife and three 
or four children tolerably well =-6ertainly not; but by giving P>ece-work you 
are able to employ others besides the head of the family ; if you are at drama o“; 
you allow a man to bring his son to break stones. I ad “ 11 th j ™ ards 
Lid at first was very insufficient for their maintenance, but they afterwards 
became very sensible of the advantage of relying upon their own resources. 

8243. About what would he the amount that a labourer s family could live 

upon tolerably comfortably ?- 1 have been very 

how they do it, but with 10Z. a year a labourers family looks always in very 
good case, with an average family of about five. . , , . 

8244. Fourteen pence a day is a great deal more than that -A es but the 

14 d. a day is rather new at piece, work ; when I speak of earnm B 10 . y , 
that is the average of wages at day-work. n .4 

8245. Colonel Dunne.} What are the wages of the country ? lhe wa B es ot 
the country are 10 d. a day, and 8 d. in winter. 

8246. Chairman.'] Paid in money r Yes. . „ oc ,. p 

■ 8247. Sir J. Graham:] Does your Lordship think the size of the Balhnasloe 
Union inconveniently large ?-l think it is too large ; its size is on y to he jus- 
tified by the fact that there can he no other centre got that could be torog 
nientlv^chosen as the resort of the guardians. The town of Balhnasloe is the 
natural resort of those persons for their market and other business, antUhe 
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union was originally framed very much in accordance with the general resort 
of the people from the different towns to Ballmasloe. 

8248. It is a very large union, is it not ?— Yes, it is. 

8249. Ballinasloe remaining in the centre of the union, could no parts °* 
the extremities be conveniently taken from the Ballmasloe Union and thrown 
into any contiguous unions ?-The guardians of the poor m those distant divi- 
sions are very much opposed to being withdrawn from the BaUmasloe centre 
their convenience brings them more frequently to Ballmasloe than to any other 

t< X‘ w Though Ballinasloe Union is a very large union on the whole you 
think there would be difficulties, consulting the wishes of the guardians and 
ratepayers, in diminishing the site of it ?— If the wishes of the guardians and 
the ratepayers were consulted on the matter, it would not be diminished at 

pre 8a Passing from the size of the union to the size of the electoral divi- 
sions, is there a strong opinion that the electoral divisions are too large t-I 
think they are decidedly too large ; but if you were materially to dimmish 
them, you must accompany that alteration with something in the nature of a 
law of settlement, which I think is very desirable. . 

8es2 Your Lordship would contemplate without alarm the introduction of 
a law of settlement into Ireland ?- Decidedly ; 1 think it would be most de- 

S ”t« Is your Lordship aware of all the concomitants of a law of settlement, 
the necessity of a law of removal and all the legal charges which have long been 
in use in England flowing from that source of litigation r— I think we should 
have this advantage in introducing a law of settlement into Ireland, that we 
should benefit by all the experience you have had on this side of the water , 

I do not think there would be any great difficulty in having a modified law of 
settlement that would be quite applicable to the circumstances of the county 
8254. Your Lordship is aware that our experience in England lias led, and is 
leading, many men to desire the extension of the areas of parishes, and the 
introduction, at all events, if not of. union rating, of union superintendence , 
is not. your Lordship aware that that is the tendency of the pubhc mmd m 

mltT the' resl'oflhe experience in England i-I must observe that 
I do not think that a law of settlement would be so important if you had not any 
outdoor relief but while there is an idea of out-door relief, it is indispensably 
necetarv that a man should be made locally chargeable somewhere 1 there 
should be a responsibility created upon the ratepayers among whom he resides 

f0r 8256 ke Your Lordship has taken a share in the administration of the Irish 

Poor Law from its first introduction?— Yes. , . , 

gars Dul you view the limited right given of relief to the able-bodied with 
apprehension when the change was 1 st introduced ; I allude to ‘he Extension 
Act'— I think the second section of the Act is quite unobjectionable I 
cannot conceive that you could have the poor adequately P rmde J f ” f , th ™ 
were not a power residing in the Government, or some responsible body, to 
enlarge the operation of the law when occasion rendered it necessary ; what 
I object to 6 is, ^ that the first section of the Act gives the 

of relieving in or out of doors any class of paupers, because 1 ™ 

has had a most demoralizing effect upon the poor ; 

rate a distinction between able-bodied and infirm as those who flamed the Act 
mShtfe supposed to do i and, practically, those distinctions . are very d-Sfcutt 
to draw. A man is deemed infirm who can only point to a sore upon his leg 0^ 
any very trifling obstacle to his immediate y being employed ; he sefemp M 
an infirm person, and then he and his family become r^aMe ouL of tom 
1 think thJ operation of the first section of the Act is one of a very unfortunate 
tendency, calculated to generate imposture and to encourage 1 idleness. 

8258) Has any construction been put upon the word infirm with reffir 
ence to admitting the claims of children whose parents are 
the parent is fouSd to be infirm, his children are all relieved in the same way 

“ S 82s 9.* But in the opposite case, where the parent is abie-boffied Bfi Lg 
children are young, is relief given to them on the ground that they unabL 
0.34. 1 3 
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to maintain themselves, and that the parents can, by their work, only obtain 
sufficient to procure their own food?-Under ordinary circumstances we should 
have refused to relieve the children, but during this year, knowing that there is 
such extreme distress in the country, and that the parents are contmualy 
wandering about in search of employment elsewhere, we have gone on the 
principle of admitting the children into the workhouse without the parents, 
but making a record of the fact; and, if there appears to he sufficient ground 
for it, we issue a warrant for the apprehension of the parents. 

8o6o Is it under the Extension Act that you have given to children outdoor 
relief their parents being able-bodied '—No, we do not give them outdoor relief, 
we admit them to the house ; children deserted by their parents we consider to 
be in a peculiarly destitute case, and that it is our duty to feed and clothe 
them, and educate them. 

8261. When there has been no desertion outlie part ot the parents, have 
you admitted children into the workhouse ?— No, the law does not allow it. 
We relie- 0 under the orders of the Poor-law Commissioners, and it is one of 
the rules that thev have laid down, which has the force ot law. 

8262. Your Lordship thinks that a diminution of the size ot the electoral 
divisions must be accompanied with a law of settlement, either co-extensive 
with the law of settlement in England or something like it ?— I think a law of 
settlement is requisite, and I do not think that it would be difficult to introduce 
some modification of that law into Ireland. 

8263. Have you read Captain Larcom’s report upon the reduction ot the 
size both of electoral divisions and unions in Ireland ? I have not ; 1 have 
merely seen the map that was presented. 

8264. You have not read the report, and therefore you have not formed any 

judgment^upm iU tenements in tlle B a iii na sloe Union valued under 41 . 

a year f— Yes, there are a great number ; in the vicinity of towns there are a 
great number of tenements that come under the 4 1 . clause. 

8266.. Under that clause the landlords are liable for the whole of the rate? 



1C&. ... 

8267. How does that operate, in your opinion, the tenant having no interest 
whatever in the administration of the law, with the view of keeping down the 
charge, having rather an interest in obtaining relief for himself or his family, 
the whole charge being devolved upon the landlord ? I think the clause 
operates very prejudicially to the working of the poor law ; it tends lo induce 
farmers who have small holdings of from lour to eight acres to abstain from 
improving the land, for the purpose of preventing the land exceeding the value 
of 4 l. It likewise is an inducement to them, where their holdings are really 
worth more than 4 /., now that the rates are heavy, to administer a bribe to 
the valuator to lower them a few shillings, in order to cast the burden off their 
own shoulders on to those of the landlord. It has a decided tendency to retard 
the improvement of small holdings, and a necessary tendency to induce land- 
lords to evict tenants of that unimproving and obnoxious character, who have 
no interest whatever in keeping dow r n the rates. If I might be allowed to 
express an opinion as to the amendment of that clause, I would say that the 
object should be to encourage the formation of a distinct class of labourers, by 
giving suitable tenements to them, and that it would be better to restrict the 4 l. 
exemption to labourers’ houses having not more than a quarter of an acre 
attached to them, provided they did not exceed 4 1 . annual value- I think that 
would be a better defined principle; it would prevent the land from being mis- 
used, and it would be an encouragement to the erection of a class of houses that 
would be useful. 

8268. Would not the first objection stated by your Lordship, viz., the tear on 
the part of the tenant to improve the tenement, equally apply to a tenement 
above 4 /. ? — A house that was valued above 4 1 . would scarcely be suitable for 
a labourer ; it would be suitable for another class of persons : when you put a 
4 l. maximum for a labourer's house, it is, I think, quite enough. 

8269. Do you contemplate attaching any land to the labourer’s house ?— 
Yes, a quarter of an acre, coupling the 4 1 exemption with the Gregory clause ; 
then you might lodge the labourers in suitable houses, and in the event of their 
falling into destitution they would have a right to be relieved. 

8270. Under what valuation is the rate collected now in the Baiiinasloe 

Union. 
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Union. You complained of a certain interest which the tenants had in RightHon. 
obtaining a low valuation in order to come below the 4l. clause. How is that E arl of Cloncu rty. 
valuation framed under which you now collect the rate ? — I think the valuation l8 " 

was originally about the average of poor-law valuations in general, i. e., rather 
below the letting value, but is a high valuation compared with what one can 
obtain for the land now. 

8271. When was the valuation made?— The valuation was made in 1841 . 

8272. By valuators appointed by the Board of Guardians ?- -Yes. 

8273. There is a power vested in the Poor-law Commissioners, if it be repre- 
sented that the valuation is an unfair one, to order a new valuation?— I do not 
think there have been serious complaints of the valuation of the Balhnasloe 
Union; there have been some unfair valuations, and in the revisions there 
have been some inconveniences ; those have arisen particularly in the revision 
of the valuation of towns ; the power that is given to the owner of houses to 
escape pavment for tenements unoccupied at the time of the valuators going 
about, has been exceedingly detrimental, for when the revisor’s visit is expected, 
there is “ To let,” put up in the window, or something to indicate that the 
house is unoccupied ; the revisor has then put down the house as vacant ; 
and some recent decisions of the assistant barristers have held such houses to 
be exempt from rate, whereas it is notorious that immediately after they 
have been in full occupation, and yielding a good rent. 

8274. Have you many villages in the Ballinasloe Union ? There are three 
market towns, and about five or six small villages. 

8275. What would be the effect upon those villages and towns of very much 
diminishing the size of the electoral divisions; are those towns the centres of 
smaller electoral divisions ?— An electoral division does not necessarily require 
a centre, for there is no particular business transacted in an electoral division. 

8276/ As relates to the rating, supposing the burden was thrown upon a 
smaller area in which those villages were included ; would the smaller area be 
able to maintain the poor of those villages and towns r— I think tnat would 
very much depend upon the nature of the settlement that you made ; if you 
reduced the area of the electoral divisions without altering the rules of charge- 
ability or settlement, it would throw the great burden of the poor-rate upon the 
union at large, because the six months clause makes many paupers union-at 
laro-e paupers instead of electoral-division paupers. 

8277. Would you object to state to the Committee what your view is 

of the nature of the settlement constituting chargeability, and what would be 
the area of the electoral division which you would recommend ?— I think it 
would be desirable that every man should be considered properly chargeable 
upon some particular division ; and that it would be desirable that a law should 
be passed having a retrospective effect, that if a man has not become properly 
chargeable upon the division where he first becomes destitute, you should look 
back to ascertain the place where he was last properly chargeable, and if you 
cannot ascertain any chargeability sooner you must go back eventually to the 
place of his birth. . . 0 

8278. What would constitute a proper chargeability, m your opinion . 

That would depend upon the time that the man should reside in a union or 
electoral division before he became chargeable; I think about three years 
would be a very fair period to fix. . 

82 70. What the Scotch term an industrial residence ; that is, a residence 
combined with the maintenance of himself and his family without extraneous 

aid ? Yes ; the definition of residence seems to be very fairly put m the Act 

of 1842 , where he has occupied some tenement, or usually slept. 

8280. That is the clause which extends it to six months ? — Yes. 



8281. You object to that?— Yes. . . _ .. .. 

8282. Is the period too long or too short, in your opinion .—The objection 

I have to that clause is, that if a man happens to be for the last six months 
out of an electoral division to which he belongs, he becomes a burden upon 
the union at large, and it is so very easy for a man to lose his settlement by 
that means, that 1 think it is objectionable. _ u 

8283. You would recommend a longer period than six months f—l 'vouia 
recommend that if a man had been three years resident in a division, he should 
be chargeable upon that division ; and if he had not been three years resident 
in the place where he became destitute, you should look back to the place 

. 0 . 34 - L 4 
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Rignt Hun. where he had been three years resident, and if you could not find any such 

Earl of C/ancartjj. place, you must go back to the place of his birth ; but you must have the 

— — ‘ power of investigating it, and the ex-officio guardians ought, I think, to have the 

15 ay 1 49. power of examining upon oath even the pauper himself. 

S284 Would you propose to have a power of removing a party who became 
destitute to the place to which he was properly chargeable? — If a man went to 
a union or electoral division to which he did not belong without any certificate 
from the union to which he did belong, I think he should be dealt with as a 

vagrant. I w ; ould not have him associated with the paupers of the union in 

which he happens to become destitute, unless he had a certificate stating what 
union he belonged to, and could give some good account of himself. 

8285. There is a law of vagrancy in Ireland? — Yes; if a person is found 
begging, he may be committed to the county gaol. But the better arrange- 
ment would, I think, be to have attached to the workhouses vagrant wards on 
each side, in which you could put persons who could give no good account of 
themselves if they became destitute ; and in those wards likewise you might 
classify persons whose character unfits them to be associated with the other 
paupers in the establishment. 

8280. Who is to judge of character ; would you leave it with the Board of 
Guardians to decide whether a pauper was fit to be associated with the other 
paupers in the workhouse, or was to be condemned to the vagrant ward on 
account of bad character ? — We have been acting upon that principle in the 
Union of Ballinasloe for a considerable time. On each side we have wards 
which we set apart /‘or women of bad character on the one side, and for ill- 
conducted fellows on the other ; where we know that a fellow comes into the 
workhouse because he is too lazy to work, and would commit outrages if he 
were let out, we put him into a ward apart from the others and make him 
break stones before he gets any dinner. 

8287. Do you sit in judgment upon character as well as destitution ? — I think 
it is the duty of the guardians to sit in judgment upon character, and to classify 
the paupers, in order to make relief as little objectionable as possible. 

8288. You have referred to a settlement clause, and you think the 41 . 
clause does not work well ; and you have contemplated a change, which change 
would bring in what you term the Gregory clause, the quarter of an acre 
clause ; in trying periods of great destitution does your Lordship approve 
of that clause; has it worked harshly or otherwise ? — I think it has worked 
harshly, but at the same time I think it is a necessary measure ; the over- 
whelming number of paupers who came upon the relief lists sufficiently show 
how indispensably necessary it was to have some limit placed to the mode of 
relief, because before that Gregory clause was in operation, and at the time 
when the Temporary Relief Act was in force, it is notorious that the numbers 
who were on the relief lists in many places amounted to the full number ot the 
population, and it would have been utterly impossible to meet the exigency if it 
had not been for that clause. 

8289. On the whole, does your Lordship approve of the quarter of an acre 
clause ? — I think the quarter of an acre clause is a judicious one to retain, but 
I think it might be made more valuable if it were altered in the way I have 
mentioned, with a view to having a class of labourers created in Ireland who 
should be exempt from the poor rate, and at the same time should not occupy 
more than a quarter of an acre. 

8290. Assuming that the line of demarcation must be drawn between pauper 
occupiers and solvent occupiers, could it be drawn on the whole more fairly 
than taking the limit of a quarter of an acre ? — I think it could not ; a quarter 
of an acre is a sufficient size for a poor man's garden ; it is very possible that 
a person who had no more than a quarter of an acre might fall into destitution, 
and it would be very hard upon him, if he had no other resource, that he should 
not have relief in the poor-house ; and if he had more than a quarter of an acre 
I should say that it would be better for him to become a farmer. 

81291. The second clause of the Extension Act, which gives a qualified right 
to the poor, you would think it necessary to guard with some such provision 
as the quarter of an acre clause ? — Yes, decidedly so. 

8292. If it is to be so guarded, and a limit is to be drawn, you think that a 
fair line lias been taken ? — I think a quarter of an acre is a sufficient size to 
Restrict the poor man's garden to, 

8293. You 
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8293. You would not recommend any change in the law in that respect ?‘ — Right Hon. 

I would not. Earl of Clancarty. 

8294. Has that law led to cruel evictions or not ? — I do not think the Gregory ~ 

clause has led to evictions. 15 ay 1 49 ‘ 

8295. Has the 4 l. clause led to evictions ?— The 4 /. clause has unquestion- 
ably led to evictions. It was necessary that the landlord, who had to pay 
rates for land, should endeavour to realize something out of the land for which 
he paid rates ; and when his land was in the possession of a non-paying tenant, 
he was obliged to evict. 

8296. Your Lordship has pointed out the precise alteration of the 4 l. clause 
which you would recommend ? — -Yes. I would go a little further, and look to 
it as a means of raising up a new class of labourers. I would discourage the 
building of filthy mud cabins, which are unfit for habitation ; and I would say 
that those should in no case be valued under 30 s. ; it is notorious that the 
poor people who occupy those tenements, particularly near towns, pay an 
amount that far exceeds that which the houses ought to be let at. I think 
the immediate lessor ought not to have the encouragement for building bad 
houses of having the tenement valued only at 5 s. or 10 s., when he extracts 
from it from 30 s. to 3 /. perhaps. 

8297. With the alteration that you suggest as proper to be made in the 4 l. 
clause, what would you say to leaving the landlord liable for the whole rate 
for tenements under 4 /., and allowing him a certain equitable per-centage ? — I 
think leaving the 4 l. clause as it at present stands, and making an allowance to 
the landlord, would be exceedingly injudicious ; but coupling that allowance to 
the landlord with the alteration that I have proposed, I think it would greatly 
tend to the encouragement of the building of suitable houses for labourers, and 
thereby to the growth of a useful class among the population. 

8298. You have explained why you think, coupled with that proposed 
alteration, an allowance of 25 per cent, would be judicious ; will you now ex- 
plain why you think that without that alteration which you suggest it would 
be injudicious ? — All the evils of the present 4 l exemption would continue in 
being, viz., the encouragement it gives to the tenant to live lazily upon the 
land and to do as little as possible for its improvement, and likewise leading 
him to tamper with the valuator to lower the valuation, so as to give him an 
exemption and cast the rate upon the landlord. The moral effect is very bad, 
and the effect in retarding the improvement of the country is also very decided. 

8299. Your Lordship is aware that an Act has been passed which provides 
for the uniform and equitable valuation of Ireland ; your objection as regards 
tampering with the valuation would be removed if that valuation were made ? 

— So far it would be removed, but the other objection would remain, viz., that 
the occupiers of 4 I. tenements would be deterred from making improvements 
tor fear of coming under taxation. 

8300. Have you any objection to state your opinion as to the propriety of 
making a deduction upon rentcharges, annuities, and jointures in respect of 
the rate paid ? — I am fully of opinion that rentcharges, annuities, and jointures 
ought to bear a proportion of the rate. I include in rentcharges the tithe rent- 
charge ; but I think it would operate very unfairly if you made those parties 
chargeable for the rate that you would make for electoral division purposes. 

I think it is very fair that they should bear their proportion of the union-at- 
large burden ; but, inasmuch as the electoral division charges mainly depend 
upon the management of the land by the occupier and the landlord, it is hardly 
fair to make those who can have no possible control over the management of 
the land, answerable for its mismanagement; 1 would make them answerable 
for the union-at-large charges, which are indispensable to the existence of a 
good poor law, and which would not be likely to be very variable. They 
would include only payment for a few vagrants beyond the establishment 
charges. 

830 1 . In principle, how is a distinction to be drawn between the mortgagees 
and persons having family charges upon estates in regard to exemption from 
rate r — I go the length of thinking that the mortgagee ought to come in for his 
share of the rate. I think it is a legitimate claim upon all who draw income 
from the land, be it by way of mortgage, or annuity, or rentcliarge, all should 
bear their fair proportion of the legal incumbrance. 

0.34. M 8302. Though 
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Right Hon. 8302. Though it might be equitable, in the present difficult circumstances of 
Earl of Glancarty. landed property in Ireland, would there be no danger in making the mortgagee 

so liable : — It would lead to the mortgagees perhaps forcing, in some instances, 

15 May 1849. the sale of estates ; but I think it is rather desirable to have some land brought 
into the market, in order to force forward a change of proprietors, which is 
certainly not going forward at present ; but where an estate was a tolerably 
solvent one, it would be perfectly open for the proprietor of that estate to make 
an arrangement with the mortgagee. He might, if he pleased, relieve the mort- 
gagee from his' portion of the rate. 

8303. If in your opinion the case of a mortgagee cannot be distinguished from 
the case of a jointress, would it not be somewhat hard to compel the jointress, 
the weaker party, to contribute to a share of the poor-rate, while the mortgagee, 
the stronger party, is exempt ? — Exactly ; no doubt they both derive an income 
from the land, and both ought to bear their proportions ; but when I recom- 
mend that they should be both chargeable for the union expenses, I do not 
think it would be a serious deduction from either of them ; it would be a serious 
deduction if they were made chargeable for the electoral division expenses; 
and it would be unfair, because they could not control the expenditure. 

8304. If I were to present this proposition, that there shall be a maximum 
rate ; that that maximum shall be affixed in the first instance upon the 
electoral divisions, say a maximum of 5 s. in the pound, and that when the 
5 s. in the electoral division shall be exhausted, there shall be a further 
rate levied in and upon the union at large of 2 s. 6 d. in the pound ; would 
you still think it fair that the union portion of the rate should be devolved 
upon the jointress and the mortgagee ? — I have not contemplated that ; but 
it appears to me that the divisions at a distance would not have any more 
control over the particular incumbrances of one electoral division than could 
the jointress or the mortgagee. 

8305. But you would not be prepared to devolve a portion of the charge of 
the electoral division rate upon the incumbrancer ? — I would not ; the electoral 
division charge should be kept entirely distinct, and only paid by those who 
might have some control over the expenditure. 

S306. And inasmuch as the incumbrancers, whether mortgagees or jointresses, 
would have no control, you think that in equity they ought not to be com- 
pelled to pay any portion of the electoral division charges ? — I think not. 

8307. Has your Lordship considered the effect of what is termed the 
Duke of Wellington’s clause, which fixes a poundage proportion between rent 
and valuation. Is your Lordship of opinion that that provision might be 
wisely altered, and that this simple change should be made, that the tenant 
should only recover the moiety of the rate which he had actually paid, with- 
out reference to the poundage ? — That appears to me to be the most equitable 
mode, and most in accordance with the original design of the poor law. 

8308. You would recommend a change in the law as it now stands? — 
1 would only recommend a change to this extent ; it should be the actual 
moiety of the rate where the landlord had not let his land very much below the 
value. 

8309. How is that to be ascertained, except you provide absolutely that the 
tenant shall have the right to deduct from his rent not more than a moiety of 
the rate that he has paid ? — The tenant should not have the right to deduct 
more than a moiety of the. rate he has paid. 

8310. To such an alteration of the poundage clause your Lordship is favour- 
able?— I think it would be a very judicious alteration. 

831 1. Mr. Fagan.'] Does your Lordship mean that the tenant is to be allowed 
to deduct half the rate, whatever the rate was above or below the valuation ? — 
No ; I think that might operate very unjustly ; the tenant might pay a nominal 
amount of rent, and it would be very unjust if the landlord had to pay half the 
rate in that case; what the landlord was called upon to pay should never 
exceed half. In principle it is most important that you should fix upon the 
occupying tenant as much as you can the full responsibility for the pauperism 
of the district ; and I am glad to see that it is in contemplation that there 
should be contracts or agreements made by which the rate might be recovered 
from one or the other. 

8312. Was not the object of that provision of the law to prevent the land- 
lord from putting a rack rent upon the tenant ? — I do not know what the 

object 
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object was ; I do not think the law could well have been brought to bear Right Hon. 
otherwise than it did originally ; for it was a new tax upon the tenant, and the E arL ot Ciancar ig. 
tenant who paid the full value of the land could not bear to have the taxation ^ May ^ 
exclusively thrown upon him. 

8313. In proportion as the rate exceeds the valuation, the landlord bears a 
greater proportion of the rate 1 — Yes. 

8314. Therefore the law is a soil of preventive to landlords putting on an 
excessive rent ? — It is a preventive of an excessive demand of rent ; but on 
the other hand, it is a great incentive to a fraudulent system of valuation, and it 
operates with very great hardship indeed upon the clergy of the Established 
Church. 

8315. Has not the valuator the power of rectifying an unfair valuation- — 

There is a power of appeal, but an appeal against a valuation is one very diffi- 
cult to arrange. 

8316. Is there not a power, by application to the Commissioners, of having a 
revisor who rectifies the valuation ? — A party can appeal against the rate, and 
the revisor, when he is appointed, will take such evidence as he may think 
proper, but no individual has power over the revisor, to correct anything he 
has done, except by giving such information as will lead to a more correct 
valuation. 

8317. If the proportion of the rate paid by the tenant and the landlord 
shall be altered, as is contemplated, will it create any difficulty in the collection 
of the rate ; will tenants object to such an alteration as that, and will that 
create any difficulty in the collection of the rate ? — I think it would bear hard 
upon some, where the rents are very high. 

8318. Is it fair towards tenants, who have taken lands at the rents which 
are payable at present, to make that alteration 1 — Where there is a subsisting 
lease, it might be hard in some cases, but where it is a tenancy at will, a notice 
to surrender is the most obvious course to rectify any improper valuation. 

83 1 9. Supposing a person to have taken a lease since the establishment of 
the poor law, and the rent to be so adjusted with the valuation, that the land- 
lord pays the same proportion upon the valuation that the tenant himself pays, 
supposing this alteration made, and the tenant is not allowed to stop more than 
half the rate, would that be fair ? — If a tenant has taken any land since the 
poor law commenced, he took it at what he considered a proper rent, be the 
valuation what it may, and it is but fair that he should pay his proportion of 
the rate ; the law contemplated that he should pay half. The tenant when he 
takes the land, says, “ This is the fair letting value, and I offer it to you ” ; and 
even though the letting value has been estimated lower than that, I think it is 
not hard that the tenant should be taken at his own word. 

8320. Sir W. Somerville.] Is it sometimes the case that the tenant deducts 
more than he has paid for rate ? — I can conceive that that may happen, but I 
have no knowledge of any case where it has happened. 

8321 . Sir R. Ferguson .] It would be a case of a very exorbitant rent ? — Yes, 
or of a most erroneous valuation. 

8322. Supposing you were to deduct not exceeding half of the rate from the 
landlord, would it be the object of every one of them to have a fair valuation ? 

— 1 think nobody would object to a fair valuation. 

8323. With whom would it be an object to exert themselves to procure a 
fair valuation ? — I think it would be the common interest of the whole union to 
have a fair and even valuation. 

8324. Do you find that any person exerts himself for a common object of 
the whole union, such as that object would be, viz. to raise the valuation to a 
fair amount ?• — I do not think anybody would contemplate raising the valuation 
now, for the value of land has fallen ; and you would have to lower the valua- 
tion in order to give the fan’ letting value. 

8325. Does any one exert himself now to get the valuation of the whole uuion 
lowered, or to get the valuation of some portion of it lowered ? — At all times 
there has been" an attempt on the part of the occupying tenants to get the 
valuation of the whole union lowered ; there has been a constant conflict 
between the owners and the occupiers at the Board of Guardians upon that 
point. 

8326. Mr. Fas an. 1 What influence have the tenantry over the valuation ? — 

0.34. m 2 The 
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Right Hon. The tenantry form a great part of the Board of Guardians ; till the Extension 
Earl of Clancarty. ^hey formed three-fourths. 

T~ 8327. At present the ex-officio guardians form one-half of the Board ? — Yes ; 
lo ay 1 4!) ' under the law they cannot form more than half of the Board. 

8328. There may be proprietors and owners of land elected guardians, 
besides the ex-officio guardians? — I think there are more occupiers of land ex- 
officio guardians, than owners who are elected guardians. 

8329. You think that the occupiers, acting through the Board of Guardians, 
have an influence over the valuation ? — There is always rather a conflict of 
that description ; and necessarily so, because it is a conflict as to who shall 
bear the burden. 

8330. Those guardians who are occupiers of land are genei-ally a respectable 
class of farmers, and they have an interest in their land ? — Yes ; but they have 
an interest likewise in shifting as much of the burden as they can from their 
own shoulders to those of the landlord. 

833 1 . Sir D. Norreys?] Have you found any difficulty in ascertaining who 
should be charged as immediate lessor ? — A great many improper entries have 
been made in the rate-books, which have led to great inconvenience. 

S332. Do you find it peculiarly the case in towns that houses of a low value 
are entered merely by numbers, without the names of the occupiers, so that it 
is difficult to ascertain who is the person chargeable as immediate lessor r — I do 
not know that it is particularly the case in towns, but it is the case in towns 
and in the country generally. 

8333. How would the allowing a premium of 25 per cent, to the immediate 
lessor get rid of that difficulty ? — I do not know that it would get rid of the 
difficulty. 

8334. The difficulty would. still remain?— Yes. 

8335. Even if the collection of the rate from the immediate lessor were ren- 
dered easy by this premium of 25 per cent., would not the effect of allowing 25 
per cent, to the immediate lessor be practically to charge the union 25 per 
cent, for the collection, instead of 5 per cent., for which they would ordinarily 
have the collection made ? — It unquestionably would. 

8336. What difficulty do you anticipate from making every individual in the 
union interested in the proper management of the union, by making the occu- 
piers of every tenement, whatever its value may be, liable to the payment of 
the rate ? — I think very poor occupiers, persons who would hold the class of 
houses that I contemplated in mentioning a quarter of an acre of garden attached 
to a labourer’s house, are not the parties properly responsible for any of the 
pauperism upon the land ; they are mere occupiers ; they have houses which 
are not more than sufficient for their own occupation, and no means of sub- 
letting ; and, in fact, I see no public object in making those persons liable for 
the rate. It is a very different thing where there is room for the expansion of 
the family, and thereby an increase of pauperism upon the land. 

8337. Would not that class of persons occupy tenements of much less value 
than 4 1. generally ; in general, are not labourers’ houses valued at less than 4 1. 
a year ? — 1 think it would be very well to extend the maximum valuation of 
4 l. to labourers’ houses, with the view of encouraging the improvement of such 
tenements. 

8338. Practically, does your Lordship propose that every tenement, whatever 
its value may be, shall be rated, but that there shall be a power of exempting 
labourers’ houses of a certain value ? — Labourers’ houses of a certain value, with 
not more than a quarter of an acre attached to them. 

8339. Would you propose that every tenement, whatever its value may be, 
should be liable to the rate, and that there should be a certain power of exemp- 
tion in favour of certain classes of occupiers ? — Yes. 

8340. Would your proposition be that there should be an absolute exemp- 
tion from chargeability of this class of houses, or that another class of in- 
dividuals, namely, the landlord or the immediate lessor, should be made liable ? 
— I would make the immediate lessor liable, but I think giving the immediate 
lessor a bonus of 25 per cent, would be a very valuable thing, inasmuch as it 
would encourage the erection of that class of houses of which I have spoken. 

8341 . In order to get rid of the difficulties which have arisen from carrying 
out the 4 /. clause, you would make the individuals who occupy tenements of 

this 
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this description liable, but you would allow them to discharge themselves, as it Right Hon. 
were, by showing who their immediate landlords were?— Yes. Earl 01 Clrmcuriy. 

8342. Thereby you would get rid of the difficulty of ascertaining who the ~ ~ 

immediate landlord was ? — I think the responsibility ought to be laid upon the 15 ay 1 4!l ‘ 
occupier, to facilitate the collection of the rate by pointing out who the 

owner is. 

8343. You would make the occupier of every tenement, whatever its value, 
primarily liable for the rate? — I am not sure about that; the occupier of a 
house such as I have mentioned should point out who his lessor is, but I do not 
think it would be desirable to come upon the labourer for the rate, for perhaps 
the only things that are in his house are necessary for his subsistence, such as 
his furniture, bed, and so on. 

8344. Would you not make every occupier, whatever the value of the house 
was, primarily liable, with the power of discharging his liability by showing 
who the landlord was ? — That I think would be very desirable. 

8345. In what body would you place this power of discharging parties from 
liability ? — The valuation would show it ; it would show that the house was 
valued at 4 /. with only a quarter of an acre attached ; that would be a primu 
facie reason for exemption, unless the occupier held some other property. 

8346. Would not the question arise, whether the man who claimed exemption 
came within the character under which you would grant exemption ? — The Board 
of Guardians should be answerable for who was and who was not a proper person 
to exempt. If they found there were any reasons to consider that the occupier of 
a house so valued was not a proper person to be removed from the rate, for in- 
stance, if he held some other property, it would be for them so to decide. 

8347. Is there not a large class of persons who would occupy a house, in 
towns especially, of a less value than 4 1., and who would not come within the 
class of labourers such as you have described ? — In towns the rents are generally 
rather higher than in the country. I do not think that in the case of any per- 
sons who occupied houses of the description I have mentioned, be they in towns 
or elsewhere, it would be desirable to have them rated. They are, generally 
speaking, of the labouring class or of the manufacturing class. 

8348. Do not you find a class of masons, and carpenters, and servants of 
families, who do not come within the general description of the labouring class, 
and who occupy in the towns houses of a value less than 4 1 . ? — In general those 
who live in towns pay rather higher rents than those who live in the country ; of 
the class you mention you would find that very few had paid less than 4/. for 
their houses. 

8349. Your Lordship is proprietor of the town of Ballinasloe ? — Yes. 

8350. Have you many houses in that town valued under 4/. ? — I have. 

8351. Is your Lordship aware of the rank or position of the tenants of those 
houses ? — They are nearly all labourers, or masons, or carpenters. 

8352. Would you include the class of masons, taking that as an example, 
amongst those to whom you would give the power of discharging from liability ? 

— If they occupied such tenements as I have mentioned, and held no other 
rateable property. 

8353. You would give a class whose wages were ordinarily to the amount of 
2 s. 6 d. a day, the power of exempting themselves from the liability to the poor- 
rate? — I think their liability should be regulated by the value of the rateable 
property that they occupy, and their wages are not of a certain character; their 
work is only taken by the job, and men who have 2 s. 6 d. a day for some 
portion of the year have much less than that for another portion of the year. 

8354. But if your Lordship’s proposition were carried out there would be two 
classes of persons occupying 4 l. tenements ; one class who would have the power 
of exempting themselves from liability, and another class who would not have 
the power ? — Persons would not have the power of exempting themselves from 
liability. The mere fact of the occupation of holdings exempt from rate would 
be that which would establish the exemption from the rate of the individuals who 
lived in them. 

8355. Would it not resolve itself into a general right to exemption of the 
holders of all tenements under 4/. in value, whatever may be the business of the 
occupants ? — I do not think the business of the occupier should make any diffe- 
rence in that respect, but the fact of his occupying a tenement not having more 
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Itighc Hon. than a quarter of an acre attached to it, and not above the value of 4 l., should 
Earl of Glancarty. govern the question of liability. 

8356. Your Lordship would appear to be favourable to the retention of the 

15 May 1849. 4 1 clause?— I am favourable to the retention of it in the qualified manner I have 

mentioned, but I am against it, if you extend it to more than a quarter of 
an acre. 

8357. Sir J. Graham .] Are you of opinion that if a maximum be fixed it 
ought to apply to the electoral division exclusively, or that it ought to be partly 
applicable to the electoral division with an extension in aid over the union ? — 

I have very great doubt about the propriety of fixing a maximum at all. I think 
it opens a very wide field for discussion ; if you establish a right to relief, you must 
go to some quarter or another ; when you have reached that maximum you go in 
the first instance to the union, and the union carries you a little way, and where 
are you to go to afterwards : If you raise the question of a maximum, you must 
show clearly some quarter to which you are to go when you have, exhausted 
the maximum ; and if you have a maximum in the union, I do not see any reason 
why the maximum would not be better retained in the division. 

8358. Your Lordship inclines to the opinion that it is inexpedient to fix a 
maximum ? — I am very doubtful about it. I think the principle of the poor law 
makes it almost necessary that you should not fix a maximum, except 20 s. in 
the pound. 

8359. Your Lordship has expressed an opinion that if the rate were confined 
to the electoral division as at present, it would be unjust to charge the jointress, 
annuitant, or mortgagee ? — Yes, for the electoral division charges. 

8360. If there be no maximum, and if the charge remains upon the electoral 
division, whatever its limits may be, your Lordship would not be favourable to 
calling in the aid of the jointress, annuitant, or mortgagee ? — I think not. If you 
go away from the electoral division charge, I do not see that there would be any 
objection to calling in the jointress and the others, because it would become a 
union-at-large charge, and I would contemplate their being liable for the union-at- 
large charges, and those alone. 

8361. Your Lordship attaches importance to the control, and the interest being 
concentrated in the narrow area of the electoral division ? — I think it is very im- 
portant. It is a very difficult question to decide whether there ought, or ought 
not, to be a maximum rate, because I am aware that the want of a maximum now 
stands greatly in the way of lands being taken. 

8362. In your own union of Ballinasloe has the population perceptibly dimi- 
nished in the last three years ? — The diminution of the population has not ap- 
peared so much as in other unions, but I am sure that the population must 
have diminished. In the town of Ballinasloe I do not think it has diminished, 
for though several houses have been pulled down, others have been built. 

8363. Has there been a considerable emigration ? — Yes. There must have 
been a considerable diminution of the population, hut it is not so apparent as you 
ride through that union as it is in other unions. 

8364. What has been the character of the emigration. Has it been a pauper 
emigration or an emigration of persons of capital ? — It was a pauper emigration 
to a great extent about a year or two ago, but the means of assisting paupers in 
their emigration have now failed, except so far as they are assisted by their relatives 
in America. I think some of the pauper population have gone off, but there is 
a considerable emigration of farmers; a great number of farms have been vacated 
by persons removing to America. 

8365. The farmers who have gone to America have taken some capital with 
them? — They take all they can with them. 

8366. Has thedistrictwithwhich your Lordship is most conversant become poorer 
and more denuded of capital within the last two or three years ? — Decidedly. 

8367. You say that there have been several farms to let; is the competition 
for land now as intense as it was ? — It is by no means so intense. 

8368. Has the rent of land fallen? — Before the breaking out of the famine, 
whenever I had town-land or a town-park to dispose of, I had proposals in very 
great numbers, they were very much exceeding the poor-law valuation, and I was 
always able to make a selection of the best tenant as to character, as well as 
solvency. I now' find great difficulty in getting any person to come forward for 
the land at all, and what- land I have let has been generally much under the poor- 
law valuation. 

8369. Have 
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8369. Have you let upon lease, or from year to year? — I have not let upon Right Hon. 

lease ; I am always ready to do so, but I find the tenants prefer to take from £a rl of CUmcnr ty. 
year to year. M )8 

8370. Under present circumstances the demand for land is slackening, and y 

there is no great willingness to take leases, even at reduced rents ? — No, that is 

the state of the case. 

8371. Your Lordship has attended to agricultural pursuits a good deal? — I do 
all I can to encourage agriculture. 

8372. In this large union, is the population in your opinion greater than would 
be requisite for the full cultivation of land, such culture as exists in Ulster, in the 
county of Down, and in the county of Antrim ? — I do not think it is ; I think if 
the people were educated, and were properly trained in agricultural pursuits, you 
would not find too many ; but they are unfortunately very backward in many 
parts ; the part where the population is the most dense is adjacent to Ballinasloe. 

I have seen the small-farm system there, even at the present day, answer un- 
commonly well, and the farmers are doing well ; but that is because they are 
educated, and capable of thinking and acting upon their judgment. 

8373. What is the average size of the farms in Ballinasloe? — I could not say 
what the average was ; there are some very large grass farms. 

8374. What is the size of the arable farms ? — About 15 or 20 acres. 

837.5. Is the subdivision of farms more minute than in the county of Down? — 

I am not aware what the divisions are in the county of Down. 



8376. Your Lordship is of opinion that the population in Ballinasloe Union> 
speaking generally, is not now more dense than the full cultivation of the land of 
the union would require? — I think not; if the land was properly cultivated, all 
the present population would find employment. 

8377. Has a material change taken place in the cultivation in your neighbour- 
hood, consequent upon the failure of the potato? — I do not think that any great 
change has taken place ; there has of late been a check to the agricultural im- 
provement that was previously going forward with very great success. There 
has been an Agricultural Society established there for some time, and it was 
extendin'* its operations successfully, till the visitation of the famine and extended 
poor law came upon us. 

8378. Have green crops been introduced? — Yes, they were introduced by the 
instrumentality of that society ; but I do not think they have increased lately, in 
consequence of the potato failure. 

8379. Is the laud as much applied to the growth of the potato as it was 
before the last three years? — Certainly not; the conacre system is extinct, which 
was the principal cause of the potato cultivation. 

8380. The conacre system is, you say, extinct ; regarding the present popu- 
lation of the union, with reference to "the fertility of the soil, and the proper 
cultivation of it, do you think the population could maintain itself, though the 
potato should cease altogether to be grown under the conacre system ? — I think 
they might ; you are supposing an altered state of circumstances which it is 
hardly possible for me to judge of; the land is unimproved at present, and it is 
impossible to say what it might arrive at, if properly cultivated. 

8381. Taking present circumstances with all the present difficulties, would 
your Lordship think it prudent to undertake an increased local charge, for the 
purpose of greatly encouraging emigration ? — It might be desirable to give facili- 
ties to the Boards of Guardians to assist emigration ; but I am pained to say that 
emigration is not likely to be very much wanted, for the mortality is so tremen- 
dous to the westward of the Shannon, from the deficiency of food and the want of 
almost all the means of human existence, that I think the population will be 



thinned by that process almost sufficiently. Nevertheless, a power should reside 
in the Board of Guardians of enabling the poor people to emigrate. 

S382. The power does exist now, does it not? — Yes, but it exists in a restricted 
manner, which I think is exceedingly objectionable ; it can only be emigration to 
some of the British colonies. It would be a great deal better to enable the 
guardians to assist emigration, even though it should not be to a British colony. 

8383. Would you increase the power of raising funds for the purpose, or would 
you increase the facility of obtaining the consent of the Boards of Guardians ? — 
I think increasing the facility of obtaining the consent of the Boards of Guardians 
would be sufficient. 

0.34. M 4 8384. The 
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a ‘ lJ ‘ is a limited proportion ? — There, is a. certain proportion fixed for the landlords 

15 Mav 1840. anc * the guardians ; instead of having it only one-quarter or one-third, which the 
guardians might give, I would have it one-half ; where the landlord gave a half, 
and the Board of Guardians gave the other half, I would allow it. 

8385. The sum to be given by the landlord being now two-thirds, you would 
propose that the two-thirds should be changed into a moiety ? — Yes. 

, 8386. With reference to the concurrence of the Board' of Guardians, would 
you give the power of raising a sum for the purpose of emigration to a bare 
majority ?— Yes, I would give the power to a bare majority, notice having been 
given of the object of the meeting. 

8387. Considering the sad mortality to which your Lordship has referred, and 
the present circumstances in which you think that, as a whole, in your neighbour- 
hood the population is not redundant with reference to the capacity of the soil,, 
you would not wish to stimulate emigration very much at the present moment ? — 
I do not think it would be desirable to do so. 

8388. Mr. Herbert.'] Would not you think it desirable to give the power to the 
majority of the guardians to raise money for emigration ?— Yes, provided previous 
notice was given of the object of the meeting. 

8| 8 9. Sir D. Norrei/s.] Do you consider it just that the majority of the Board 
of Guardians should have the power of deciding on the question whether the 
pai ties shall be sent out as emigrants or not, where the majority, viz., the 
guardians of the particular electoral division from which they shall he sent, 
will be the parties who will have to pay for the expense of emigration ? — I think, 
inasmuch as the payment will come from the electoral division, it would be a fair 
principle to require that the guardians representing that division should concur. 
It is a question that did not occur to me before, but I see there would be a pro- 
priety in giving more control to the electoral division which was to be taxed than 
to the rest of the union. 

8390. If emigration be of such great importance to the country generally, 
would it hot seem to be more reasonable that the expense of getting rid of the 
surplus population of the country should be spread as widely as possible, at least, 
to the extent of the union from which the individuals should be sent?— The place 
to be relieved would be the electoral division, and I think it would be the 
most equitable thing that the electoral division should have to pay the expense 
incurred. 

8391. But if you confined the expense to the electoral division you would 
think it just that the electoral division should have a power of veto beyond that, 
which at present exists .*• — I think it would be a very proper arrangement, though 
it is not a matter that I have thought much upon. 

8392. If the expense ot assisting emigration were confined to the electoral 
division, do you think it likely that a power of this kind would be much taken 
advantage ofr Yes, I think it would. It would be the consideration of the 
interest of the electoral division that should govern the Board’s decision in the 
matter ; and if it were not for the interest of the electoral division to be relieved of 
this suiplus population, assisted as it would be by a moiety of the expense being 
paid by the landlord, I think it would be very proper that it should be rejected 
altogether. 

^ 393 - Has this power been much taken advantage of even where unions had' 
power to. force it on the electoral divisions ?— It has not been much taken advan- 
tage of in Ballinasloe. 

8394- Has your Lordship property in other unions ? — I have property in the 
Loughrea Union, which is a neighbouring union to the Ballinasloe Union. 

8395 - Has it been much taken advantage of there ? — There have been female 
emigrants sent from there, but it is under vice-guardians, and we do not know 
what arrangements they have made. 

8396. Does your Lordship believe the emigration to have been conducted under 
the poor-law system ? — I do not know that as a fact, but I understood that many 
who were sent lately to Australia were from that union. 

8397. Mr. P . Scrope.] . Recurring to your Lordship’s opinion as to the introduc- 
tion of a law of settlement into Ireland, I think I understood you to state that 
you would apply the law of chargeability so as to enforce the chargeability 
further than at present upon the- electoral divisions, of paupers who had resided 
in them for three years, but you wouhf not have any law of settlement or power 
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of removal as between union and union ? — l think that if a pauper became a night Hun. 
burden upon a union to which he did not belong, he should be considered in the Earl of C/ancarty. 

light of a vagrant, provided you arranged that persons leaving their union or leaving 

their electoral division for the purposes of labour, and carrying their labour to a iy Ma y l8 49- 
more profitable market, should be furnished with a ticket, in the nature of a pass- 
port, from some officer of the union, which should insure them that wherever 
they went they should receive the same sort of treatment as they would receive 
in their own union ; otherwise, when they became destitute and applied for relief, 
they ought to be put into the vagrant ward ; and I would make them give some 
account of themselves wherever they went. 

8398. You would have all labourers who migrated carry a certificate with them 
of their settlement, procured from the electoral division or union to which they 
belonged? — Yes. 

8399. Supposing the case of a labourer who quitted his native place in search 
of work, and obtained work for two, or three, or five years together in different 
places, and ultimately became chargeable, would you say that in case he had lost 
his certificate he should be treated penally as a vagrant in the union where he 
applied for relief? — I think he should be bound to have the certificate renewed; 
if he looks to the advantage of having a resource in case of his becoming destitute 
otherwise than becoming a vagrant, lie should comply with a requirement which 
the Legislature imposes upon him ; there would be no very great hardship in his 
asking one of the relieving officers, or his clerk, as the case may be, to give him a 
certificate in the first instance, and to renew it afterwards. 

8400. Would you have him apply personally for that renewal at the place of 
his original settlement? — That is a matter of detail which 1 have not very closely 
considered; but I think it might be arranged that the application for the renewal 
might be made by any of his family, provided you allowed the ex-officio guardians 
to examine upon oath. 

8401. In order to examine upon oath you must have the party before you ; he 
must apply personally, and therefore supposing he lost the certificate, you would 
have him come himself? — Certainly ; he would only be in the same position as a 
man who lost his passport on the Continent ; he must go to some of the authorities 
and make out a case, and show that he was what he represented himself to be. 

8402. Supposing a man resided many years in another union, and was reduced 
to destitution and applied for relief, and the Board of Guardians disputed his being 
chargeable on that union, he would say, “ I belong to a union in the south of 
Ireland, but I have lost my certificate, or I never had one given me ;” would you 
treat him penally as a vagrant, or refuse him relief altogether? — I would vest a 
discretion in the Board of Guardians in the matter; but I think the proper course 
to pursue in that case would be to avail themselves of the power I suggested, of 
the ex -officio guardians examining him on oath ; and if they ascertained that he 
belonged to a particular union, they should forward him from union to union till 
he arrived at that union. 

8403. Supposing when he arrived at the place of his birth the guardians there 
were to dispute the fact of his changeability upon that union, and were to say T 
“ You have been five years absent, and you must have gained a setdement some- 
where else;” must it not in the nature of things come to a law of settlement, and 
must there not be litigation between the union to which he applies for relief and 
the other union in which he had resided or to which he was sent? — I think that 
a man to establish his settlement should be able to show clearly what union he 
belonged to, and that you should go back from place to place till you come to 
some place where he had been for three years resident; if you cannot find any 
such place, you must go back to the place of his birth. 

8404. In order to prove that he has been three years resident somewhere, it 
would be necessary to enter into extensive inquiries, and to call witnesses 
from a great distance ; and would it not in fact entail all the difficulties and 
expenditure that we have had here in the proof of settlement before an English 
court of justice ? — 1 do not think that the guardians would exercise that extreme 
jealousy in the matter ; I am sure of that from my experience of the working of 
the Act hitherto; we have had a system of electoral division charges for a long 
time in operation ; and although we are without the power of inquiry upon oath, 
yet we have inquired, and the kind of inquiry that is carried on, is to ascertain 
whether a man is fairly chargeable upon an electoral division or not, and the 
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expense of maintaining a pauper in the workhouse is not such as to create a great 
fight where there is a doubt upon the matter. 

8405. Are you in the habit of refusing relief t.o parties who you do not con- 
sider belonging to the union ? — No, we relieve them so far as to enable them 
to proceed on their way ; we give them relief for a few clays till they can go on 
their way. 

S406. Does not that system tend to encourage vagrancy through the country; 
would not those persons who were unwilling to support themselves be induced 
thereby to wander about the country applying to the different Boards of Guardians 
and obtaining support for a few days, and so passing from one union to another, 
and perhaps making a tour of Ireland in an agreeable way ? — The duty of the 
Board of Guardians is to ascertain whether the party is destitute or not ; and if 
we find the party destitute, then we ascertain where he belongs to, and we give 
him relief only for a few days, till he can proceed on his way to the union to 
which he belongs. 

8407. You take his own assertion as to the place to which he belongs ? — Yes; 
sometimes we examine the parties a good deal, and our relieving officers are made 
available for the purpose of assisting the inquiry. 

8408. If that plan was generally acted upon would it not amount to this, that 
every union in Ireland would give a few days’ lodging and maintenance to any 
number of vagrants who chose to apply, and who wished to make a tour through the 
country? — If the guardians were very injudicious in their mode of management 
that would be the case, but if we find a fellow going about in the way you refer 
to, we put him into the ward which I mentioned, which is made use of lor the lazy 
and sturdy vagrants. 

8409. That I suppose would be on the second application ; you would not find 
it out on the first application ? — No, we should presume a man to be a person who 
ought to be kindly treated, unless we find it otherwise. 

8410. Have you in your union any paupers who are brought back, or who 
travel back from England or Scotland? — I do not think so many of our people 
migrate from our union to England, as from other unions ; we have a good many 
strangers passing through the union, because it is a gangway into the province of 
Connaught ; among others we have Englishmen and Scotchmen, but not in the 
numbers that our countrymen frequent these shores. 

8411. But do many of those who are removed from England and Scotland 
pass through Ballinasloe? — Yes; a great number of them are admitted who are 
travelling to England for work if we consider them to be in a state of 
destitution. 

8412. Those are going to England? — There are parties going both ways; they 
are not very frequent in their applications ; but we have strangers, they do not use 
the workhouse precisely as an inn, but there are occasional strangers of that 
description. 

8413. Are there any complaints in the Union of Ballinasloe that the employ- 
ment of the people is not given generally through the union, to an equal extent, 
by all the owners and occupiers ; that some parties possess land who do not give 
a fair share of employment, and who throw their share of the pauperism of the 
union upon their neighbours? — There is a very serious complaint of that, and it 
is the greatest hardship possible ; that is one of the reasons why it is so important 
to have the area of taxation diminished. 

8414. If the area of taxation were diminished, would not the area still contain 
within it, in many instances, several owners and occupiers of property who would 
give employment in a very unequal ratio, and thereby the existing injustice 
would be maintained? — I think it inseparable, in some degree, from any system ; 
but if a smaller area were made, there would not be this complaint arising to the 
same extent. 

8415. Has your Lordship ever heard of or considered the principle of exempt- 
ing from the rate parties or properties that do maintain or employ their full pro- 
portion of the able-bodied population of the division or union, thereby throwing 
the burden of the unemployed upon those who refuse to employ them ? — I have 
heard that very often discussed, but I think it is an injudicious plan. The prin- 
ciple of employing labour is, that an employer finds an advantage in that employ- 
ment as regards the work done, and I think that is the soundest view to take of' 
it; it is aibad thing to mix up the employment of labour, with the relief of the 
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poor, though it has a practical bearing upon it ; it degrades the labourer’s position Right Hon. 
in society, if he is to be looked upon in the light of an incumbrance. Ear! of Clancarty. 

8416. At present there is a scarcity of employment in your union ? — There is 

a scarcity of employment, but no scarcity of the means of employment if there was lgMa y 1849. 
money to pay for it. 

8417. A good deal of money which might be employed in labour goes to the 
payment of rates ; if any system could be adopted by which the money should 
be expended upon employment instead of the payment of rates, would that be an 
improvement upon the present state of things? — Decidedly'. 

8418. Mr. S. Adair.] I understood your Lordship to say that there had been 
a very considerable fall in the value of produce ? — I infer that there has been a 
considerable fall from the nature of the demand for the land, and the almost im- 
practicability of getting any rent at all. 

8419. Do you consider that that fali chiefly depends upon a decreased value 
as regards the meat produce of the country, or the grain produce of the country ? 

— I think latterly it has been as much in one as the other, but the country is not 
in a state for us to form a legitimate judgment upon it. The great fair in Balli- 
nasloe has just taken place ; there was a considerable quantity of cattle brought 
there ; it was pressed in on account of the bankrupt state of the farmers of Clare 
and different parts of Galway, and the demand fell short ; I do not think there 
was above a third disposed of, and that at a low price ; it is not fair to judge of 
the price ef cattle when it is pressed into the market in the way that I observed 
it was on that occasion. 

8420. You are aware that the Ordnance valuation was formed on an averao-e 
of years, and that it was avowedly 25 per cent, lower than the reasonable letting 
value in most parts of Ireland ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

8421. Have you any idea of the comparison that the prices at this time bear 
to the prices obtained at the time the Ordnance valuation was formed ? — I may 
mention that about three years ago I let some farms upon the very principle that 
was laid down in that Ordnance Book, adding one-fourth ; I could have got a 
great deal more, but the land was taken, and thankfully taken, at that rate ; but 
I could not obtain anything like that now, and I think that the general feeling 
of the country now is, that the Ordnance valuation mode for letting is in excess 
of the actual value. 

8422. Then the inference from your Lordship’s observation would be, that 
property had fallen 25 per cent, in the Ballinasloe district? — Yes; but it is 
hardly fair to estimate precisely the value now, for there are circumstances of an 
extraordinary character in operation. 

8423. It would follow that the property is five per cent, lower in reality than 
the valuation upon which the poor-rates are raised ? — I think it is in the Ballinasloe 
Union. 

8424. Sir D. Norreys :] Have you many young persons who have been in the 
workhouse for a long period ? — A great number. 

8425. Has it struck you that there are any means of setting out in life this 
class of persons, either by sending them into service, or by sending them to the 
Army or Navy, or by forwarding them to the colonies r — That class generally 
consist of orphan children and deserted children, who have been educated and 
who have grown up in the workhouse. I think it would be a very important 
thing that the guardians should be empowered to retain the care of those children, 
and not to allow them to go out, if they were not taken charge of by some relative, 
up to the age of 15 ; and afterwards to apprentice them, either to the Army, or 
the Navy, or as farm servants, or in-door servants, or in any trade. I think that 
that power should be given to the guardians ; and it would serve to provide farm 
servants, who are really becoming very deficient, from the necessity the farmers 
have for the most part been under of dismissing their servants. 

8426. Would your Lordship propose that any apprenticeship fee should be 
' given as an inducement to take them, or do you think that the superiority of 

the education given in the workhouse would be a sufficient inducement to parties 
to take them ? — I think there should be a limit to the power of the guardians to 
give a fee ; they should have the power of making the best bargain they can ; 
but having apprenticed a boy or girl, the apprenticeship should be as complete 
as if a fee had been given, and as binding. 

8427. As far as the maintenance of discipline is concerned ? — Yes. 

8428. Is your Lordship of opinion that the giving of fees would not have the 
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Right Hon. effect of inducing persons to desert their children, in order that they might be 
Earl of Clancarty. taken into the workhouse ?— I do not think the want of parental affection is such 

as to lead to the apprehension of the desertion of their children in that way ; and 

15 May 1849. there are penalties upon parents who desert their children; if a parent is in a 
position to provide for his child, you may give relief in the way of the loan, or 
in case of deserting by a parent, you may issue a warrant to apprehend him for 
desertion. _ 

8429. What better provision could that person make for his child if there 
was a power of apprenticeship given to the Board of Guardians ? — The parent 
would, under the arrangement i suggest, lose sight of the child if he deserted 
him ; it is not a good thing to encourage, but still the child is thrown upon the 
guardians, and the guardians are strictly and morally responsible for him; and 
I think the object of the Legislature should be to empower the guardians to 
make the best arrangement in their power for the children. 

8430. Your Lordship is not apprehensive that this power of giving apprentice- 
ship fees, and sending children out into service, would act as an inducement to 
parents to desert their children ? — Decidedly not. 

8431. Your Lordship proposes of course that they should be clothed as well 
as a certain apprenticeship fee given, on their being sent out into service? — The 
precise details of the arrangement of sending the boys or girls out into service 
might be left to the guardians, merely fixing the maximum amount which they 
might charge the union for the purpose. 

8432. You consider that on the whole your union has been a well-managed 
union ? — I think economically it has. 

8433. Has your Lordship been assisted by the guardians, or has a great deal 
of the burden been thrown upon your own shoulders ? — I am bound to say that 
the Board of Guardians of Ballinasloe is particularly efficient; we have very large 
meetings, and we have very intelligent men upon the Board. 

8434. Mr. Fagan.] What has been the rate struck last year?— It was 4 s. in 
the pound upon the Ballinasloe division, and 35. upon the other divisions, 
except two. 

8435. But your Lordship stated that a portion of the 4 s. went to pay a portion 
of the repayment due to the Treasury ?— It was only estimated for that purpose. 

8436. Sir W. Somerville.'] Are you acquainted with the condition of the 

unions which surround the Ballinasloe Union? — I am not very intimately ac- 
quainted with them; the Union of Loughrea I have a very large interest in; 
and I was going to say that its present state amounts to a confiscation of my pro- 
perty for the half year. . 

8437. Are you acquainted with the circumstances of the Roscommon Union ? 

— Only by hearsay. . . 

8438. Sir D. Norreys.] Have you found any difficulty in ascertaining the 
amount of pauperism in the different electoral divisions in your union by means 
of the guardians and the relieving officers ? — I think the guardians can form a 
pretty tolerable estimate of the state of the divisions. 

8439. You think by means of the relieving officers the guardians of the poor 
can form a tolerable estimate of the state of any electoral division in the union ? 
Yes. 

8440. And be able to adopt measures for the relief of the destitution ? — I am 
not so certain about that. 

8441. Do you find that by means of the relieving officers and the guardians, 
knowing the state of the pauperism of their electoral divisions, the Board is able 
to anticipate the pauperism which is likely to press upon them within any certain 
period ? — I think so. 

8442. Do you believe that by the existing organization of that union you are 
able to relieve the real pauperism of the union, so tar as organization can do it .' 
— It would be greatly improved if we had smaller electoral divisions. 

8443. Sir L. O'Brien.] Have the efforts which have been made for the intro- 
duction of green crops been of much avail in the country ? — Where green crops 
were in operation, they have been very useful ; that I gather very much from 
the statement of one of the agricultural instructors that we had down in the 
country ; he stated that a much greater degree of comfort appeared to be en- 
joyed by those who had improving farms by the introduction of green crops, than 
with those who had depended upon the potato. 

8444. Could you suggest any measure in relation to the poor law which might 
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promote what is called high farming?— One suggestion which I have made Right Hon 
would, I think, materially promote it, namely, the alteration of the 4 1- exemp- Earl of Clancariy. 
tion clause, which at present operates altogether to retard or check improvements 
upon small farms ; and I think the formation of a labouring class, distinct from 
the farming class, is a most essential principle ; that would be likewise pro- 
moted by what I have suggested, the allowing the 4 l. exemption to extend to 
labourers’ houses which have a quarter of an acre attached to them. 

8445. If that was done, would not the landlord have an equal interest m 
getting rid of those persons when his rate exceeded his rent?— There was a sug- 
gestion made upon that point, which I think is highly valuable, that the landlord 
should be exonerated to the amount of 25 per cent, upon the rate that would be 
charged upon those tenements. 

8446. Would that be sufficient to counteract the inducement that he would 
feel to get rid of the tenants of those holdings where the rate exceeded the 

relll ? I may judge of other landlords by myself; for my own part, I have 

felt it desirable to build houses for the class of labourers, even though I had 
no exemption of 25 per cent. ; but I think it is indispensably necessary to 
have it restricted to a quarter of an acre of garden. 

8447. Have you in any of those cases had to pay more rate than you have 
received as rent ? — In a great many cases I have, but those are not the labouring 
classes ; they usually pay by the week or month ; they do not make their ient 
out of the house ; they make their rent by labour ; therefore it is more convenient 
in every respect for them to pay weekly. But in the case of a man who holds 
from five to seven or eight acres, which are valued at 4 l. annually, where the 
rent is made out of the house, they fall necessarily into arrear, and the landlord 
has to pay the rate. In many cases I have had to pay rate, when I have not 

received any rent. ,117 

8448. In the case of a man occupying a house valued under 4 /., you cannot 
get him out of the tenancy unless he is living in the town?-Unless the law 
was altered in that respect, you must go through a regular process of ejectment. 

8449. Then during all that time you may be for years without any rent r— 

Yes ; that is owing to the unfortunate state ot the law. 

8450. According to that, you may be paying the rate upon the tenements 
valued at 4/. and receiving no rent? — Yes. 

84.51. Is not that one cause of ejectments r — It is a most obvious and necessary 
cause of ejectments ; it is absurd to suppose that the landlord should be compelled 
to pay where he has not the power of receiving ; he of course will get rid of that 
class of tenantry. 

8452. Is it likely that the landlord will go on from year to year paying, even 

to the amount of 500 l. a year, as rate for his tenants, from whom he receives no 
rent ? — I do not think it is. . 

8453. Is it not an obvious course, that he will direct an ejectment against 
those tenants, and when that has run its course the tenants will be turned out . 

Yes. 

8454. Does not that explain the present ejectments in the West of Ireland, 
which are frequently mentioned in the newspapers ? It is the necessary conse- 
quence of the 4 Z. clause. 

8455. It is forced upon the landlord by that 4/. clause ?— I think that is the 

case in most instances. , 

8456. Mr. P.Scrope.] Those 4 Z. holders, lor whom the landlord has been 
obliged to nay the rate, and who have been ejected, are reduced to the state ot 
paupers by their eviction ?— They were paupers before they were evicted; and they 
were something worse than paupers, for they were reduced almost to a state ot 

starvation. . . . . , 

8457. They had been tenants of the landlord paying their rent lor a long senes 
•of years up to the time of potato famine?— That may or may not have been the case. 

8458. Was it not generally the case?— Yes. . . 

8450. Do not you think that persons of that character, who had paid rent to 

the landlord for some years, had some claim upon him for their occupation even 
'though they could not pay the rent, when they were driven to destitution t 
I think every landlord will act upon his judgment ot what humanity requires as 
well as what his own interest requires ; but it is exacting from the landloid that 
which it is impossible for him to comply with, that he should pay rates lot pro- 
perty from which he receives no rent. 
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Right Hon. 8460. He might pay the rate out of other resources, though not from the par- 
Earl of Clancarty. ticular property from which lie could not obtain rent?— That supposes that he 
~ had other resources, but as it is notorious that many of the landlords in Ireland 

15* a y 1 49- have not other resources, but that there are many other claims upon them which 
leave them utterly pennyless, I am afraid the 4 l. clause necessarily leads to the 
eviction of those people ; and I must add, that eviction in very many cases is 
not a proceeding to be looked upon as one which should he characterised as 
merciless, for I know for a positive certainty that those families in many instances 
are in a starving state, and so far from there being a necessity for eviction, the 
people are very glad to give up the land for the purpose of going into the work- 
house and getting some kind of relief. 

8461. Has it been the fact that those evicted persons have obtained their 
livelihood in another shape after they have been driven from their former occupa- 
tions ? — The circumstances of the poor law, and the wide-spread destitution 
which extends to the upper classes, as well as the occupying classes, have rendered 
the evicted people totally dependent upon the poor-rate in most instances. 

8462. Sir L. O'Brien I] Might it not happen that a person might have 500 l. 
a year property, every farthing of which might be receivable from persons valued 
under 4 1 . ? — That might happen. 

8463. And that he should have received no rent whatever from those people ? 
— I know of no case of that kind, but I can conceive it. 

8464. And in that case he would have to pay the rate without receiving any 
rent at all ? — I have myself a village from which I have received less rent than 
I have paid poor-rate. 

8465. Mr. P.Scrope. J You have not turned off all the people? — I have not 
evicted them, because I had no occasion to do so. 

8466. That is an exceptional case and cannot apply to all the landlords in the 
Union of Kilrush, where it is said that 15,000 have been evicted ? — I am not 
acquainted with the circumstances of the Union of Kilrush, but I should think 
that such a case as Sir Lucius O’Brien has mentioned might be of frequent occur- 
rence, where the land has been pauperized by the constant subdivision of the 
property, over which the landlord has no control. 

8467. Sir L. O'Brien .] If the landlord merely did not receive his rents of 
that 500 l. a year property, there would be no hardship upon him ; but where he 
has to pay rates upon that from which he does not receive any rent, do not you think 
that it is a hardship upon him? — Yes; and that is what imposes the necessity 
for making an alteration in the occupiers of that land. 

8468. Would it not be very fair for a landlord who had been for many years 
receiving rent from a few people, that they should remain in the houses during the 
distress of the times, and that he should not receive any rent from the people 
from whom he had been previously receiving rent for many years ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

8469. But the hardship arises from this, that he has to pay rates for those 
people, and he may have in one year to pay more rate than he has received in 
rent from all of them?— Yes, that makes all the difference. 

8470. Mr. P. Scrope.] But the rate that he pays goes to the maintenance of 
the people that he has had as his tenants? — Yes, but then there is a great deal 
beyond the rate that he pays, which is paid by other people. 

8471. Sir L. O'Brien.] He wants to get rent from the people in order to raise 
the money for the payment of the rate, and as long as that property is held by 
those poor people he gets no value for it out of which to pay his rates? — No. 

8472. But the moment he ejects the people he gets the land into his own 
hands, and begins to get value for it? — Yes. The hardship which has been 
suggested as arising from the eviction of the people, I think would be, in a great 
measure, corrected by the alteration that I have suggested; for that would make 
the interest of the occupiers of such tenements to do something for their im- 
provement, and I know it to be a positive fact that at present they are afraid 
of improving for fear of coming under a rate. 

8473. Do not they try to subdivide the holdings? — Every scheme is resorted 
to in order to obtain the advantage of that 4 1 . exemption. I think the object 
should be to try to counteract the disposition of the poor to fraudulent pro- 
ceeding. 

8474. Are there not cases where there are 10 or 12 acres of land in one holding 

that 
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that are valued under 4?.? — I do not remember anything except a mountain 
village where there are holdings of that description, but if the valuation is a very 
low one, I should think that might be the case. 

8475. Mr. P. Scrope .] I understand your proposition to be, that whenever the 
land occupied with a house was greater in extent than a quarter of an acre, you 
would make the tenant himself liable for the rate ? — Yes. 

8476. Do you think there would be any difficulty in collecting the rate from 
the smaller tenants of that description rated over 4 l. ? — I do not think there 
would, because they have some interest in the soil ; the tendency would be to 
encourage rather larger farms than heretofore have existed ; and the evictions that 
have taken place have greatly reduced the number of occupations that would be 
such as you have alluded to. 

8477. Sir L. O'Brien.'] Do not you think that if high farming prevailed in Ire- 
land there would be full employment for all the population: — Yes. 

8478. Would it not be more important to promote high farming, and to pro- 
mote employment, than to promote emigration ? — Undoubtedly ; the proper way 
to benefit Ireland is to give encouragement. to the employment of the poor. 

8479. Even small holdings might be continued if there were high farming and 
good garden cultivation ? — Yes, I should say so, speaking from my own obser- 
vation. 

8480. Mr. P. Scrope .] What is the minimum size of the holdings upon which, 
from your experience, you are of opinion that a tenant can maintain himself and 
his family ? — I think about 12 Irish acres are as small a quantity as a man could 
maintain himself and family upon ; but when I say that, I should observe, that in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Ballinasloe the farmers in the occupation of 
farms as low as eight acres are a very comfortable class, having cattle, a very 
comfortable house, a very' well-cultivated garden, and every comfort around 
them. 

8481. Sir L. O'Brien.] How were they able to do that? — By green cropping; 
and they make a good deal by the sale of milk, and by cultivating their gardens 
very highly with vegetables; they find that very profitable; and the cultivation of 
rye has come very much into use in the place I am alluding to, and they use their 
own rye-meal for the purpose of making bread, similar to what they use in 
Holland. 

S482. Mr. G. C. Leic'is.] Did that class formerly rely very much upon the 
potato ?— Formerly they relied entirely upon the potato, with occasionally eggs 
and other things of that kind, but generally speaking the potato must be con- 
sidered as their food. 

8483. Sir L. O'Brien.] Are they now growing carrots and parsnips? — Carrots 
and parsnips are growing in the village I am alluding to. 

8484. Colonel Dunne, T] Is not Ballinasloe peculiarly favourably circumstanced 
for small farmers?— Ido not think it is more favourably circumstanced than 
other towns ; if there were facilities for the small farmer to dispose of his milk 
and vegetables, if he is at all enterprising he might get on very well. 

8485. Sir L. O’Brien.] What are the chief impediments you have found to 
the introduction of high farming ?— There is always the impediment of prejudice 
to be got over in the first instance, and then the employment of pasture instead 
of house feeding is a great drawback ; the fences are generally speaking very large 
and of a cumbrous character, occupying a great deal ot space unnecessarily, and 
that interferes very much with the proper use of the land ; but I cannot say that 
there is an unwillingness on the part of the people generally to adopt improved 
systems of farming. 

8486. Chairman.] When they have been shown them ? — When they have been 
shown them. 

84S7. Not by precept, but by example ?— By precept and by example ; but a 
good deal depends on the landlord interesting himself about it. 

8488. Mr. Fagan.] Is not greater capital' required for green feeding than for 

the ordinary cultivation of the land ? — I think not ; a good tenants capital is his 
labour ; he will cultivate his portion of land by his own manual labour ; the seed 
is the only thing to be provided. „ 

8489. Sir L. O'Brien.] And capital rapidly increases, does it not:— les; I 
was alluding to a village in the neighbourhood of Ballinasloe ; twelve years ago 
1 do not think they had any capital at all ; it was a village held in common by 
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Right Hon. families, and I divided it among them, and every one had his separate farm, of 

Ear! of Clar.carty. from four to fourteen acres, and they are comparatively now thriving; some of 

the four-acre farms come under the 4 l. clause ; they are the least thriving, and I 

15 May 1849. induced some of those holders to emigrate to America, and consolidate the holdings 

in some instances. 



8490. Sir J. Graham ,] Does tenant right extend to Ballinasloe ? — The only 
kind of tenant right that I could ever advocate, namely, to compensate the 
tenant for his improvements, does extend to Ballinasloe, but the selling the good- 
will of land held from year to year does not exist, and has never been permitted, 
that I am aware of, in the union. 

8491. The compensation for improvement is dependent upon the goodwill 
and sense of justice of the landlord? — There is nothing to legalize the claim, but 
I have not heard of its being denied in any instance of improvement where the 
landlord takes an interest in the improvement; he would counteract his own 
proceedings unless he made an allowance to the tenants for improvements. 

8492. House feeding you consider indispensable to farming upon small tene- 
ments ? — Yes. 

8493. Does not that require commodious buildings? — Yes, it does. 

8494. How have those commodious buildings been supplied in the case of 
the village to which you have referred, where the quantity of land in each holding 
is so small? — It would be considered as an improvement on the part of the 
farmer, and be valued to him on his going out of his farm ; he would get com- 
pensation for it. 

8495. Have buildings been erected by the tenants on those small tenements 
to which you have referred r — There have, very extensively. 

8496. Are those buildings commodious for the purpose of house feeding ? — 
They are suitable for those small farms, but there is nothing architectural about 
them ; there are four walls and a roof, and they are generally placed at the rear 
of the dwelling-house, so as not to meet the eye of the passenger. 

8497. Are the pigs and cattle fed throughout the year in the house: — Not 
invariably ; the people there often hire pastures away from their tenements, on 
other estates. In many instances, persons occupying five or six acres have got 
nearly as many cows, and of course the produce of so few acres became insuffi- 
cient to feed those cows: this is the consequence of their improving in their con- 
dition ; they raised a good deal of money, and in proportion as they realized it 
they invested it in stock and hired pasture lands ; but they do not house feed 
all through the year, and they do not universally house feed at all, but in many 
instances they do. 

8498. High farming is dependent upon house feeding, is it not? — I think high 
farming, on small farms, is dependent on house feeding. 

8499. Chairman.'] In the winter they house feed ? — Not universally, but mostly 
they do. 

8500. Sir J. Graham.] A small farmer of that kind, having six head of cattle, 
cannot house feed in winter, but he takes other land ? — In Ireland a certain, 
amount of pasture seems to grow all the year round, for you may see some small 
spare cattle browsing upon the pasture in the middle of the winter ; if they ever 
do feed part of their stock, it is only the cow that is giving milk, or beasts that 
are fattening. 

8501. Tenant right as it exists now in Ulster, not existing in Ballinasloe Union, 
and the compensation to the tenant for improvements being dependent upon the 
goodwill of the landlord, is the tenant of other proprietors equally sure as your 
own tenants of receiving compensation for his outlay, if he quit his farm? — Upon, 
the estates of all who have any pretension to be landlords, and who take an 
interest in the improvement of their property, it is the case ; but changes of 
occupation are not very frequent ; a man who is to be put off any land is generally 
speaking an utterly unimproving tenant, and there is very little to allow liim. 

8502. If a tenant falls into arrear, and he has made those buildings to which 
we have referred, so as to enable him to keep cattle throughout the year nearly 
equal to what the land will maintain, if he be ejected, does your Lordship balance 
that outlay against the arrear of rent? — I should think that would be the case ; 
it is a debt that is owing by the tenant. I think if he were put out for nonpay- 
ment of rent, the debt would be to a certain degree considered as cancelled by 
the improvements he had made. 

8503. You 
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8503. You have had no experience of your own of cases of that kind ? — I would Right Hon. 

not say that it had not occurred ; I should think that it was a fair principle ; I do Ea rl of Clanc arty. 

not see why, if the land is fairly set, and the landlord has given the tenant a chance ^ jg ” 

of doing what he can, he should make the tenant a present of that which he has J y 

a fair claim to ; it would be at his option to do so or not. For my own part, if 
I had a tenant of the description you have alluded to, I should be inclined to give 
him the means of emigrating to America, which is the general resort of those 
who fail at home. 

8504. Though equity would demand such a consideration, and as you have 
said, a just landlord would act in the spirit of honour and equity, is that the 
general rule of landlords in your neighbourhood ? — I cannot speak about the general 
rule ; whenever the case had arisen I should think that principle had been acted 
upon, but in most cases where the tenants are dispossessed they are utterly unim- 
proving tenants, and there is nothing to allow them. 

8505. This farming upon the improved plan of small tenements with house 
feeding is not very general in your neighbourhood ? — It was in rapid progress 
prior to the breaking out of the famine, but I think it has been rather on the de- 
crease latterly. There are many improved estates in my neighbourhood ; Lord 
Clanbrook has a large property, and all over his property there is a marked pro- 
gress of improvement ; and over the property of Lord Ashtown in like manner ; 
and I could mention some other proprietors. 

8506. Is that accompanied with an increase of the size of tenements, ora de- 
crease of the size of tenements ? — The general wish has been on the part of the 
landlords not to let anything under 10 acres. There has been rather a tendency 
to consolidate farms where opportunity has arisen. 

8507. For tenements as small as 10 acres, and house accommodation for feed- 
ing cattle throughout the year upon those 10 acres, the outlay of capital must be 
very large? — A farmer with 10 acres is not generally possessed of more than one 
cow. 1 mentioned rather an exceptional case, a short time ago, of parties who 
had several head of cows, but they were residing close to the town of Ballinasloe, 
and they made a good deal by selling their milk. 

8508. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Would you expect that improvement was more 
likely to arise in Ireland from capital created by industrious small farmers than 
from the introduction of capital from a distance? — I think the introduction of 
capital from a distance is so far necessary, that unless you open up the communi- 
cation into the far distant parts of Ireland the markets are not likely to be so 
remunerative to the farmer as to induce any great efforts on his part. 

8509. I see it is staled that improvement is to be looked for in Ireland by the 

introduction of capital from England ; is that a view in which your Lordship con" 
curs ? — It very much depends upon the way in which capital is introduced; if it 
is to be introduced in the manner it was belore under the public Boards, it would 
be very mischievous ; but if it is judiciously administered, it may not only not 
do mischief, but it may do great good ; but in the main it must depend upon the 
improvement of the people themselves, upon the improvement of the labourers as 
labourers, and the improvement and intelligence of the farmers m cultivating the 
land. . 

8510. Did your Lordship ever happen to consider how the agriculture of Scot- 
land was improved about the middle or towards the end of the last century; was 
it not done exclusively by the efforts of the Scotch farmers themselves r I am 
not aware. 

8511. Sir L. O’Brien.] Does capital rapidly grow up among your tenants whe« 

they acquire skill? --It decidedly does. 

8512. Cannot they go to the banks and get their bills discounted for small 

amounts? — Where the bankers have anything like confidence in them they are 
very ready to accommodate them. . 

8513. Does not that tend to the introduction of capital into the country r 
Yes, but then the foundation is to be laid. 

8514. Sir J. Graham.] You spoke of improving the means of communication 
as one mode in which you contemplate that the condition of the neighbourhood 
might be improved; have you any railroad passing near Ballinasloe?— There is 
no railroad passing through Ballinasloe; Parliament sanctioned a line going 
through to Galway, and the execution of that would be of the utmost importance 
to the district immediately, in giving profitable employment to many "ho aie 

O dragging 
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Ilight Hon. dragging on a miserable existence, or rather dying for want of adequate means of 
Earl of Clancarty. obtaining employment and subsistence ; and on the other hand, it would be useful 

by giving hope to the farmers, who are now rapidly leaving the country from 

15 May 1849. u tter despondency of its future interests. 

8515. If English capital were to be advanced on security, either for the pur- 
pose of emigration, and thereby diminishing the population, or for the purpose of 
improving the means of communication as by a railroad without emigration, 
which should you say, for national objects, would be the better outlay ? — I should 
say the improvement of the country by great public works, such as a railroad ; I 
do not think the subject of emigration is at all so important as it is generally 
considered. 

8516. Speaking of your own neighbourhood, with which you are most con- 
versant, some assistance towards completing the railway from Dublin to Galway 
would, in your opinion, be at this moment the kind of assistance that would be 
most useful? — Yes, I think it would; it is what the province takes the greatest 
interest in ; it would restore a feeling of hope in the generality of the farmers of 
the country, and it would immediately give a profitable employment to the 
poor. 

8517. From the construction of a railway communicating between Dublin and 
Galway, and traversing that district with which you are conversant, you think 
great benefit would be conferred upon that district r — I think that by the con- 
struction of such a railway the district would derive immediate benefit in the 
employment of the poor, and eventual benefit from the ready means it would 
afford of transport for the produce of the country. 

8518. You have already said that you think that the population of the Balli- 
nasloe Union is not too dense for the proper cultivation of the land? — I do not 
think it is. 

8519. If, in addition to that cultivation, the people were employed upon the 
railroad, and there were an increased traffic consequent upon the completion of 
the railroad, still more you would think the population not too dense ? — I should 
say so, certainly. 

8520. Colonel Dunne.] You said you had doubts about a maximum rate? — 
I have doubts about a maximum rate, for if you pretend to give a right to relief, 
my opinion is that you cannot fix the maximum under 20 s. in the pound. 

8521. In that case would it not be a confiscation of the whole property, for 
distribution amongst the paupers of the district ? — It might be the conse- 
quence. 

8522. In the case of the Clifden Union, the relief amounted to 435. 1 d. in the 
pound ; what are you to do in cases where the rate is over 20 s. in the pound? — 
I can only say that it shows the utter inapplicability of the present poor law to 
the circumstances of that country. 

8523. Mr. Grace.] Is there much land waste in the Union of Ballinasloe? — 
There is some land waste, but I should say not much ; I think that generally by 
abstaining as much as we have from out-door relief in Ballinasloe, we have 
continued to have the land cultivated. 

8524. With reference to that portion of the land which is deserted, to what do 
you attribute that? — The division of Taghmaconnell has land in it that is not 
cultivated, and I believe there have been several evictions from it ; but I do not 
know why the land has not been cultivated. 

8525. Sir L. O'Brien.] When once people get on the relief list they do no 
work? — No ; if they are on the out-door relief list they do no work. 

8526. Colonel Dunne.] They are not allowed to work ?— No. 

8527. Mr. Grace .] There have been evictions in Taghmaconnell ? — There 
have been evictions generally in the union, and from the number of paupers that 
came in a considerable quantity of land has remained uncultivated. 

8528. After the evictions what has the land been converted to ? — New tenants 
have been sought for, but have not always been found. 

8529. And that is the cause of its being waste? — Yes. 

8530. Is there any complaint as to the food which is given to the paupers? — 
I am not aware of any complaint of the food ; the workhouse food I know myself 
to be very good, for I taste it whenever I inspect the workhouse. 

8531. Is your Lordship aware that there are complaints in other places of the 
food? — There were complaints last year of some meal that was given during the 
•time the out-door relief system prevailed in our union. I believe that the con- 
tractors 
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tractors sent some musty meal, but I am not aware that that was in more than one Right Hon. 
particular case. Earl of Clancariy. 

8532. It has not been considered the cause of the illness that has occurred ? — g 

No, I have not heard that; I believe the Indian meal was found to be productive ‘ 

of dysentery among the poor, which prevailed to a most frightful extent, both last 
spring and in the present year. 

8533. Colonel Dunne.'] That was the ordinary effect of the Indian meal last 
year? — Yes. 

8534. Have you any idea that capital from England will ever be introduced 
into Ireland to any great amount ? — I think it will entirely depend upon what 
measures Government adopt ; I do not think under present circumstances there 
is any prospect w hatever of it. 

8535. Do not you think it would be much better to leave our own country to 
itself? — Wherever it is possible it is better for Irishmen to improve the country 
themselves than to let it fall into the hands of others. 

8536. Sir J. Graham.] You said that many farmers had emigrated from the 
Union of Ballinasloe, carrying capital with them? — Yes, a great number. 

8537. What were the circumstances that drove them away ? — The appre- . 
hension that there was no hope whatever for the country ; it was not the 
exorbitance of the rates that drove them away, for they had not been excessively 
high in our union ; they had not been high in comparison with the rates in 
adjacent unions, but they were sufficiently high to be felt as oppressive ; and when 
I say that there was no hope, I mean that the farmer saw that the produce of his 
land had become so very much depreciated, that partly for that l'eason he naturally 
wished to avoid losing the remainder of his capital, and therefore he emigrated. 

8538. Sir L. O'Brien.] And the good accounts that reached the farmers from 
America operated ? — Yes, they operated as a great temptation to the farmers 
to go. 

8539. Mr. Fagan.] Was it the apprehension that the potato would not return 
that operated with the farmers, and that if another failure came they would lose 
the remainder of their capital? — The apprehension that they would lose the 
remainder of their capital, if they continued to farm, has been the cause of their 
leaving. 

8540. Mr. F. Scrope.] Was not it a great advantage till the last few years to 
the farmers that they were able to pay the labourers in conacre, but now- they 
are obliged to pay in ready money, which they have great difficulty in obtaining ? 

— The farmers, so far from employing labour, now have dismissed their farm 
servants, and they employ themselves and their families upon their farms ; that 
arises from total absence of funds ; every available sixpence may be said to have 
been taken out of the country. 

8541. But that could not have been the difficulty under which those farmers 
laboured who have taken this capital with them ; they had the means of laying 
out capital upon their lands ? — When once a farmer meditates removal to America, 
he is not inclined to lay out any money upon the employment of labour. 

8542. Supposing the landlords to have met the times by a sufficient reduction 
of rent, to have met the increased charge of the poor, would not a great number 
of those tenants who have gone to America have remained in the country ?■ — 

I think the possibility of a reduction of rent to the tenants if they had stayed at 
home might have operated, but altogether there has been a great despondency 
about the state of the country, and they look upon the ruin of the landlords to be 
as certain as that of themselves. 

8543. Mr. Fagan.] It was the apprehension of the future? — It was the appre- 
hension of the future, and partly the pressure of the present. 

8544. Mr. P. Scrope.] But the introduction of a railroad would give them new 
h 0 p es ?_ Anything which showed that the Government on this side of the water 
was in earnest in improving Ireland would prevent many from going who now r 
go. 

8545. Colonel Dunne.] Have they the slightest confidence that Government 

w ill do anythin'* ? — They have not ; they have looked for a good deal, and nothing 
has been done. . 

8546. Mr. Fagan.] Have many of the proprietors in your union applied tor 
loans under the Land Improvement Acts? — Yes, a good many ; that was the 
species of out-door relief that the guardians considered should be given ; and those 
who gave such employment did so upon the understanding that the relief of the 
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poor was to be confined to the workhouse, otherwise the conflicting system of 
relief would have materially impeded the operations upon the land. 

8547. Sir J. Graham .] Where money has been obtained under the Land 
Improvement Act, what has been the arrangement generally made with the tenant 
as to the increase of the rent ?— Five per cent, has been added to the rent. 

8548. Has that been the general rule?— Yes, five per cent, upon the outlay. 

8.549. The landlord has to pay 6 1 per cent, for the money borrowed ?— Yes, 

1 1 per cent, goes to reduce the advance, and the remainder goes to pay the 
interest. 

8550. What is the feeling of the tenantry generally with reference to that 
additional rent consequent upon the drainage ; is it an addition willingly or un- 
willinaly paid ?— I should say very willingly ; but I cannot speak of the feelings 
of occupiers upon other properties. I have laid out a good deal in land improve- 
ment, but not under the Land Improvement Act, consequently I am obliged to 
take voluntary engagements from tenants, to pay the additional five per cent. ; 
and I might drain the entire of my estate almost, under the operation of that 
system, if I had funds to provide for it. 

8551. The tenants have had sufficient experience of the advantage of judicious 
drainin' 1 to be willing to pay five per cent, upon the outlay, whenever such 
drainage is executed? — Yes, where they have seen it done; they have seen it in 
the Baflinasloe Union, and that has induced them to think it desirable. 

8552. But something will depend upon the previous rent paid, whether it be a 
moderate or a very high rent ?— Undoubtedly ; where the rents originally paid 
were unduly high, I do not suppose the tenants would attach a very great im- 
portance to staying at all ; but where they pay fair rents they get attached to 
their holdings, and are anxious to have them improved. 

8553. My suggestion did not apply to your Lordship, but on other properties 
within your knowledge, where the rent has been higher than on your property ; 
has there been a willingness in the tenants to pay five per cent. ?— I should ima- 
gine the same disposition existed on all properties where it is in operation, because 
The Land Improvement Act could not come into operation if the tenants refused 
to let the improvements be executed. 

8554. Before the potato failure the competition for land was such, that higher 
rents were offered than could be paid now for those lands, their value being 
reduced in consequence of the potato failure ; can five per cent, be charged for 
drainage, in addition to that high rent?— The addition of five per cent, on land 
highly rented is utterly impossible. 

8555. Are there not cases where from various circumstances, from incum- 
brances and so forth, there is no power of reducing the rent without a sacrifice 
of the means of living on the part of the owner ? — I believe the power of reducing 
the rent is always contingent upon the fair and reasonable value of the land. 

8556. I am not talking of the legal power, but of the personal power, without a 
complete sacrifice of income ?— That might be so in some cases, but I apprehend 
that those who have taken money under the Land Improvement Act have not 
had land of that description ; in fact the tenant would not allow the works to be 
executed, charging him with five per cent., if he did not feel himself in a con- 
dition to pay it. 

8557* With your experience, are you of opinion that small tenements of 12 
acres, with adequate buildings and high farming, are not as conducive in the 
present circumstances of Ireland to the public welfare, and to the improvement 
of property, as attempting to form larger farms with expensive buildings erected 
by the landlord ?— Large farms, unless there is very adequate capital to turn 
them to proper account* are better avoided ; near towns I think that small tene- 
ments are rather advantageous ; there are facilities for the people to turn their 
land to the best account, but as you get further from towns and from the markets 
to districts where such facilities do not exist, larger farms might be preferable 



with a view to profit. 

8558. Sir L. O’Brien.] Is there a desire on the part of proprietors in the 
Baflinasloe Union to take further advantage of the Land Improvement Act, pro- 
vided the Government had funds at their disposal for the purpose t I have not 
heard of any who were willing to take money under the Land Improvement Act, 
being in want cf it, in that union ; I have heard of it in other unions, but not 



there. 



8559. The 
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* 559 - The employment given in your union to the labouring class is very 
extensive r — Yes, it is. 

8560. Do you think that if the Government had sufficient funds at their 
disposal it would be a better mode of appropriating those funds than in emigra- 
tion r— Decidedly. 6 

D< ? • y °^ 1 make the same obsei ' vati °n with reference to arterial drainage ? 

1 think the Government ought to make exertions upon that point, and that 
there has been rather a breach of faith with the Irish upon that subject. An Act 
of 1 arliament was passed expressly to facilitate arterial drainage, and those 
works have certainly not advanced as we had a right to expect they would, 
in 1640 when the potato failure took place, the proprietors, myself amono- the 
number, subscribed the sum which was necessary for the preliminary expenses of 
draining the great artery, the River Suck, and with the hope ofgetting those works 
immediately into operation ; but up to this day there has been nothing effective 
done. A survey has been made, but even a meeting of the proprietors has not 
taken place ; we have been altogether cut off from that as a source of emplov- 
ment, and the want of that drainage has prevented the institution of other works 
ot land improvement, which cannot be undertaken till that work is executed. 

1 paid 240 l. towards the preliminary expenses, and up to this moment no good 
whatever has resulted from it ; on the contrary, the supposed willingness of the 
Government to do these works stopped many others which might have been pro- 
ceeded with if this expectation had not been held out. 

8/562. Colonel Dunne.] Are there not several instances of the same kind in 
different parts of Ireland /—I have heard numerous complaints of that kind, and 
likewise l have heard complaints of estimates being loosely made, amounting to 
a considerable sum, for those works; such a sum as I think it will be difficult to 
get the proprietors to consent to lay out. 

8563. Are there not instances where works are reported to be completed ffiat 
have been very badly executed ?— I have heard such complaints made. 

8564. Mr. Grace.'] Has water been thrown back in the neighbourhood of the 

Nuck in consequence of the non-completion of the works?— The works have not 
been commenced ; there has been nothing done whatever, though it is three years 
since the effort was made to get them done. 3 

8565. Mr. Fagan.] The application of Government funds to the purposes of 
arterial drainage would be preferable in your opinion to their application for 
emigration ?— Decidedly ; to improve the face of the country, and to make it 
a desirable residence, and to keep the farmers and proprietors in it, it is most 
desirable. 



8566. Sir L. O'Brien .] Would it not be our best policy to endeavour to 
improve our people and our lands as they are now, than to attempt to chance the 
proportions between them by emigration ? — Certainly. 

5567. Mr. Grace.] Are you aware of any irregularity in the way of collecting 

the poor-rates in a portion of your union 1 — Not any irregularity ° 

5568. Or oppression ? — I think that the only cases of "difficulty are the imme- 
diate lessor cases, where wrong names are put in - and there are the cases of 
unoccupied houses ; I think that ought most decidedly to be remedied by 
enactment. The fraudulent proceedings of parties in towns to escape the rate by 
letting their houses be entered in the rate-book as vacant, has caused a consider- 
able amount of the burthen of the rate to be thrown off the shoulders of the 
persons best able to pay it on others less able to pay it. 

8569. Sir R. Ferguson.] How would you propose to alter that?— I would have 

every house, whether occupied or unoccupied, rated at its fair annual value 
after a deduction for the expenses of repairs and insurance, and perhaps an 
allowance for occasional vacancies. r 

8570. Mr. Fagan.] Can you state what the additional workhouses in your 

union have cost?— They vary as to price; most of them have been taken up to 
September. r 

8571. In what manner have you increased the poundage upon the rate for 
those houses ?— W e have not struck a rate since the houses were taken, with the 
exception ot two. 

8572. Can you state the additional expense incurred for the houses?— I could 
estimate it in a little time ; the lowest sum that has been paid has been 20 l., and 
the highest 110 ?.; 110/. was paid for a house to accommodate 600; this is up 
to September; if we take any of them on, we must make different arrangements, 

0 ‘ 34 - o 3 but 
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but we shall most likely get rid of those which are ordinary dwelling-houses, and 
retain only those which are really suitable for the purpose. 

^ 573 - What is the weekly expenditure in the workhouse? — I have not any 
great confidence in the weekly returns which are put forward ; 1 s. 3d. or 1 s. 4 d. 
is the cost of the maintenance per week in the house generally returned by our 
clerk, but I confess I have not examined into the calculation that has been made. 

^ 574 ' You stated that you were careful in having the paupers well clad, and 
that that was an inducement to your continuing in-door relief? — I do not know 
that we could distinguish the paupers of our workhouse from others by be in o' 
better clad, but they are very well clad. 

^ 575 - What is the expense per week ? — Between 300 l. and 400 l. 

8576. Chairman .] Are there any other points that you wish to mention ? — 
I wish to state my opinion most decidedly, that the system of out-door relief 
ought as promptly as possible, after the coming harvest, to be altogether discon- 
tinued, with the single exception of cases of sudden and urgent necessity relieved 
by the relieving officer ; and where relief is given under a sealed "order, in 
consequence of their being insufficient house room, or in consequence of the 
house being so infected with disease as to be unfit for the reception of paupers ; 
and likewise, I would give out-door relief through the medium of the dispensary 
committees. I hat supposes, however, the connexion of medical charities with 
the poor law. I think it would be a very desirable thing that there should be a 
power in the local committees of dispensaries to afford to the sick poor, not 
necessarily in the class of destitute, such relief in food as might be requisite 
for their subsistence during sickness, and while they are unable to earn any- 
thing. That would be a degree of out-door relief that it would be desirable 
to give the poor ; they would receive it without any feeling of degradation, and 
it would save many of them from falling into destitution into which they now 
fall from the total deprivation of the means, and proper appliances for sickness 
till their recovery. 



Mercurii, 16® die Maii, 1849. 
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Sir ROBERT A. FERGUSON, Bart., in the Chair. 



John Blakeney, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

8577. Chairman.'] HAVE you any suggestions relative to the practical opera- 
tion of the poor law which you wish to submit to the Committee? — I have ; that 
guardians should not be security for any of the workhouse officers nor for con- 
tractors, and that guardians should have power to examine on oath contractors 
as to guardians or persons connected with the workhouse being directly or in- 
directly interested in contracts. I would also suggest that the rate-book should, 
after a fixed period such as you may approve of, be made conclusive evidence of 
liability to rate, and that immediately after the rate is struck notice should be 
sent by post by the collector or clerk to every person whose liability to rate ex- 
ceeded a certain amount, such as you may fix upon, and that all persons rated 
should be required by public notice to signify to the clerk of the union in writing 
where notices should be addressed to them ; I would suggest that the rate-book 
should never, unless on special cause shown, and order of court founded thereon, 
be removed from the record-room or office of the workhouse; copies under seal 

of 
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of the guardians annexed to the collector’s warrant, to be received as evidence J. Btakeney, Esq. 
unless the contrary is proved. ~~ “ 

8578. To be received as primd, facie evidence ?— As prima facie evidence, and 10 Wa y l8 49- 
notice of intention to be given to the collector, setting forth the particular instance 

or instances of alleged inaccuracy or error. 

8579. Do you mean notice of intention to appeal? — No; to dispute the cor- 
rectness of the rate-book, but if the statement in the notice is not supported the 
costs to be given against the party serving the notice. I would also suggest that 
the collector’s warrant should be sufficient to empower him to distrain defaulters’ 
goods wherever found within the union. 

8580. Without application to a magistrate? — Without application ; I conceive 
that that will avoid a vast deal of litigation. 

8581. Sir D. Norreys.] Does not a difficulty sometimes arise from the neces- 
sity of proving the publication of the rate in every case of prosecution before 
magistrates? — Yes, a difficulty does arise. 

8582. Is not the person who posted the rate personally, held to be the party 
who is required to prove the fact ?— Always so, unless there is a person present 
who can depose to the same fact. 

8583. The consequence of which is, that the collector is obliged to post every 
notice himself, in order that he may not have to depend upon persons who at the 
time of the prosecution it may not be in his power to find to prove the fact ? — 

Just so. I would suggest that the clerk of the union should be the person to 
post these notices. 

8584. Chairman .] Would not that make it necessary for him to attend at each 
petty sessions and quarter sessions court ? — No ; an affidavit made by him of the 
fact, to be received as evidence. 

8585. Major BlacJcall .] Have you ever known instances where collectors 
were defeated in the object of collecting rates from parties locking up their 
stock in a house and the collectors not having the power to enter ?— Very fre- 
quently so, and I have given evidence on a former day upon that fact ; that some 
power “should be given to have those doors opened in the presence of a magistrate. 

There is another suggestion which I would make ; that rates should be allowed 
to the creditors of the union. 

8586. In deduction of debts ? — 'Yes. 

8587. Sir D. Norreys.'] Do you mean rates either due by themselves or by 
others ? — No, by themselves ; I would not go beyond that. 



M‘ Car thy Downing, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

8588. Mr. Fagan.] ARE you a member of the Skibbereen Board of Guar- M‘CarthyDcmming, 

dians ? — I am. Esq ‘ 

8589. How many years has that union been formed ?— Ten years. 

8590. Have vou been a member of the Board since its formation r I have 
been a member for nine years. 

8591. And continue so ? — Yes. 

8592. You are a solicitor ? — Yes. . 

^593- As a solicitor, are you law agent to most of the landed proprietary ot 

that union ? — I am. TT . . T . 

8594. You are also the solicitor of the Bantry Union ? — I am, to the vice- 
guardians. v 

8595- 'Die Bantry Union adjoins the Skibbereen Union ? — res. 

8506. You are also acquainted with the Kenmare Union ? — I am. 

8597. Have you been a resident in the Kenmare Union ? Yes, for a number 
of years. 

8598. That adjoins the Bantry Union ? — It does. 

8 < 5 qg. Do vou practise in the quarter sessions courts ?■— I do. 

8600. In what towns do you practise ? — In the entire of the West Riding or 

the county of Cork. . . 5 

8601. Do you happen to know the number of unions in the West Kicting r— 

j? 1V e. 

S602. Will you name them ?— There are Skibbereen, Bantry, Dumnanway, 

Bandon, and Macroom ; that is all. , 

8603. Will you state to the Committee the size of the Skibbereen Union r— in 
area, it is 236,000 acres. What 

O.34. 0 4 ^ 
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M‘ Car thy Downing, S604. What is the distance of the extreme point of that union from the work-' 

Esq. house? — About 30 Irish miles. - . 

8605. How many English?— I suppose that would be about 38 English. 

16 May 1849. 8606. What is the name of the electoral division most distant from the work- 

house ? — The electoral division of Kilmoe. 

8607. Is that the most pauperized division in the union ?• — It is ; there are 
others closely approximating, but I think it is the most pauperized. 

8608. Is it proposed 'to divide the Skibbereen Union ? — Yes ; the guardians 
have been most anxious for it, and have had a long correspondence with the 
Commissioners on the subject ; just before I came up, I understood that their 
architect had been down to that country. 

8(109. Was it the guardians who proposed it in the first instance to the Com- 
missioners? — Yes ; they proposed it in the first instance. 

8610. Were the Commissioners from the commencement willing to divide the 

union ?— They were ; the Boundary Commissioners adopted what we suggested, 
and recommended it. . 

8611. Will you state the valuation of the union ?— The valuation of the union 
was over 98,000 l. 

8612. That is the first valuation? — Yes. 

8613. When was that first valuation taken ? — In 1841. 

8614. Was it on that valuation that the rates were struck up to the present 
moment? — Up to the rate that was struck this present month it was. 

8615. What is the valuation of the union now according to the last revision ? 

— The revised valuation is 68,000 1 . . . 

8616. What per-centage deduction is that from the original valuation r — Inirty- 

three and one-third. . 

8617. Had you not a long correspondence with the Commissioners in reference 

to the old valuation ? — We had. . . 

8618. What was the nature of that correspondence r— The Commissioners 
endeavoured to prevent our having a revision of the union. 

8619. Why? — I can only form my own opinion upon it, and the opinion of 

our Board of the cause. ^ . 

8620. Did they give any reason themselves? — They first denied that the 
revisor was a revisor who would be authorized to make a revision ; we, in reply, 
referred to the statute, which we thought empowered the guardians to have this 
revision made, and that he was a revisor properly appointed ; upon that we 
struck a rate upon the revised valuation, and they refused to sanction it. 

8621. Do you mean that you had a new valuation without the sanction of the 
Commissioners? — Yes. 

8622. Will you proceed with your statement ?— The inspector received a letter, 

and he made a request of the guardians that they would not persevere in striking 
a rate upon the revised valuation, and stating that he would do all in his power, 
upon the next occasion of striking a rate, to adopt the revised valuation, and we 
acceded to that. . 

8623. And the valuation on which the last rate is struck is the revised valua- 

on made by yourselves, without the sanction of the Commissioners ?— Yes ; but 

I must further explain that, when we agreed to strike upon the old valuation, 
we only agreed to strike one-third of what we would have struck upon the 
revised valuation. _ 

8624. Did this controversy between the Board of Guardians and the Commis- 
sioners delay the striking of a rate ? — A very considerable time. 

8625. Was this during the period of the famine ?— It was during the last two 
months : the severest portion that has yet come upon us of the year. 

8626. But that difference now is finally settled ?— Yes ; the Commissioners 
were, I should say, obliged to strike upon the law ; they then said that a 1 s. rate 
upon the old valuation would not be sufficient, and eventually we struck about a 
3s. rate, on the average, upon the revised valuation. 

8627. Chairman .] When was that struck ?— That was struck in this present 

month of May. _ .... 

8628. Mr. Fagan .] The present valuation of your union, which contains 

236,000 acres, is 68,000?. ? — Yes. ... 

8629. Mr. P. Scrope^\ In revising this valuation, did the revisor take into 
consideration the separate value of every tenement, or did he strike off a definite 
proportion from all of them in the lump ?— He went to several electoral divisions. 
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and having ascertained the very great depreciation in the value of land in those WCarthyDomwg, 

divisions, and ascertained certain reductions that had been made upon new 

lettings, it was a very great guide to him ; but he was not able to go to each ig May lg49t 
tenement, and upon that he then made the valuation. 

8630. Do you understand that he struck off one definite proportion irom 

every tenement valuation throughout the union, or did he make any distinction 
between the different tenements, according to their proportionate reduction in 
value ? — He made a distinction. . 

8631. Sir D. Norreys.] Do you mean that he made a distinction as between 
electoral division and electoral division, or that he visited every tenement in each 
electoral division, and revised its actual value? — I do not mean to say that he 
visited every tenement, but that he did make a distinction in the value of tene- 
ments in each electoral division. 

8632. How was the revisor able to make that distinction between tenements, 

unless he did visit them for the purpose of revision?— It was only upon those 
that he did visit that he made, of course, that distinction. ... . . , 

8633. Then the deduction which he made from those which he did visit he 
transferred to those tenements which he did not visit r — Yes ; the revisor was 
called upon by the Poor-law Commissioners to state upon what grounds he made 
this revision: he wrote a letter in reply, which I hold in my hand, which the 
Commissioners thought so satisfactory that they then acceded to the revised 



Val 86 t u. n Mr. G. C. Lewis.] What was the precise ground upon which the Com- 
missioners refused to sanction the revised valuation ? The ground that they 
gave was, that he was not a revisor properly appointed ; but the guardians con- 
ceived that there were other grounds. , , , ... 

8tm. What did the guardians conceive them to be?— They conceived that 
the grounds were, that the Government of the day felt that if the law with regard 
to a 6 d. rate in aid passed, it would bring a larger sum, of course, than if the 
revision had taken place, and that other unions would adopt the course of revision 
which we had taken according to the depreciation in the value of land. 

8636. Did the guardians, in appointing the revisor, apply to the Commissioners 

for their sanction to the appointment ?— Yes ; there had been a sanction two 
years before ; he had been our revisor lor two yeais before. . 

8637. Did they sanction his employment for this particular purpose r— Not tor 



^sV^TIien did' the guardians employ this revisor without the sanction of the 
Commissioners ?— No ; he was the recognized revisor. 

8630 Mr. Fagan.] The question is, did they employ him in this paiticulai 
instance without the sanction of the Commissioners ?-In this particular they did, 
but he was the revisor of the union with their sanction. . , . . , 

8640. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is the revisor a permanent officer ?— les j he is paid 

by 864l! e Mr. Fam.1 Do you conceive that the great reduction which has been 
made in the valuation arises front the failure of the potato crop ?-I think the 
rents were always vastly too high. . , , , 

864'’. What was the proportion between the rents and the valuation m the old 
valuation ?— The old valuation was one-fourth under the rents. 

8643. Would you be in favour of a sytem of reviewing the valuation every 

re ™6« e0 \o°u n woumeme the present valuation of the Skibbereen Union as it is 
for a period of seven years’— I would, because I think it is only just that a land- 
lord who will improve his land should have some period to elapse before an addt- ■ 

,10 8645 a1 ^ W™you P stnte re°the Committee the population of the Skibbereen Union 
according to the census of . 84. ’-One hundred and four thousand. 

8646. Have you any means of ascertaining what the population was 1 * 40 . 
]8 4 7?and 1 848 r— Yes, I have made very particular inquiry, and 1 have made 

Ca, 8647. 0 W a i‘.r^ state to theConunh.ee the result ’-There are two opinions : 
all agree in saying that the population is now not more than So, 000 mt he 
general opinion is that it is not more than 75.000, in which 
was 1 to make my calculation on returns made from several elects a H— t- 
the numbers who died during the famine, the reduction would be still 
0.34. r 
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instance, in the electoral division of Kilmacabea 1,700 persons, out of a popula- 
tion of 6,140, died within a period of seven months, from October 1846 to May 
1847. 

8648. Will you state how you have arrived at that result ? — A portion of the 
town of Skihbereen is in the electoral division of Abbeystrowry ; it is the only 
electoral division in which the present Government valuation has been perfected 
by Mr. Griffiths. I have taken the country portion of the electoral division of 
Abbeystrowry not connected with the town. The population of the country part 
was 3,927. 

8649. In 1841 ? — In 1841. The houses in that portion, taken from the census 
of 1841, were 640. I have then taken from Mr. Griffiths’ valuation the number 
of houses now and the number which have been levelled and abandoned, and I 
find that 210 houses have been levelled or abandoned in that portion. Taking 
those 210 houses and families at 5 i to each, which is a fair average, I find that 
that would be 1,155 persons who have been ejected or driven from the country 
portion of that electoral division; 1,529 persons was clearly an ennorneous calcu- 
lation. 

8650. Mr. G. C. Lewis .] When you say ejected, have none of those persons 
left their houses voluntarily ?— They have. 

8651 . What proportion do you suppose have left their houses voluntarily ? — 
I have no data upon which I could state that. 

8652. Mr. Fagan.] You are now proceeding to show the Committee how you 
make out the decrease in the population ? — Yes. 

8653. Chairman .] Is it the townland valuation or the tenement valuation of 
Mr. Griffiths to which you refer ?— It is the tenement valuation, where he gives 
the number of houses. 

8654. Which includes all houses of every class ?— >Yes. 

8655. Mr. P. Scrope.] When you say that a proportion of these persons have 
left their houses voluntarily, you mean under the stress of destitution and the im- 
possibility of living in them ? — No ; the chief cause was this : a great many of 
them held small portions of land until they became utterly destitute ; they were 
refused all relief under the quarter-acre clause until they gave up their lands, and 
then it was merely a question whether they would starve in their houses or get 
relief by giving up their lands. 

8656. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Have any houses been vacated by the deaths of the 
inhabitants? — There have. 

8657. Mr. Fagan.] Will you proceed and show how you have made out the 
decrease in the population of the whole union ? — Then if there was a decrease of 
1,155 upon a population of 3,927, there must be a decrease of over 30,500 in 
the whole union. And again, taking the number of houses levelled and vacant 
in the electoral division of Abbeystrowry as a fair criterion, there would be 5,500 
houses levelled and vacant in the whole union, the number of houses in the 
entire union being 16,725 ; and assuming that each house contained 5 £ persons, 
the same result would be nearly arrived at. 

8658. Are there the same causes operating in all the electoral divisions of the 
union ? — The causes are larger in many of the others ; for instance, in Kilmore 
and the two Skulls. 

8659. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] You think, then, that the portion of the electoral 
division of which you have given particulars may be taken as a fair sample of the 
whole union ? — I do ; it certainly is not overrated. 

8660. Mr. Fagan .} Does that decrease of which you have made a calculation 
arise from the deaths of those parties, or from their having left the union alto- 
gether, by emigration and otherwise ? — Deaths, emigration, and evictions. 

8661. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Your calculation is founded upon a purely rural part 
of the union? — Purely. 

8662. Is it not possible that the inhabitants of the purely rural districts have 
gone into the towns and villages ? — I am aware that some have. 

8663. If that be the case, would not that disturb the grounds of your calcula- 
tion ? — To a certain extent it would, but not much. 

8664. Your calculation assumes that the diminution has been equable over the 
whole union ? — Yes. 

8665. If, in fact, a shifting of population has taken place from one part of the 
union to another, the grounds of your calculation would be unsound? — Not to any 
very great extent. I would say perhaps you might allow 5,000 for that. 

8666. Mr. 
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8666. Mr. Fagan.'] Have you any statistics in reference to marriages and ja>c«rt*yD» m ,«j 

births?— I have. , , , . . c , , 

8667. What are they ?-I have taken the b.rths and marriages in the Sk.b- ^ 

bereen parish, which includes part of Abbeystrowry and a part ot Creagh. 1 
could not otherwise get it ; it is the Roman-catholic parish. . , . 

8668 Mr G C Lewis.] Is the Roman-catholic parish co-extensive with the 
Protestant parish ?— No ; there are portions of other electoral divisions in the 
Roman-catholic parish. In the Skibbereen parish the births in 1846 were 487 i 
in 1847 there were but 271. The marriages in 1846 were 116; in 1847 they 
were 28 ; and in 1849 but 19. I have not had the return of 1848. The portion 
of the year in which the population marry is at Shrovetide ; there will be scarcely 
any marriages from this to February again ; they marry at one period of the year, 
so that the number which I have given may be taken as the number for 1849. 

In the parish of Cahara, which is a contiguous parish to Skibbereen, the births in 
1846 were 343; in 1847, 128; the marriages in 1846 were 74, and in 1847. 

14. In Kilmacabea the births in 1846 were 339 ; in 1847, 133 5 the marriages 
in 1846 were 94; in 1847, 13; and in 1849, 6. 

8669. Are those figures taken from the Catholic parish register ?— Yes, taken 
from the Roman-catholic clergyman, who keeps a register ot his own. 

8670. Do you think that their accuracy may be safely relied on r lhey are 
quite accurate ; they enter every marriage ; they are bound to enter every mar- 

867 1. You think that there was as much care to register all the marriages and 
births in the latter as in the former years ? — I have not the slightest doubt ot it ; 
in the parish of Myross I have got the births for 1845, which were 376 ; in 1840 
they were 164, and in 1847, 53; the marriages in 1845 were 41 ; in 1846 they 
were 45; in 1847 they were 6. 

8672. Mr. Fagan.] Can you state to the Committee the population of those 

parishes 7 1 can. The Skibbereen parish contained in 1841 about 7,5 

Cahara, 8,375 ; Kilmacabea, 6,170 ; and Myross, about 4,000. 

8673. How many guardians are there in your union ?— Forty-five. 

8674. How many electoral divisions ?— Twenty ; there are 1% ex-officio guar- 
dians, and 27 elected. , „ , , . , 

8673 How many days in the week do they attend?— One day in the week , 
however, from the press of business, we have been obliged to meet twice a week 
often, and sometimes three times a week. 

8676. Is the attendance of the Board of Guardians numerous . — ies. 

8677. Do they co-operate well together in the administration of the law r Y cs, 

CCl Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is there any jealousy between the ex-officio and the 

elected guardians ?-No, I should say not ; I should say that the only question 
on which there is generally any difference of opinion is the anxiety to thiow the 
paupers from one electoral division on another ; a guard, an does not care so that 
he relieves his own electoral division and puts them on another . that is the only 

cause of any difference of opinion. , c 

8679. That feeling would be common to both ex-officio and elected guardians, 

would it not ? — Certainly. _ . ... 

8680. Mr. Faoan . ] Is there any particular time set apart for the admission ot 
paupers f— No ; that has been entirely given up at our Board ; it was qnite lmpos- 

S ' b 868i."ls the attendance of the guardians during the period of the admission 
of paupers numerous?— We have no admission ot paupers now as we had betoie 

the out-door relief commenced. ■ , - (tj , 

8682 Do you admit any to the workhouses now ?— They ate admitted upon 
the tickets of the relieving officers, and those are entered in a register ; 
is then read upon the Board-day, before the guardians; the name of the patty, 
and where be is from, and if there is any objection there is an inquiry, . and 
case is decided upon ; but they have become so numerous that there cannot be 

a P 86S 3. WhaHs the qualification in your union for guardians (-Rating *T 

8684. And what is the class, generally, of elected guardians under that quahh 

cation ? — Almost entirely the landlord class. . T ■ 

8685. Then you do not think that a higher qualification is necessary m >our 

union? — Indeed I do not; quite unnecessary » 8686.' Do 

0.34. p 2 
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M‘ CarthyDovmmg, 8686. Do you think it would improve the Board of Guardians if the magistrates 
Esq. holding land to the value of 50 l. a year in the union were allowed to be ex-officio 

guardians by the fact of their holding that amount of land ? — I think it would 

16 May 1849. cai i S e great dissatisfaction. 

8687. Why? — Because when the ex-officio guardians were increased by Act of 
Parliament there was very great dissatisfaction felt. 

868S. Would that alteration make a greater number of ex-officio guardians 
upon your Board? — It would make a few. That is the reason why I say that 
I think it would give dissatisfaction. 

8689. Why was there dissatisfaction expressed before ? — I do not think that 
the poor have the same confidence in the ex-officio guardians at the Board as they 
have in the elected ; that is, they think that they will be more strict, and more 
anxious to lessen the expenses, and prevent the admission of paupers. 

8690. Than the elected guardians r — Than the elected ; but I must add, with 
regard to that, that I have always found the majority of the ex-officio guardians 
of our union discharge their duties exceedingly fair towards the poor. 

8691. Do you think that it would be advisable to have a different amount of 
qualification for the guardians of different electoral divisions ? — If there were to 
be any change at all, I think it would ; because there are some electoral divisions 
where I am quite sure you would not get a person rated at 3 ° ^ a year. 

8692. Then you think that if there were an alteration in reference to qualifica- 
tion, that would be a judicious alteration? — Yes, if there were any alteration 
at all. 

8693. What number was your workhouse built to accommodate ? — It was 
built to accommodate 800 persons. 

8694. What number have you in the workhouse at the present moment ? — 
The original workhouse was built for 800, and now it contains 1,482 persons. 

8695. Mr. P. Scrope .] Has the accommodation been increased ?— There has 
been an increase by temporary sheds erected along the walls, and an order from 
the Commissioners has restricted the number to what I have stated, namely, 
1,482. 

8696. Mr. Faga?i.] You have 1,400 in the house now? — That is sleeping; 
there are 1,482 that sleep in the main house and spend the day in the yard and at 
work ; others diet there ; and then there are auxiliary workhouses where they are 
taken to sleep at night. 

S697. Chairman.'] How many auxiliaries are there ? — Nine. 

8698. How many sleep in them ?— Altogether the nine contain 4,352; that is 
the number which we are permitted to have. 

8699. Above the 1,400? — No, including the 1,400. 

8700. Sir D. Norreys.] Do you state that the inmates of the auxiliary houses 
are brought to the yard's of the main house for diet and for work during the 
day? — Not of all the auxiliary workhouses; the four auxiliary workhouses that 
are near the town ; there are others so distant that they could not do it. 

8701. Chairman.] Where are those others? — There is one near Kilmoe, a 
very distressed place ; it contains 55 0. 

8702. Mr. Fagan!] When was that Kilmoe auxiliary workhouse erected ? — 
About two years ago. 

8703. Chairman.] Was it a new house built? — No; it is a large corn store 
that was taken for the purpose. It is entirely appropriated to the use of 
females. 

8704. Mr. Fagan.] Did your workhouse at any period within the last six or 
eight months contain a greater number than it does at present? — Yes, and com- 
plaint was made to the Commissioners ; upon which the guardians got a repri- 
mand. 

8705.. Will you state the accommodation afforded to the inmates at that 
period in the workhouse? — The accommodation was quite insufficient, but the 
guardians, from feelings of humanity, thought it better to give them a shelter 
than leave them out at night. 

8706. Were not they, in point of fact, huddled together five or six in a bed ? 
— Yesj they generally sleep six in a bed, three at the top and three at the 
bottom. 

8707. Do they sleep now six in a bed? — They do. 

8708. Mr. P. Scrope.] What are the. dimensions of your beds?' — They are 
very small ; I should say about three feet and a half in breadth. 

8709. And 
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8709. And what in length? — I should suppose about six feet. M‘Curi/it/D<wning, 

8710. Then the feet of the three at one end must be near the faces of the tsr l- 

three at the other? — Yes. I have seen myself eight in a bed. ~~ 

8711. Chairman.'] There being a double row on each side of the house? — 10 May 1849. 
Yes; and the foot of one man will come up near the face of another. 

8712. Mr. P. Scrope.] I need not ask you whether they are closely packed 
together and in contact with each other? — Very closely. 

8713. Mr. Fagan] Do you refer that to the adult portion of the inmates? — 

Yes ; but this is with reference to the auxiliary workhouses. 

8714. What number sleep in a bed in the ordinary workhouse ? — The same 
numbers, but they are much better provided, they are elevated, they have more 
air; but six sleep in a bed in the main workhouse too. 

8713. At the period when the attention of the Commissioners was drawn to the 
overcrowded stale of your workhouse how many slept in a bed? — 1 could not 
well describe that, because some did not sleep at all in beds ; they had only 
straw. 

8716. State to the Committee exactly how it was? — Suppose 80 or 100 per- 
sons were admitted at night, there would be no beds for them ; then they would 
be taken to some portion of the building, which was a temporary shed, and the 
best provision would be made to get a little straw for that night ; they were all 
in that place for that night, and perhaps for a day or two ; the guardians would 
make the best provision they could in the meantime, but they certainly suffered a 
great deal in that way. 

8717. How many at that period were in the workhouse that was built origin- 
ally to accommodate 800 ? — I should suppose there were 2,000 altogether. 

8718. Two thousand in that portion of the building originally constructed? — 

No ; with the additions. 

8719. Confine yourself to the portion originally built to accommodate 800 ; 
how many were at that period in that portion ? — I could not give the particulars 
of that, because it was all under one administration. 

8720. Mr. P. Scrope.] You are speaking of the building that the Commis- 
sioners have restricted to 1,400? — Yes. 

8721. That formerly accommodated 2,000? — Sometimes it accommodated 
2,000, from the pressure of the parties. 

8722. Mr. Fagan.] Was there not a very long correspondence between your 
Board and the Commissioners in consequence of that overcrowded state?— Not 
a very long correspondence; there was a complaint made by the chaplain. 

8723. And in consequence of that you were restricted as to the number? — 

Not in consequence of that ; before that we were restricted ; the physician made 
complaints in nis reports of the danger to the inmates. 

8724. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think that the guardians made the best 
arrangement for the accommodation of the poor persons that the circumstances 
admitted of? — I think they did; I think if they had anticipated all that has 
occurred they might have made better provision, but when the pressure came I 
think they did as much as they could well have done. 

8725. Could they have diminished the number in each bed in any other way 
than by turning them out of the workhouse ? — No. 

8726. If they had turned a portion out of the workhouse what would have 
been their fate ? — They must have slept out all night, and possibly some have 
perished ; it is quite a common thing for them to sleep out up to the present 
period ; when I left it was quite a constant thing fora pauper sent a long distance 
with a ticket, finding no room for him, to sleep out all night ; that has been the 
case with numbers. 

8727. Colonel Dunne.] During the winter? — During the winter, and I am 
quite certain that if it had not been for the exertions of the chaplain, whose ex- 
ertions have been extraordinary in that union, numbers would have perished. 

8728. Mr. Fagan.] Mr. Fitzpatrick is the chaplain? — Yes. 

8729. Is he a parish priest likewise?— He is a Roman-catholic administrator. 

8730. He has devoted himself to the administration of the poor-law there ? 

— Yes. 

8731. To the relief of the destitute? — Yes. 

8732. Was it he who brought the state of the workhouse under the notice of the 
Commissioners? — Yes; he made complaints; he wrote to the Commissioners on 
the subject. 

0.34. v 3 8733. Sir 
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M'CarthyDowiing, 8733. Sir D.Norrcys.] He and others?— Yes. _ 

Esq. 8734. Mr. Fagan.] You state that it was the practice, after you had closed the 

workhouse for the admission of paupers, tor the destitute to be sent by the 

16 May- 1849. relieving officers from a distance of some 30 or 40 miles, and then to be refused 
admission ?— That has occurred every day : to my very great annoyance 1 live 
between the town and the workhouse, and having been a guardian they used to 
come in crowds to me, the most wretched and miserable creatures that any man 
can imagine, thinking that, as I was a guardian, I should have done something 
for them. , 

8735. Chairman .] Had they been sent by the relieving officers ? — Yes. 

8736. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Was the application made for out-door relief or the 
workhouse? — Workhouse relief. 

8737. Did any of them apply for out-door relief? — Yes, but the guardians, 

to test the party, always required that he should be first offered a ticket to the 
workhouse. xr . . 

S738. Had they the offer of admission to the workhouse ?— 1 es, but then there 
was not room when they came. 

8739. Mr. P. Scrope.] When the room was wanting for them, did they get the 
out-door relief as an alternative ?— Yes, alter some time ; then they had to travel 
30 miles to come and 30 miles back in the best way they could, and one man 
died in consequence. 

8740. Do you mean that they were obliged to return without any out-door 

relief to maintain them until they had made a second application to the relieving 
officer?— Ido. , , . , 

8741 . And some delay would probably occur even then before they got the 

relief? A week’s delay. With regard to that, I wish to explain that it went to 

such an extent that the guardians, about a month ago, resolved that a person who 
came with a ticket for admission when there was not room for him, should be pro- 
vided with a sufficient quantity of food to take him back to his home again ; that 
was found insufficient, and then a resolution was passed, which 1 proposed, to 
say that any relieving officer whe gave a ticket of admission to the workhouse 
without being first perfectly certain that there was room for the pauper, would be 
dismissed. , . . . . ., 

8742. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Then at one time was this the practice in the bkib- 
bereen Union, for the relieving officer to give to an applicant a ticket for admis- 
sion to the workhouse, and for him to be told, on his presenting himself at the 
workhouse for admission, that there was no room ? — Yes. 

8743. He was then sent away from the workhouse, and did not receive any 
out-door relief? — Yes, and that continued for a long period of time. 

8744. But you say that that practice is now to a certain extent corrected ?-- 

I trust it is. , r 1 • 1 

8745. Mr. P. Scrope.] It endured till within the last month or so, I think you 
say ?_I attended the Board of Guardians on last Thursday week, and it was 
upon that day that I had that resolution proposed, that if any relieving officer 
sent any pauper without being first certain that there was room for him, we should 
recommend his dismissal to the Commissioners. 

8746. Sir D. Norreys.] Had this difficulty never struck the guardians before'? 
— Yes, and complaints had been made. 

8747. Mr. G. C. Lewis?] Does not that amount to another form of refusing 
relief, both workhouse relief and out-door relief? — Certainly it does. 

8748. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you attribute any deaths which have occurred 
recently to such refusal ? — I do, certainly. The very morning before I left Ireland 
to come here there were two children found dead in the town from starvation. 

8749. But have you traced any deaths as resulting from this delay or refusal of 
relief? — I have stated one death which was brought under the cognizance of the 
guardians and Commissioners ; deaths have resulted in consequence of parties not 
being relieved either with in-door relief or out-door relief. 

8750. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Will you state the grounds upon which you form that 
opinion ?— From the many complaints which were made by the clergymen of 
several localities upon the subject, the great suffering of the people, and the slate 
in which they returned from the workhouse without relief. 

8751. Did the clergymen state that deaths from starvation had ensued in con- 
sequence of refusal to relieve applicants ? — That was the tendency of their com- 

P ' aiUtS - 8752; Mr. 
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8752. Mr. P. Scraped] Have there been any legal proceedings taken against a M'CarthyDotcninz, 

relieving officer or the Board of Guardians for occasioning death by the refusal of fsq. 

relief under those circumstances ? — There were two inquests about three weeks — — 

ago, in which the relieving officer’s conduct was impugned. I do not know :6 Ma y l84 9 * 
whether the Commissioners will take any steps upon the matter. He struck off a 

party who was upon the relief list, and told the messenger who came for his 
rations that the man was dead. He refused the messenger his daily rations. 

The poor man, to show that he was alive, got upon a horse, and he was so ex- 
hausted that he fell and died. There was an inquest. 

8753. Your impression is that it is for the Commissioners to interfere in those 
cases, and that the law does not provide a remedy for private parties? — Yes; 
because the jury only returned a verdict that the man died from starvation; they 
did not say through neglect of the relieving officer ; if they had, of course he 
would have been amenable. 

8754. Mr. Fagan.] Mr. Fitzpatrick, the chaplain of the workhouse, makes this 
charge against the guardians, that though they knew that the workhouse contained 
more than the proper number, they not only allowed the relieving officers to send 
creatures who were fainting with hunger from the most distant parts of the union, 
but when the relieving officers asked them how they were to act towards persons 
who returned to them after having been refused admission into the poorhouse, the 
answer of the guardians was, “ Let them be sent back again and again, and 
tested”?— I was not present when that reply was given by the guardians ; I have 
heard it said that they should be tested over and over again. 

8755. That instructions were given to the relieving officers to that effect?— 

Yes ; the relieving officer stated so ; but then that was the act, I believe, of a 
guardian or two; it was not certainly, I think, the act of the Board ; not to my 
knowledge. 

8756. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think it would be possible to make and 
collect sufficient rates within the union to give adequate relief to all the poor perr 
sons within it ? — Utterly impossible. 

8757. Is it not therefore necessary for the guardians to attempt by some means 
to discriminate between those who are most destitute and those who are somewhat 
less destitute? — It would be, but the guardians, as I said before, have been unable 
to make that, what I call proper, inquiry into each individual case which they 
otherwise would, from the very great pressure. When I stale that over 17,000 
persons are upon the out-door relief, it is a very difficult thing. 

8758. Mr. Fagan.] But is not this too severe a test, sending them again and 
again to the workhouse over a distance of 30 miles ? — I heard that some indivi- 
dual guardians had done so, and that the relieving officer had acted upon it ; I 
do not know it of my own knowledge. 

8759. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think that the Board of Guardians have bond 
jide made an attempt to collect as much money from the ratepayers as they could, 
for the purpose of relieving the destitution ? — Decidedly ; and I think when I 
state to you what has been collected, perhaps the Committee will agree with me. 

8760. Do you think that they administer that fund with as much discretion, 
and with as much desire to relieve the distress as they ought ? — I do ; but it is 
impossible to cope with the misery and distress. 

8761. Mr. Moore.] Do you conceive that when the out-door relief is adminis- 
tered, a man and his family receiving it, according to the measure of out-door 
relief now administered, is safe from starvation when he receives it; that he is 
safe from dying, not absolutely of inanition, but from the effects of hunger ? — I 
am quite sure lie is not safe. 

8762. That is to say, it is not sufficient ; not that the man on the day will die 
absolutely from inanition, but that the measure of relief administered is not suffi- 
cient to preserve the people from eventually dying under that mode of adminis- 
tration ? — The answer given by the relieving officer is my answer to that ques- 
tion, that I think it is slow poison. 

8763. Mr. Fagan.] What is the amount of out-door relief? — The out-door 
relief allowed, say to a family of ten, is 36 lbs. of Indian meal. 

8764. Mr. Moore.] In a week r — In a week ; that would be less than a half- 
penny a day for each individual. 

8765. Chairman.] How do you make that up ? — The scale of dietary that is 
allowed is this: if there be one able-bodied persou he gets 7 lbs. ; if there be 
two, say himself, and his w'ife, only 12 lbs. ; three, 16 lbs. ; four, 20 lbs..; five 

0.34. P4 24 lbs. ; 
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M'Carthy Downing, 24lbs. ; six, 27 lbs. ; seven, 30 lbs. ; eight, 33 lbs. ; nine and more, (and there 
Est l- are a great many with more), only 36 lbs. 

T 7 " 8766. Mr .Fagan.] Are those adults ?— No. 

16 May 1849. 8767. c/ ia i rman -j j s t | iat allowance given whether they are adults or children ? 

— That allowance is given, no matter how many may be in the family ; no matter 
whether they are adults or otherwise. 

8768. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Does not the allowance vary according to the age? 
— It does ; but it cannot in any case exceed 36 pounds, no matter what the 
family may be. 

8769. Sir D. Norreys.] Are you aware that, as far back as November 1847, 
the Board of Guardians, in consequence of the difficulty which the relieving 
officers had in performing their duties, applied to the Commissioners to appoint 
additional relieving officers, and what was the result of that application ? I am 
aware of it, and they were increased. 

8770. Are you aware that, as far back as November the 6th, 1847, in 
consequence of the inconvenience and hardship which had arisen from the re- 
lieving officers giving tickets of admisssion to paupers at a distance from 
the workhouse when there was no room, it was ordered by the guardians that 
no tickets should be given without knowing whether there was accommodation 
in the house or not r — I am not aware ot that ; is that with reference to the 
Skibbereen Union ? 

8771. That is Mr. Marshall’s report ? — I do not think there was any order of 
the Board of Guardians ; it might have been the inspector’s directions. I know 
that Mr. Marshall, with the best motives, did often take upon himself to do 
certain matters outside the Board. 

8772. The statement of the inspector is, that “ it is now arranged ” ; have 
you any reason to doubt the fact that it was so arranged ? — I would not doubt 
anything stated by Mr. Marshall; but I do think that Mr. Marshall might have 
stated that, he having himself conceived the idea of having it carried out. 

8773. Mr. P. Scrope.] The fact is, it was not carried out?— It was not carried 
out. 

8774. Mr. Fagan.] Will you state to the Committee what the dietary in your 
workhouse is now ? — The dietary now is uniform throughout all Ireland, I con- 
ceive. 

8775. What is the date of the Commissioners’ order making the dietary of the 
workhouses uniform ? — 5th February 1849. 

8776. Previously to that, were there not great complaints made of the dietary 
in the Skibbereen Union ?— Yes, there were complaints ; but I certainly should 
say, on the whole, that there were not very strong grounds for them. 

8777. Was the food sufficient ? — I think the food was sufficient if men were 
not put to work ; for idle men I think it would be sufficient as workhouse diet. 

8778. Was the clothing sufficient?— No ; the clothing was very insufficient. 

8779. What was the state of the clothing of the inmates in the workhouse r — 
The clothing allowed was a mere jacket of cheap coarse cloth, without any 
waistcoat. 

8780. Were not the majority kept in their own clothing ? — Certainly not; as 
far as it was possible, that was guarded against. 

8781. Did not the physician report that the state of the clothing in the Skib- 
bereen Union caused disease and fever? — He reported as to the insufficiency of 
the clothing ; but he never stated, that I am aware of, that the paupers were left 
in their own clothes, except for a night or two, when there was a great pressure 
upon the guardians. 

8782. What was the nature of his report as regards clothing?— He attributed 
a great portion of the disease of the house to insufficient clothing ; that is, to the 
want of sufficient warm clothing. 

8783. Was there a long correspondence with the Commissioners on that 
subject ? — There was not. 

8784. Has there been any alteration in the clothing since ? — No, there has 
not, nor is there any hope of it, because the guardians are completely out of 
funds. 

8785. Have they diregarded the report of the physician t — I do not say they 
have disregarded it, but they have not the means of carrying out his suggestions. 

8786. What is the night clothing?— I think up to a late period it was very 
fair, but latterly it has been been very insufficient; the truth of it is that the 

guardians 
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guardians would have provided better clothing and better feeding, if they had McCarthy Downing, 
had had the means, but they have not. Es 1- 

8787. What is the weekly expenditure for the maintenance of the paupers in " ' 

the workhouse? — l'or the week ending 5^h May i 849, in-door, 1 98 Z. 8 s., and 1 1 4 ^' 

out-door, 442/. 2s. 6 d. ; the entire was 640 l. ios. 6 d. for a week, for food 

alone. 

8788. What is the cost per head per week of the maintenance in the work- 
house ? — I have it up to the 25th of March 1849 5 * n t * iat wee ^> for food, it was 
11 id. 

8789. Was that an increase or a diminution ? — >A diminution. 

8790. What paper is that which you have before you ? — It is a copy of the 
half-yearly abstract : “Paupers admitted; born; died;” and “ Weekly average 
cost.” 

8791. What was the highest weekly cost? — The highest was the 25th of 
March 1847; 15. 10 %d. 

8792. And it is now reduced to 11 1</. ? — Yes. 

8793. Sir D. Norreys.] Does that include the hospital classes? — No. 

8794. Mr. Fagan .] To what do you attribute the difference between the is. 10 d. 
and the 1 1 d. ? — I think I must attribute it principally to the reduction in the 
prices of food : in 1 847 it was exceedingly high, as you are aware. 

8795. Not to any reduction in the amount of food given ? — Certainly not. 

8796. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] What do you think would be the effect upon the 
population of the Skibbereen Union of a considerable increase in the prices of 
food ? — That which I now anticipate, if there is not some relief given from other 
sources, that there would be death in every shape. 

8797. Do you think that the necessary effect of a considerable increase in the 
prices of food in the Skibbereen Union would be a great increase of mortality ? — 

1 have no doubt at all about it. 

8798. As well as of disease ? — As well as of disease ; in fact they are dying 
now ; the mortality is very much at present. 

8799. Mr. P. Scrope.] But you have stated that the Board of Guardians can 
hardly be held answerable for that, inasmuch as they are doing their best to 
relieve the destitute ? — Exactly so. 

8800. And that their excuse for not doing more is the want of funds in the 
district, the means of collecting the rates being wholly exhausted ? — Exactly so. 

8801. And up to this time all extraneous aid has been withheld from them ? — 

Yes ; and may I add, in support of that, that in the beginning of March last 
the guardians, seeing what was coming on, seeing the utter impossibility of 
contending against the tide of pauperism, applied to the Commissioners to effect 
a loan in any way ; that they would secure it upon the rates, and strike rates to 
any amount. They refused it, and we then sent a deputation from our Board 
(the chairman, vice-chairman, deputy vice-chairman, and an ex-officio guardian) 
up to Dublin. They had an interview with the Commissioners and the Under 
Secretary for two days, and they left without the slightest possible hope of any 
relief; and the guardians, when I left Ireland, had considered the propriety of 
their withdrawing altogether from the administration of relief and throwing the 
thing up. 

8802. But they had not resolved upon that step? — No. 

8803. Mr. Fagan.] What is the cost of out-door relief per head per week ? — 

It now is about 7 d. or 7 id. Up to a late period it was but 6 hd. and 6 d. ; it 
varied from 6 d. to 6 id. 

8804. How many persons are relieved by the out-door relief? — On the 5th of 
May 1849 there were on the out-door relief in the union 17,131 persons. 

8805. Were the first and second sections of the Relief Act in operation r — 

Yes, with a restriction of the second section ; there was no relief given to an 
able-bodied man unless he had three children dependent upon him. 

8806. Though the relieving officers were authorized by the Commissioners 
(this is the charge made by Mr. Fitzpatrick, the clergyman of the union) to give 
out-door relief to able-bodied men having two children, when there was not room 
for them in the workhouse, the guardians forbade them to give relief unless' they 
had four children; is that true? — That is true; but I was not present then. It 
was upon a sugaestion, or at all events with the concurrence, of the late inspec- 
tor, who afterwards made a complaint himself upon the subject. 

8807. Sir L. O’Brien.] How many of those 17,000 whom you stated to be on 

0.34. Q out-door 
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j out-door relief had land ?-I should say very few; scarcely any, unless some 
Esq. person that had practised deception. • .. . _ 

8808. Chairman.-] Do you know the proportion per cent, on the population 

16 May 1849. 0 f t h e highest number of persons on the relief lists under the iempoiaiy Relief 
Act in 1847 : it appears by the Parliamentary Returns to be 49 P er cent * 011 a 

Donulation of 104,000?— I should not be astonished at it at all. 

P 8800 Mr G. C. Lewis. ] The order of the Commissioners merely authorizes 
the guardians to give out-door relief to able-bodied men having three or more 
children, does it not?— No; the Commissioners gave a more enlarged order 
than that, but the guardians restricted it. . . , , , 

88to. What is the effect of the order of the Commissioners ?— The order of 
the Commissioners, as well as I now remember, was that there were excepted 
from that relief able-bodied men with two children and able-bodied women with 

00 8811. d *Then the order of the Commissioners authorizes the guardians to give 

relief to able-bodied men with three or more children?— Exactly. . 

8812 Mr. Fagan.] Or with two or more children r— Tney allowed us to give 
it to persons with two, but the guardians have only given it to those with three ; 

the order of the Commissioners was not compulsory. ..... . 

881 q. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] The guardians have exercised the discretion which 
they possessed of limiting the power which was given to them under the Commis- 

S1 °88l4 MreP. Scnpe.] But was it a rule of the guardians, when they refused 
out-door relief to men with less than four children, to give ra-door relief m the 
workhouse to those classes?— If there was room; but there was not loom, and 
when there was not room they were left to their own resources, 

8815. They were left to their fate? — To their fate. 

8816. Notwithstanding the order of the Commissioner's’— Yes. 

8817. Mr. Fagan.-] Were you a party to that resolution <— I was not present 

when it was passed;' but really if a person were acquainted with the tide of 
pauperism that set in upon the guardians, and the difficulties which they had to 
contend with, he would make some allowances ; in fact, if they gave lelief to all 
who required it they would have no funds at all. . v 

8818 Sir D. Norreys . ] Owing to the suddenness of the influx t— Yes. 

8810 Sir L. O'Brien. ] Had they no means whatever ?— No means whatever. 

8820. Sir D. Norreys .1 Did not the guardians do everything that lay in their 

power to meet this destitution ?— Upon my word I would say fairly that they have 
done as much as was in their power. . , . . . 

8821. Did not several of the guardians m your union give up then time and 
attention to the management of the affairs of the union in the most exemplary 
manner ?— Certainly. I am very glad of the opportunity of testifying to the most 
admirable and excellent conduct of the chairman. I do think that but for his 
constant attention, and the example which he has set other guardians, that union 
would long since have been bankrupt. I have myself given up a vast deal of my 

pi ° 8 g® S ^ n ^ l r U ^®‘ n Ig the charge true that the Board of Guardians have thrown 
the whole responsibility of the out-door relief upon the relieving officers t I think 
] explained that awhile ago, by an answer which I gave, that the relieving officer 
o-ives a ticket of admission; to him the application is to be made, and upon the 
Board- day the name of the several persons who have been admitted upon those 
tickets are read from a register, and if there is no objection they are admitted. 
Each guardian takes a book ; supposing l take the book for one electoral division, 
I look over it and check it, and I ask certain questions ; and then it is taken to the 

chairman, and he initials it. ... ,1 t 1 r t* 

8823. Does not the relieving officer relieve the destitute by the out-door relief, 
without any sanction from the Board ? — Until the Board-day. 

8824. And what is done by the Board in reference to his conduct ?— I have 
just told you : the names are read out, and if there is any objectionable person, the 
guardians will perhaps impose upon the relieving officer the penalty of paying for 
his support for the time ; it has not been carried out exactly, but it has been very 
often threatened that if the relieving officers put any improper person on, they 
will have to pay for his support in the meantime. 

8825. Has that ever occurred?— No; there was one case to be investigated 
for that purpose when I left Ireland, but I do not know what vvas the result. 

r v 8826. Have 
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8826. Have not the relieving officers the unrestricted power of requisition of M‘Cartty Downing, 

food, without any check of the Board of Guardians ? — They put in their requisi- 8q ’ 

tion for a certain quantity of food, which they think they will require until the ^ M « 
next week; they might either get it or not, just as the guardians would think from y 

the circumstances. 

8827. How do you check that requisition ; have not there been frauds com- 
mitted and detected? — There have been some frauds ; one was detected and pro- 



secuted. 

8828. Of a relieving officer? — Not of a relieving officer; it was a person who 
gave out meal upon his tickets ; he represented to the relieving officer that there 
were certain persons, destitute widows, upon a certain townland, and the relieving 
officer, without satisfying himself of it, gave a ticket to this person who gave out 
the meal ; it was discovered, and he was prosecuted and convicted. 

8829. What check have you upon the relieving officer with reference to those 
requisitions? — We have the number of persons that he relieves; we have the 
quantity of food that he gives ; if that quantity of food is less than the quantity 
which he asked for upon the preceding Board -day, he brings it forward as so 
much upon hand, to carry it to the next week. 

8830. Do you give him orders on a contractor? — We take contracts, and that 
contractor sends the meal to a certain depot in the electoral division. 

8831. On the requisition of the relieving officer ? — On the requisition of the 
relieving officer ; and according as each party is entitled to it, it is weighed out 
to him. 

8832. Do the relieving officers give any security? — Yes; they have been 
required to do so, but I rather think that in only three or four cases has it been 
done ; I believe that the Commissioners require now that he should enter into 
a bond. 

8833. Mr. G. C. Lewis .] How is the distribution of the meal made ? — The 
contractor is bound to send meal to a certain depot in an electoral division ; in 
most cases that contractor is bound, upon the order of the relieving officer, to 
weigh out a certain quantity of meal to each applicant, upon a ticket. 

8834. The actual distribution is not made in the presence of the relieving 
officer ? — No. 

8835. But it is made by the contractor? — Exactly so. 

8836. Do you believe that the paupers really get the exact amount which they 
ought to have ? — I do not think they do; and in support of that, there was one 
contractor upon the last Board-day that I attended fined 10 l. by the guardians 
for not having given the quantity that he was bound to give, and he was prose- 
cuted before the magistrates and convicted in a penalty of 105. only. 1 con- 
demned that very much, that it was not to the full extent of the law. 

8837. Mr. Monsell.'] Do you know why so light a penalty was put upon so 
heavy a crime? — I cannot tell. 

8838. Mr. G. C. Leads.] How was it detected ; was it that there were faise 
weights and measures? — In this case there were false weights and a bad descrip- 
tion of meal both, and for the false weights a conviction took place. 

8839. Mr. P. Scrope.] Is the union in debt to the contractors, and to a certain 
degree dependent upon them r — Largely. 

8840. Therefore the guardians may perhaps get into some difficulty if they 
quarrel with their contractors ? — The guardians are never afraid of that. 

8841. Chairman.] Did that fear prevent the guardians from prosecuting before 
the magistrates ? — By no means. 

8842. Sir D. Noj'reys.] Could the magistrates have been guided, in respect of 
the smallness of the fine, by the largeness of the fine inflicted by the guardians 
themselves ? — No, because the magistrates’ conviction and fine took place before 
the guardians interfered ; the guardians postponed their decision until, upon 
a judicial inquiry, the contractor was found guilty of the offence of using light 
weights; and it was upon seeing that there was so small a penalty as 10s., that 
I moved that he should be fined 10Z. 

8843. Mr. Fagan.] What was the amount which he might have been fined by 
the magistrates ? — Five pounds. 

8844. Chairman.] Have the Board of Guardians given any direction, or made 
any arrangement since that, under which the meal would be given out by the 
relieving officer and upon his responsibility ? — No, because it would be quite 
impossible that he could do so ; he is not able at present to discharge the duties 
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McCarthy Downing, which are imposed upon him. The relieving officer at present is supposed to visit 
E=q. the house of every person receiving out-door relief ; he is not able to do that at 

present ; he is obliged to take, perhaps, my recommendation, or the recommen- 

>6 May 1849, j at j on 0 f any person in whom he would have confidence; therefore we never 
could carry it out. . 

8845. But could he not employ a person under him in whom he would have 
confidence, and for whom he would be responsible, to weigh out the meal at the 
depot, instead of entrusting it to the servant of the contractor ?— Really I would 
suppose that a respectable factor of meal would be a person more to be depended 
upon, than any person to be employed at a small salary by the relieving officer. 

8846. But if you found that the contractor was not to be depended upon in 
that wav, did it ever strike you to try the other system ? — No, it did not. 

8847". Mr. Fagan .] Have the ratepayers access to the relief lists so as to check 
them ? — They have. 

8848. Has it not been a complaint that they have not free access to them ! — 
iso far from that, I should say that every facility is given. 

8849. But has not that been a distinct complaint made to the Commissioners ? 
— It has been a complaint, but I do not think that it is well founded. 

8850. Is not there a disposition on the part of the guardians to protect, or 
not to examine closely, the complaints made against relieving officers ?— Indeed, 

I should say not. . . 

8851. Was not that one of the complaints sent forward to the Commissioners r 

It was. I will mention how that is. If a complaint is made against a relieving 

officer for not giving relief, possibly, on inquiry, the guardians will consider 
that he exercised a sound discretion, though the party eventually might have been 
entitled to relief; and the party making that complaint will not make those 
allowances for the exercise of the discretion which the relieving officer, I think, 
ought to have. . . 

8852. But in consequence of all these complaints, have not the Commissioners 
threatened to appoint vice-guardians, in place of the present elected Board ? 

Yes ; but I think if you refer to the answer given by the guardians, you will find 
that they think that the Commissioners took a course which they ought not to 
have taken ; the guardians conceive that it was not upon that ground that they 
wished to dismiss them, and they asked them to dissolve them at once upon the 
real ground ; that was, upon the revision of the valuation of the union. 

8853. What is the date of this correspondence between the Board of Guardians 
and the Commissioners ? — This present month of May. 

8854. Have the Commissioners abandoned the notion of appointing vice- 
guardians ? — I cannot tell that. 

8855. Will you state the amount of rates made during the last year? The 
amount of rates struck from the commencement of the administration of the law 
in the union up to the 1st of May, was 50,413 ^ 5 that ' s » ^ rorn the 9 th °/ 

1842 to the 1st of May 1849, the sum paid into the treasurer’s hands was 
48,747 /. The Commissioners were quite struck, when speaking to the deputation 
upon it, at the exertions made by the Skibbereen Board of Guardians. There was 
only a sum of 691 1 zs.^d. declared not collectable; and the greater portion, I 
believe, of that was upon public buildings, which we conceived we had a power to 
rate. . 

8856. How much of that 50,000 /. odd was struck and collected during the 
years 1847 and 1848? — The portion of that 48,000 /. for the five years ending^ 
25th of March 1847 was 15,196/.; and for the two years ending the 25th of 
March 1849 it was 33,540 Z. ; for two years there was twice the sum raised that 
was necessary for the five years previously. 

8857. What was the poundage rate on the valuation during the year 1 848 ? — 
Between the 1st of December 1847, and the 1st of December 1848, there were 
rates of 6s. 1 \d. struck upon the old valuation ; that would be more than 8s. 
upon the new. 

8858. Was that collected? — That was collected, except about 1,600/., a portion 
of which is due from some lands in the Court of Chancery, of which we were not 
able to get the rates. 

8859. Will you state the amount collectable now? — I have given it up to the 
1st of May ; the books were then closed, and a new rate struck. 

8860. What debts do you owe? — I will give the debts and the estimate for the 
next half vear. The debts due on the 25th of March 1849 were 5,644/. 

8861. Due 
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8861. Due to contractors ? — To contractors and officers ; and the estimate for M‘Carthj/D<mning,_ 
the half year to end on the 29th of September next, is 1 6,987 Z ; that makes Es< t- 
22,631 /. The total amount of rate struck at present will be 9.674/. 

8862. Sir Z). Norreys.] How do you propose to meet the balance ? — It is quite lIay l849 ’ 
impossible that it can be met; as to that 9,674/., the opinion of the Board of 
Guardians was taken upon it in reply to a letter of the Commissioners, and the 

opinion was, that of that sum, 3,000/. would be the most that would be collected 
in the present state of the union. 

8863. Chairman.] Collected within what period ? — From this until about the 
time, if the potatoes grow, when they would come in. 

8864. Sir D. Norreys.] You are speaking now of a rate struck in May, are 
you not ? — In May. 

8865. What was the poundage of that rate upon the new valuation, and what 
would be the poundage upon the old valuation ? — Am I to give it, merely having 
reference to the 9,600/., or to the entire debts and the sum necessary to carry us 
on to September ? 

8866. You state that a rate was struck in the present month of May ? — Yes. 

8867. What was the amount which was intended to be raised by that rate, and 
what did it amount to as a poundage upon the old valuation '! — The average upon 
the whole union was ‘2S. 94 d. 

8868. Two shillings and nine pence farthing upon the whole union would pro- 
duce 9,674 /. ? — Yes. 

8869. Is that upon the old valuation ? — No, upon the new valuation. 

8870. Will you state what that 9,674/. would amount to upon the old valua- 
tion r — Under 2 s. 

8871. Chairman.] With respect to the sum of 16,987/., does that include any 
repayments to Government? — No, not a shilling. 

8872. It is merely for your expenditure? — Merely for the expenditure from this 
to the 29th of September. 

8873. Sir D. Norreys.] How is it that a union which appears to have taxed 
itself so very much higher during the year ending September ^ 848, should now 
be unable to raise more than 2 s. in the pound on the previous valuation ? — 

I would answer that by saying, that the rates paid in that union by the farming 
classes and the more comfortable classes, were paid out of other resources than 
the produce of the land, and that they are now exhausted. 

8874. Idas the Board fixed the rate at so small a sum as 2 s. in the pound, with 
the intention of raising any balance which may remain after the harvest shall have 
been obtained ? — Certainly. 

8875. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think that the ability of the ratepayers 
throughout the union to pay rates is less now than it was in the years 1848 and 
1 847 ? — Vastly less. 

8876. Do you think that the destitution of the people is greater or less now than 
it was in those two years ? — Much greater now. 

8877. Then is the result, that there is a greater demand for relief, and that 
there are less resources in the union to afford it ? — Exactly so ; that exactly is the 
state of the Skibbereen Union. 

8878. Mr. Fagan.] Was not there a large subscription collected in the year 
1846 for the destitute? — Very large. 

8870. Could you state the amount? — There was laid out under what we call in 
Ireland the Board of Works, I think, 1 1 7,000 /. 

8880. Chairman.] Do you mean that that was laid out under the Relief Com- 
mission ? — Yes : the Board of Works were the parties. 

8881. Mr. Fagan.] My question referred to the private subscriptions received 
in 1846 by the Skibbereen Union? — There were very large subscriptions. 

8882. Can you state what amount? — I should say that from private sources of 
charity, especially from England, there was received in the Skibbereen Union, 
about 8,000 /. 

8883. That tended a good deal to lessen the destitution in the year 1846? — 

Very much ; and the British Association distributed in food and money, I should 
say, about 30,000 /. 

8S84. In that year? — In the two years. 

8885. How much did the British Association contribute to the Skibbereen 
Union last year? — I could not exactly say the amount one year with another, 

0.34. « 3 but 
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M‘ Car th yDotvn ing, but I think our calculation was that we received about 28,000 1 . from the 
Esq- British Association. 

8886. In point of fact they contributed 12,000 l. to the support of the children 

16 May 1849. j n y 0ur un ion last year, did they not ? — £. 12,000 or 15,000 l. ; I thought it was 
15,000 l. 

8887. Was not that to support the children ?— Yes; which was a great means 

of relieving the union. . . 

8888. Mr. G . C. Lewis.] Do you think that there is increased destitution as 
compared with the years 1846, 1847* and 1848, notwithstanding the diminution 
of population which you have described ? — I have no doubt of it. 

8889. Would not the natural consequence of a great diminution of population 
be to diminish the number of destitute persons that remained? — It would, if there 
were not other causes ; we have parties becoming destitute that before were not so. 

8890. Mr. Monsell.] In fact the resources have decreased more rapidly than 
the population ?— Yes ; I have not given a reply fully to the former question. 
In support of what I allege in regard to other classes now' being destitute that 
were not before, I made it my business to visit the pawn offices of the town 
and to get returns from them, and they showed me that the class of persons who 
had pawned in the last year were a totally different class from those who had 
previously pawned ; that the destitute class of former years were swept away ; 

I have their returns in writing stating that to me. 

8891. Mr. Fagan.] Is the intensity of destitution greater now ; are the num- 
bers larger, and the individual sufferings greater ? — I think their sufferings are 
about the same. 

8892. Mr. Moore.] Was not there a time in Skibbereen before the relief came, 
and when there was no out-door relief in 1 847, when the distress might have 
been apparently more awful even than it is now ? — Certainly, it pressed much 
more severely upon Skibbereen. 

8893. Mr. P. Scrope.] What is the amount of deficiency expected in the 
course of this summer : what is the amount which the guardians consider requi- 
site for the relief of the pauperism of the district, beyond what they can collect 
by the rates up to the next harvest ? — The deficit is about 17,630 l. 

8894. Mr. MonselL] Are you able to state what number of tenements there 
were valued to the poor law in the Skibbereen Union, under the old valuation ?— 
It would be quite impossible to give the number of tenements, because I do not 
think that all tenements were valued, but I can go very near I think. 

8895. Can you state generally, whether the consolidation of farms has gone to 

any great extent in the Union of Skibbereen ?— Not yet ; what I would call the 
gentry there are getting more into grazing, but as regards letting to tenants it has 
not gone yet to any great extent. . 

8896. Then in fact, as I understand your answer, when a tenant is got rid of 
in the Union of Skibbereen, the landlord generally keeps the land in his own 
hands?— No, not generally ; he has been obliged in some instances to do so. 
Where lettings have taken place, the lettings are now made in large farms ; but 
I say that that has not yet gone to any very great extent. 

8897. Are there not a very large number of persons who did hold land in the 
year 1847, and who have since been deprived of their land ?— An amazing number. 

8898. What has become of that land ?— In a great number of cases the land- 
lord has it yet in his own possession ; the reason which I give for that is, because 
he will not let it for the fair value ; and I have a particular case to illustrate that. 

8899. Be so good as to state that case? — In the parish of Abbeystrowry, 
which I have alluded to, I held myself a farm under a gentleman, for two lives ; 
there were then resident upon it 13 families, and a population of 119 persons. 
When the potato failure came I saw that it was quite impossible that those poor 
people could get on ; I continued to pay the rent, getting nothing from those 
persons, and I wrote to the landlord saying, “ In fact there is no landlord over 
these poor people ; do you take up the land from me ; I will surrender it to 
you, or do you give me a lease that will enable me to improve the land ; give 
me three lives and 3 1 years in reversion , and I will undertake to build substan- 
tial new houses, to drain the land, improve it, and to keep six families and send 
the others to America.” I got a reply from that gentleman to say that he would 
not adopt either of my alternatives. I permitted that land to he ejected ; he 
turned out the whole population ; he has it now in his own hands, in the 
hands of a care-taker, and has not been able to get two-thirds of what I offered 
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to pay him at the time. The following is the letter which I wrote : “ Skib- M'CarthyDownmg , 

bereen, 4 December 1846 . Henry O’Donovan, Esq., Fir Hall, Monkstown. 

Dear Sir,— When I had the pleasure of last meeting you on the occasion of my ig „ ig4g 
paying you the rent of Bawnagallopee I made certain propositions to you with 
regard to those lands, which you then considered so fair and reasonable that 
you desired I should put them on paper that you may submit them for your 
brother’s consideration ; I now proceed to do so. For those lands I submit 
the present rent is their full value, but they are capable of being improved ; 
at present the majority of the tenants upon it are without the means of making 
any improvements or of properly cultivating the land ; this must be to your 
brother a more permanent injury than to me, for whilst the land is impoverished 
for want of proper cultivation his interest in it becomes of less value by reason 
of its depreciation. If I had something of a permanent interest this would 
not continue, or if you had the immediate control of the tenants it would not 
continue. In point of fact there is no landlord to see after the improvement 
of the lands ; my object is that there should be, and to obtain that most desir- 
able object I offer either of two courses : firstly, if your brother will give me a 
lease of three lives to be named by me, and 31 years in reversion, I will under- 
take to build six substantial farm-houses, and not to have resident upon the 
lands more than seven tenants, and also to fence and drain ; or I will surrender 
my present interest in the lands to your brother, he paying me for my interest 
in the lands, that interest to be ascertained in the following manner : Your 
brother to appoint one gentleman, I another, and if they disagree, to call 
in the aid of Mr. Somerville, of Drishane, whose decision should be bind- 
ing on your brother and me ; and I will, if required as a condition, surrender 
the lands less by five tenants and their families than the number heretofore 
upon them. I consider it quite unnecessary to make any comments upon 
the benefits that must arise to your brother by the adoption of either pro- 
position ; either way he might view them, the fairness and justness of both 
must be apparent to him. But I will add what I did say to you before, that I 
have no ambition to be a middleman, for the purpose of exacting the uttermost 
penny from the tillers of the soil ; my ambition is beyond that. If I have 
tenants, I wish that they should be comfortable and happy. I regret to say 
that they are not so on Bawnagallopee, but the adoption by your brother 
of either of my propositions will alter their state and circumstances. As 
I said to you before, I would not accept a shorter term than what I have 
herein required. Yours very truly and obliged, M‘C. Downing.” This is the 
reply which I received : “ Montpelier, 1 1 th December 1846 . Sir, — My brother 
has given me a letter from you touching the lands of Bawnagallopee. I cannot 
comply with either branch of the alternative proposed in it. The quantity and 
intrinsic quality of these lands would, with fair treatment, fully enable them to 
bear the rent. If I recollect right, the acreable value in the county valuation 
is as high as any in the barony, and the other valuations tally to it. The pro- 
bable duration of two lives still in being abundantly guarantees remuneration 
for any outlay in the cultivation of the soil itself. The best land the sun shines 
upon will be exhausted by ill-treatment, and the heaviest manuring cannot profit 
beyond three years. I have leases of lives terminable one day which have now 
run over 60 years. The abandonment of these lands by the lessees, granted 
originally to them as occupying tenants, and the subsequent mismanagement 
Ion" before you became connected with them, afford me no temptation to pur- 
chase, at a heavy expense, the costly right of repairing the errors of otners, to 
prevent which every likely means was taken in the original setting. I remain. 

Sir, your obedient, O’Donovan. — McCarthy Downing, esq.” 

8900. What has become of the population that was turned off that farm ? — 

I should think many have died, and the rest are in the poorhouse. 

8901. Do you think that the same course of procedure as that which you 
have just described has taken place in many cases ? — 1 know many. I could 
refer to others. I can refer to another townland where there were about 550 
persons ejected, and that landlord has had it now in his own hands for two 
years. That was a population which lived by fishing, and supplied the town 
of Skibbereen with quantities of fish before that ; but they have been all swept 
away. 

8902. Was that tillage land ? — Yes ; there were persons who held small 

0.34. Q 4 portions 
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M‘ CarthyDoxuniug, portions of land with a garden attached, and lived by fishing, and paid very 
isq. high rents. 

8903. What is its present state? — They have been all swept away ; not one 

16 May 1849. t h em is upon it now. 

8904. Were they swept away by the immediate landlord or by the middle- 
man ? — By the immediate, landlord ; there was no person between the owner 
in fee and the tenant. 

8905. Is that land now productive, or is it waste ? — It is in the hands of the 
landlord ; I do not know how he has managed it. 

8906. But it is cultivated ? — I really cannot say that ; I should say he has 
put something in it, not to have the land perfectly waste and unproductive. 

8007. Mr. P. Scrope •] What is the state of the. farm which you know indivi- 
dually, which you had in your own hands ; is it in a productive state, or is it 
left waste ? — I cannot answer that ; I have not been on it ; I have taken no 
interest in it since I have parted with it. 

8908. Chairman.'] What proportion did the rent which you offered bear to 
the valuation of that farm under the old poor-law valuation? — The rent which 
I offered was about the old poor-law valuation. 

8909. Mr. Moore.] You state that instead of the landlords consolidating the 
holdings into larger farms for tillage, when they eject the tenants, there is a 
feeling growing up amongst them to turn those farms into grazing ? — Yes. 

09 10. You say that the landlords, generally speaking, do not relet those 
farms because they ask a greater rent than you think the land is worth? — I 
think so. 

8911. But if they prefer to turn it into grazing, and if they find that by turn- 
ing it into grazing, however unfounded that conclusion may be, it pays them a 
better rent than that which a tenant offers in tillage, do you conceive that they 
are not justified according to the ordinary disposition of property, putting the 
question of humanity to the poor out of consideration, and merely regarding it 
as a question of rent, in turning the land to that purpose which affords them 
the greatest revenue ? — I think self-interest would lead men to that course. 

8912. And do you think that that is the case at present in Ireland? — No ; I 
think not in the Skibbereen Union. 

8913. That is, that they are pursuing a short-sighted and bad policy in turn- 
ing it into grazing, instead of taking a smaller rent ? — I think so decidedly ; but 
I do not think they can carry that out in the Skibbereen Union, because they 
have not the means. 

8914. Mr. Monsell.] I presume that you are well acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings in the assistant-barrister’s court in Skibbereen? — Yes. 

891 .5. What effect has the existing state of destitution in that union had upon 
proceedings on the civil side of that court? — It has decreased very much the- 
business. 

8916. To what do you attribute that result? — When the panic came every 
man to whom a debt was due sought the recovery of it, and since that period 
there has been nothing in the way of credit given. 

8917. Does that apply. as well to the town population as to the rural popula- 
tion ? — The same. 

8918. What effect has it had generally upon trade in Skibbereen? — The 
trade in the Skibbereen Union, I might say, is quite at a standstill ; it was a 
very improving town, perhaps the most improving town in the West Riding; 
but a person who knew it three years ago in reference to business would not 
know it at present ; there were 42 houses occupied in 1846 that are now totally 
waste and unoccupied in the principal streets. 

8919. What effect has it had also upon civil proceedings with reference to 
the farming population ? — The very same ; a very great decrease in business. 

8920. To the occupiers of what sized farms has this destitution reached ? — 
Indeed almost every sized farm in the union, I would say, up to 25 acres, 20 
acres, 10 acres. It is not confined to that extent ; it has applied more parti- 
cularly and largely to the small class, to the conacre and the labourer. 

8921. Take the case of farms up to 20 acres, what proportion of the rent do 
you suppose has been paid on holdings of that size ? — If any landlord in the 
Skibbereen Union, when the famine reached the people, had come forward and 
said, “ I will make you a permanent reduction of 25 per cent.,” I am quite sure 
that almost every landlord would have been paid 75. 

8922. Have 
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8922. Have any of the landlords done so?— I have. I hold land. A large M'CarihyDm.ning, ' 
meeting was called of all the proprietors immediately upon the panic ; one reso- Esq. 

lution entered into there was that every person, according to the derivative 

interest which he had in land, should make that reduction, and that by that 16 Ma ^ Bo- 
rneans, each taking a portion of the burdens upon his shoulder, we might get 
through. I proposed it, and I conceived that I was bound to carry it out, and 
I did, and was paid 75 per cent., and I have not lost a tenant. 

89*23. Have your rents been regularly paid ? — Yes. 

8924. Was your example generally followed ?— Not generally; but where it 
has been there was no loss of tenantry. 

8925. Does that apply to tenants occupying so small an extent of land as 
five or six acres r— I should say it would not apply in the same degree. I have 
none so small. I can mention another instance : Mr. French, a highly respect- 
able gentleman in the county of Cork, and a grand juror, has property in that 
union ; he made a reduction the first bad year that came ; he said to his 
tenants, “ It is impossible you can pay a year’s rent : I will strike off 50 per 
cent.” He did so, and his rents have been paid, and he has not lost one 
single tenant. 

8926. What is the state of the proprietors in the Skibbereen Union generally 
as to encumbrances ? — I only know a few proprietors that are not deeply en- 
cumbered. 

8927. Was that their state before the commencement of the famine, before 
the year 1846 ?— There were encumbrances affecting almost all the property 
before that period, but the period of 1846 has so increased the encumbrances 
that in some cases it is quite hopeless now for the landlords. 

8928. Are there many estates in the union under the Court of Chancery ? — 

I am aware of but two in the union, but there is adjoining another very large 
estate. I am the solicitor in both cases ; there are two large properties on 
which there are receivers ; one is in the union. 

8929. Is it a receiver on account of debt ?— Yes, under the Court ; he is just 
being appointed ; he has not yet received any rents. 

893°. Comparing those estates with those of proprietors who have their 
estates under their own control, what is the condition of the estates which you 
describe as under the Court of Chancery The portion of the estate which I 
describe as under the Court of Chancery which is not held under leases is ex- 
ceedingly bad. Where the proprietor himself is in possession it is not so 
deeply encumbered ; but on one estate that I refer to, where there is a re- 
ceiver, there are several persons having leases, and therefore they come 
between the occupying tenant and the owner in fee. 

8931. You are aware that there is at present before Parliament a Bill for 
facilitating the sale of encumbered estates r — I am. 

8932. Do you imagine, considering the existing state of things in the Skib- 
bereen Union, that purchasers will be to be found for those estates which you 
have described as so deeply encumbered ?— I am exceedingly glad that I have 
been asked the question. With reference to the property which I am speaking 
of, which is so much encumbered, I need have no hesitation about mentioning 
it, because when the gentleman heard that I was summoned to give evidence 
before this Committee, he wrote to me to say that he hoped I would refer 
to it particularly, having alluded to it at a public meeting. That estate com- 
prises 1 7,000 acres ; the nominal rent-roll is 4,000 /. subject to a rent-charge of 
500/. a year, leaving 3,500/. a year as the net rental; the encumbrances are 
45,000/. 

8933- Mr. G. C. Lewis.] What is the interest upon those encumbrances? — 

The interest on the 45,000/. at five per cent, (that reduction has been made; 
it was payable at six) is 2,250 /. a year ; but upon that 3,500 /. a year there 
must he a reduction, in consequence of the fall in agricultural produce and 
prices ; there must be a reduction certainly made of 1,725 /., full 50 per cent, 
upon the portion which is not let upon leases, and there is 1,000/. a year of 
that reserved upon leases ; so that, in point of fact, I do not think that that 
landlord will have. 100/. a year to live upon now. If you will allow me, I will 
just state how I conceive that that gentleman might be very much benefited, 
and the tenants upon the estate too. 1 conceive that if the Government of the 
day interfered, and took that property into their own hands, and made a pur- 
chase of it (1 have made the calculation) giving 20 years’ purchase upon the 
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M‘Carthy Downing reduced value of the property, it would leave that gentleman, after paying his 
Jssq. ’ encumbrances, 10 , 000 /. I may be asked how the Government are to pay tor it. 

The Government, I would say, could pay for it in this way : the Government 

16 M ay 1849. • ht for it by Government securities, say half the purchase money redeem- 

able in the hands of the purchasers in six years, and the other half in 10 years. 

I would then have the Government let those lands to solvent tenants ; say the 
cultivated lands in 50 or 60 acres, on leases in perpetuity, with a power of pur- 
chasing the fee or reducing the rent at the end of six or 10 years ; and I would 
have the lands that are not cultivated lands apportioned in 300 or 400 acres and 
sold; and there are many in our union ready to purchase; I know it. The 
Government bv that means would have to pay no money, and at the end of six 
years I am quite sure that the tenants who would get leases in perpetuity at a 
fair value, say the present valuation of Mr. Griffiths, would be able to purchase 
the fee ; or if not the fee, at all events to reduce the rent by one half. The 
lands that are waste at present, and not reclaimed, I would have sold or let 
upon perpetuity leases, to persons who had capital to improve them ; and I am 
quite sure that without the Government losing any money by it, it would im- 
prove the present owner and improve the tenantry upon the estate. I he 
mortgagee must suffer a little by a reduction of his interest, but I think it would 
be better for him to suffer a little now and be sure of the regular payment of 
a reduced interest. , . , . . . t , , 

8034. Mr. Monsell.] Suppose the Government not to think it right to adopt 

any such course as you suggest, do you conceive that purchasers could be found 
for the estate without the intervention of Government ? — I think if sold 111 small, 
lots they would. I think if sold in lots, say the purchase money varying from 
500 / to 4 , 000 /., they would ; but I do not think in Ireland, unless English gen- 
tlemen would wish to embark their money there, that any purchaser would be 
found to purchase in one lot or two lots. . 

8035. Do you think that in the Union of Skibbereen there would be a sufficient 
number of persons with small capital prepared to invest their money in land to 
purchase the whole of the estates that probably would be sold under the Bid 
of which we have just been speaking?— I am quite certain that there are 
small capitalists sufficient in the Skibbereen Union to purchase every acre of 
that property, if sold to-morrow. 

8036. Mr. Fagan.] That particular property ?— That particular property. 

80 37. Chairman.'] Do you think that there are more properties likely to 
be sold in the union ?— I think there are ; and I think there is in the Skibbe- 
reen Union sufficient capital to purchase a very large portion of the estates, it 

sold in small lots. , , . , ., . , , 

8938. Mr. P. Scropc .] If that sale took place, do you think capital would 
flow in from Cork and other towns of Ireland ?— I am quite certain of it. 

8030. You have spoken of uncultivated lauds ; do you mean lands that have 
never been reclaimed ?— I do : I mean lands not reclaimed, but reclaimable by 
a very moderate outlay. ' . . . 

8940. You stated that you would divide those into portions of 300 or 400 

acres? — Yes. , , 

8941. Would you add to them any portion of the land which has been 

hitherto cultivated, or do you think they would be saleable by themselves.-'— 
I am sure they would, because there are persons who do not want to cultivate 
land themselves, who would be glad to get 300 or 400 acres to improve, and lay 
out money upon. , , , ' . . , 

8942. And are you convinced, from your knowledge of the country, mat 
those lands might be reclaimed with benefit ? — Decidedly. 

8943. Do you say that from experience?— I do. 

8944. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Have any sales of land actually taken place m that 

part of Ireland ? — Not lately. , 

8945. What do you consider to be the number of years purchase which 
land will fetch, upon the fair letting value, at the present time ?— If you will 
allow me, I will answer that by taking the present valuation of the union as 
revised. 

8046. Chairman .] Which you consider to be the fair letting value ?— I do 
not think it is the fair letting value. I think it is too high, but I think that 
the present revised valuation possibly might bring, at the very outside, 15 years 
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] Upon the revised valuation ? — Upon the revised M‘ Car Uy Downing, 



8947. Mr. Monsell. 

valuation. . _ . , 

8948. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] The revised valuation being low : —Being lower 
than the old, of course. 

8949. Mr. Monsell.] Thirty-three and a half per cent, below the former r— 
Yes; I will illustrate that. There have been several farms that have been 
given up ; the tenants have abandoned them, and gone to America ; those lands 
have been since relet to solvent tenants at 50 per cent, under what they were 
let at in 1844. 

8950. Mr. G. C. Leivis.] For how many years purchase would land sell 111 
your ’ part of the country five years ago ?— Fee-simple lands would sell five 
years ago, and I have known them to bring 22 years’ purchase; 21 was the 
average. 

8951. Mr. Monsell.] Upon a much higher valuation -—Upon a much higher 

valuation. . 

8952. Chairman .] Was not the former valuation supposed to be at the time 
when it was made considerably under the letting value ?— Yes, one-fourth. 

8953. Mr. Monsell.] Then do you conceive that at the letting value of the 
day 21 years’ purchase could be got five years ago ? — I have known 22 years 
purchase to have been paid on the valuation, and 20 on the letting value. 

8054. Will you calculate the depreciation in the value of land from five 
years ago to the present time ? — I have known it in several instances to be fully 
50 per cent. 

8955. And 15 years’ purchase instead of 21 years’ purchase? — Instead of 20. 

8956. Mr. Moore.] Does your evidence amount to this : you told us, I un- 
derstood, that if 25 per cent, of the rents had been remitted in the beginning 
the other 75 could have been paid without distress to the tenants ? — I did not 
say without distress. 

89*57. Without ruin ? — Yes, I will adopt that. 

8958. And that there are plenty of people with sufficient capital now in the 
union to buy up the estates?— I did not say the estates. 

8959. Mr. Faff an.] That particular estate?— And more. 

' 8960. Mr. Moore.] And that the whole country is at present utterly destitute, 
which could have paid 75 per cent, out of their rents if the other 25 had been 
remitted ?— I say so, and I think I can account for that by the very great 
number of evictions that have taken place, and that have thrown so immense 
a population upon the rates for support. 

8961. Mr. Monsell.] Taking into account, in the first instance, the great 

reduction of the valuation, which you state, I think, amounted to somewhere 
about 50 per cent., and the reduction in the price which land will sell for, from 
22 years’ purchase, which it was five years ago, to 12 years’ purchase, which 
is the rate at which it sells now, does not your evidence come to this, that a 
property which might have sold five years ago for 50,000 l. would now be sold for 
1 0,000 l. ? — I did not say that there was a reduction in the valuation of 50 per 
cent ; I said in the letting. If I understand it, it would stand in this way ; a 
property of 100/. a year at the then valuation would have sold five years ago 
for 2,200/. , 

8962. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] You must take off 33 per cent, and then multiply 
it by 15? — Exactly so. 

8963. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you attribute that fall to the loss of the potato and 
the different system of cultivation which is rendered necessary, or to a panic 
amongst the landowners ?— I attribute that fall to more than a panic ; I think 
it required merely the failure of the potato to show the state in which we were. 
The rents were vastly too high even before the failure of the potato crop. 

8964. Mr. Moore.] I understand you that at a diminution of 33 per cent, 
the land might be taken to be fairly valued r — I do not think it is fairly valued 
at that reduction ; I think it ought to be reduced further. 

89G5. What would you conceive to be a reasonable reduction so as to give a 
reasonable rent ? — I should say 40 per cent. 

8966. Do you mean to say that the land being fairly let, it ought not to com- 
mand now, on a fair rent, more than 15 years’ purchase ; upon what principle, 
except that of a panic, can vou say that land at a fair rent should only be sold 
at 15 years’ purchase which formerly fetched 21 ?— My evidence as regards the 
15 years’ purchase had reference to the present valuation as revised; but ot 
0.34. 11 2 C0UrSe 
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course if you further reduce it so as to reduce the original valuation by 40 per 
cent., the land would bring about 17 years’ purchase. 

8967. Chairman.] How do you account for the difference between 17 years’ 

purchase and 2 1 ? — I account for it in this way, that the rents were excessive 
previously to the famine, and 

8968. Mr. Moore.] That they were 40 per cent, too much ? — Yes: a person 
had no other occupation than to take land ; if a farm was untenanted, five or 
six persons proposed for it, and no matter how the tenant paid his rent, he took 
the land to try and live ; that is not the case now ; considerable portions of land 
are waste in the union ; and then a poor-rate was a very small thing upon the 
land ; now the poor-rate is extremely heavy ; I think all those circumstances 
have combined to reduce the value of land very much. 

8969. My question is simply this, How can you account for the fact, (allow- 
ing all your statements to be correct, which I believe to a great extent they may 
be), putting aside all panic, or all temporary feeling in the minds of parties, 
that a few years ago 22 years’ purchase at an exoi’bitant rent could have been 
got. and that now you can only get 15 years’ purchase or 17 years’ purchase at 
a fair rent ? — In the first place, money is now more scarce, though there is 
money there which would enable persons to purchase small lots ; money is now 
more scarce, and persons will apply their money to other purposes than the 
purchase of land. Before, every man ran for land ; if a man had a couple of 
thousand pounds formerly, he would give any price for land ; now they have 
seen the folly of it, and that the land is not so valuable, and they never will 
give the same price in my opinion, at least not for a number of years. 

8970. Mr. P. Scrope. ] Was not the whole system based upon the means that 
the potato afforded for nourishing an excessive population ? — Decidedly so. 

8971. The disappearance of the potato has destroyed that state of things, 
and made it necessary to build the system upon a different foundation ? — 
Exactly so, and that is one of the great reasons why the land would not bring 
so many years’ purchase. 

8972. Mr. Monsell.'] Do you know any estate in the Union of Skibbereen 
which has been sold within the last ten years ?— I do. 

8973. Do you know how many years’ purchase was given for that estate upon 
the existing rental r — I should say it has gone as high as 20 years. 

8974. Upon the existing rental ? — Yes. 

8975. And that existing rental was one-fourth more than the first valuation - 
— That might not apply to that particular property. I think, generally speak- 
ing, that one-fourth was about the proportion. 

8976. Do you know whether it was so in that particular case, or whether it 
was anything near one-fourth ? — I should say it was near one-fourth. 

8977. Then there was 20 years’ purchase paid, and the rental was one-fourth 
above the old valuation, and the old valuation was 33 i per cent above the pre- 
sent valuation ? — Yes. 

8978. And if that same property were sold now under the existing valuation, 
only 1 5 years’ purchase could be obtained ; is that your opinion ? — That is my 
opinion. 

8979. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] What proportion of the rents do you think that the 
landlords have actually received during the last three years? — I should say that 
the landlords, generally speaking, unless where the tenant has abandoned alto- 
gether, have received 75 per cent. ; from the tenants who have remained, I 
should say that they have received 75 per cent. 

8980. Mr. Monsell.] You do not say that the landlords have received 75 per 
cent, of their rents from small holders of land under 20 acres ? — Where they 
have held the land, I am quite certain they have. 

8981. Mr. Fagan.] Is not it a fact that the distinction in the mode of 
a farmer taking land now and previously to the famine, is that previously to 
the famine he was satisfied merely to live, and that now he requires an interest 
for his capital and for his labour ? — I stated that before. 

8982. Mr. G. C. Lewis ] Do you think that it would be desirable to fix any 
maximum rate ?— Once assuming that you depart from the principle of a poor 
law, I would say that a maximum is necessary. If you depart from the 
principle that the destitute are to be supported out of the property of the 
union, I would say that a maximum rate is necessary. 

8983. Viewing 
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8983. Viewing on the one hand the necessities of the poor, and on the other M'CarthyDowning , 

the depreciation of property and the feeling of insecurity on the part of the Es< l- 

ratepayers, do you think, on the whole, that the fixing of a maximum rate is, icyiuy 1849. 
or is not, expedient at the present time ? — I do think it expedient. 

8984. Mr. P. Scrape.] In that answer you assume that the poor shall not be 
left to starve ? — Certainly. I was going to add, that after that maximum rate had 
been paid, I take for granted that the Government of the country could not 
allow the people to perish. 

8985. Mr. G. C. Lewis .3 Assuming that a maximum is fixed, at what point 
would you fix it, looking principally to the Skibbereen Union ? — 1 would take 
the amount proposed by the Government at present, 5 s . 

8986. In addition to that 5 s. would you have a union rate, or stop at 
the 5 s. upon the electoral division? — I would certainly have a union rate in 
addition. 

8987. Do you think that the amount proposed by the Government for a 
a union rate is a fair one ? — I do ; I think it the only course which can save 
the towns from pauperism ; to have a union rate, in my opinion, would be the 
best measure to adopt. 

8988. Do you think that the present size of electoral divisons in the Skib- 
bereen Union is convenient? — I should not see any objection ; I would rather 
say it would be an advantage to have the present electoral divisions divided 
into equal portions. 

8989. Do you think that all of them are too large ? — Not all, but the greater 
number are ; some are small enough, I conceive. 

8990. "What is the ground upon which you think that some of them are too 
large ? — I think by giving a smaller population to a guardian he would be the 
better enabled to discover any fraud that might be attempted. Instead of 
having a population of 6,000 in the electoral division that I represent, I think 
if there were 3,000 I should have been better able to detect any frauds that 
might be attempted, and to know the destitute. 

899 ! . Then would you increase the number of guardians in the union ? — 

Decidedly ; if I divided the electoral division I would have each portion repre- 
sented by a guardian. 

899-2. Would not the number of guardians be then exceedingly large ?— I 
would meet that by this : I would have a union charge over the whole union, 
and then the entire body of guardians would be guardians over every elec- 
toral division. The only difficulty which is existing at our Board is this ; 
they endeavour to shift the paupers from one electoral division to another; 
they go round so much from one place to another that a guardian says, “ I 
will endeavour to succeed in getting the pauper off my electoral division, and 
if so, I do not care where he is placed.” If there was a union charge there 
would not be that feeling. 

8993. Sir L. O'Brien.] You would not care whether he was on or not, so 
that he was not on your division ? — No ; I must qualify that by saying that I 
would care, but I would not have the same anxiety, nor take the same interest, 
nor do any of the guardians of the union. 

8994. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] If you were to diminish the size, and increase the 
number of the electoral divisions, would not that increase the number of those 
questions with regal'd to the transfer of chargeability ?— Certainly. 

8995. Would not that be so far, according to your own view, an evil ? — Cer- 
tainly it would be an evil; I am altogether against the individualizing of 
responsibility. 

8996. Then are you in favour of a union rate, and would you have no 
electoral division rate r — I am quite in favour of a general union charge, and 
no electoral division rating. I am sure the union would be w : orked more har- 
moniously; and I am quite certain that, in respect of cost, the support of the 
paupers charged upon the union would be much less ; I have not a doubt of it. 

8907. Sir L. O'Brien.] You would give every member of the Board an inte- 
rest ? — Exactly. 

8998. Which he has not now ? — Which he has not now ; and I will give 
an instance of it : there are now electoral divisions in the west of our union, and 
for 12 months those guardians are never seen at our Board, except when a 
situation is to be given away ; then they are sure to be in attendance. When 
they are not present there is no one to protect the particular electoral division, 
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M‘ Cart hi/ Downing, and paupers every Board-day are placed upon it who I am sure otherwise would 

— Sqqq. A poor person presents himself and says that he belongs to a division 

16 May 1849. 0 f w pj c h he knows the guardian does not attend, and he is put on? Yes. 

9000. Chairman.] Do you mean to say that those poor people would not be 
put on at all ? — No, I do not say that. 

0001. Then how would the union be improved if the same number were 
admitted ? — I do not think the same number would be. If every division were 
represented, every guardian present would make due inquiry, and a party 
would only be admitted to the electoral division to which he ought to be properly 
charged ; but if the electoral divisions are not represented, as I say they are 
not a man may say, “ I was so long a time in such an electoral division ; I worked 
there ; I had a house there so long a time ; I went into another, and was there 
for so' long a time and the electoral division which is not represented is sure 

t0 9002. Do you mean to say that that man would probably be refused relief 
altogether ? — In many cases I think he would. 

9003. Sir L. O'Brien.] It would be found that he had some means of employ- 
ing himself? — Yes. . ... 

9004. Chairman.] Did I not correctly understand you to give an opinion 111 
the beginning of your examination, that you were in favour of the formation of 
a new union, including Skull and those districts ? Yes. 

qoo5. Have you an auxiliary workhouse in that district r Yes. 

9006. How would that auxiliary workhouse do as a workhouse for that dis- 

trict, as regards size, and accommodation, and arrangement r It would be 
insufficient, but it might be enlarged. . 

9007. What do you consider would be the expense ol purchasing and 
enlar°in°- it P — I think it might be made a comfortable and substantial house 
for about 1,000/., so that we have not all those ornaments that at present we 
have upon our workhouses, but a substantial, well-built, comfortable house. 

9008. You state that the guardians at present attend very badly f— Yes. 

9009. Do you think that there would be a sufficiency of guardians to be had 

in that union ? — Quite sufficient. v . 

go 10. And they would have a workhouse nearer themselves?— les; they 
have now to travel a distance of 24 miles, and the same returning, and it is 
very hard to expect a man to attend every week so great a distance. 

9011. Sir L. O'Brien.] If you were able to apply the workhouse test, would 
you be able to reduce the number of persons now receiving out-door relief .— 
We certainly should ; I have no doubt about it. 

9012. Without danger to life '—Without danger to life. 

9013. To what extent do you think? — I have not considered that ; but 

generally speaking, I am quite aware that there are upon the out-door relief 
list, though we cannot detect it, persons who are not legitimate objects ; they 
are few, but there are some. _ T T , , 

9014. Do you think it would amount to 50 per cent ? — No ; I would not say 

that it would amount to 15 per cent. . 

9015. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Would not the establishment of a union rate weaken 

the interest which the guardians would have in diminishing the expenditure of 
any one electoral division ?— I think not ; I think it would have the con- 
trary effect, especially if you had a maximum rate ; because if you had a maximum 
rate and a 2 s. rate in aid over the union, you would then make every guardian 
of the union the guardian of each electoral division ; his object would be, that 
no electoral division should have a 5 s. rating. . 

9016. At present, the whole Board of Guardians has not an interest in dirnu 

nishing the relief of each pauper ? — No. . 

9017. But only the guardians for the particular electoral division ! — Ex- 

10 9018. If you had a union rate, the interest of each member of the Board of 
Guardians would be weaker than the interest of the particular guardian of the 
electoral division, would it not ? — I do not think it would. 

9019. Will you explain why ?— With myself as a guardian, my first object is 
to try and protect my own electoral division as much as possible. If it were a 
unioh charge, I would equally apply my care and anxiety to every electoral di- 
vision. I feel at present that I am representing a certain portion of the popu- 
lation; 
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lation ; if it were a union charge I should not do so. I should feel the same * 
interest in endeavouring to keep down the rating upon the whole union. 

' 9020. At present the salaries of the officers are union charges, are they not ? 

— They are. . . 

qo2i. Have you ever observed any remissness on the part oi the guardians 
in keeping down the salaries ?• — Never, but a most careful anxiety. 

9022. Is there not a very vigilant superintendence kept by the guardians 
over "ali the establishment charges ?— ' Yes, a very anxious care, which I think 
is an additional reason in support of what I have urged. 

9023. Chairman .] You have stated that there is a very great care taken in 
keeping down the establishment charges ? — Yes. 

9024. Is the care in keeping down the establishment charges greater than 
that in keeping down the electoral division charges r— It is by the Board gene- 
rally, and that exactly illustrates what I would intend to convey ; I am as 
anxious to keep down the establishment charges as I am to keep down the 
rates of the electoral division which I represent, but as regards the other elec- 
toral divisions I feel, comparatively speaking, no interest ; whereas if there was 
a general union-charge I would have the same care and anxiety to economise 
the expenditure of the union that I now have with respect to the establish- 
ment charges, and I am sure so would every other member of the Board. 

9025. Mr. Clements .] Practically, do you find that the other guardians at- 
tend as much to the establishment charges in keeping them down as they do 
in keeping down the expenses of their own electoral divisions ?— I really think 
they do ; that is the reason why I say that I illustrate it by my own conduct, 
in showing the same care and anxiety in keeping down the common charges as 
I do in keeping down the charges of my particular electoral division. 

9026. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] You stated that you wished to diminish the size 
of the electoral divisions ? — I did not say that; I think you asked me if I had 
a very strong objection. 

9027. Are you in favour of a reduction of the size of the electoral divisions ! 

If it is to be an electoral division charge as at present, I would think that 

the large electoral divisions might be divided into equal parts ; I think it 
would be an improvement ; so far only would I be in favour of diminishing the 
size. I will give the size of an electoral division, and then perhaps the Com- 
mittee will understand better what I mean. I take West Skull : the number of 
acres in that electoral division are 40,387 ; now I would divide that into two. 

9028. Would you divide it into two on account of its large area-— Yes. 

9029. In dividing it, would you take any account of the boundaries of pro- 
perties ?— Certainly not. 

9030. Would you wish to make electoral divisions conterminous with pro- 
perties ?— I am quite opposed to it. 

9031 . Will you state your reason r— I think in the first place that there are 
some properties which at present would not be encumbered with any pau- 
perism if that took place ; there are other properties -where persons who have 
been evicted have gone to reside on ; and I think it most unjust to offer a 
premium to the person who had evicted those individuals, and to tax the party 
who had received them. I may illustrate that by giving one instance : there is 
in the electoral division of Rosscarbery a townland called Tralong ; there were 
upon that 254 industrious individuals in the year 184/ ; every single individual 
of those was evicted, and a great number of them located upon an adjoining farm 
in another electoral division belonging to Lady Carbery, who is one of the 
most charitable and excellent individuals in our union. Tralong did not 
belong to Lady Carbery. An ex -officio guardian from the latter division com- 
plained very strongly of having those persons charged to it, when they had 
been turned out from another property in another electoral division. I think 
that illustrates very strongly the objection. 

9032. Do you think that the system of estate electoral divisions would in- 
crease the inequality of taxation ? — Very much. 

9033. Do you think that it would lead to very low poor rates 111 some elec- 
toral divisions, and to very high poor rates in others -—Exactly so ; it would be 
enormous in some, and none in others. 

()034. Do you think it would increase the inducement to eviction of tenantry i 
— I have no doubt of it. _ T 

o. 34 . * 4 9°3> In 
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r, 9° 35- 111 what way do you think it would have that effect ? — I think that a 

landed proprietor would endeavour, before the law came into operation, to have 
as few paupers on his property as possible. That has been carried out very 
largely in consequence of the agitation as to the individualizing of responsi- 
bility, the townland rating, which I believe was agitated by a member of this 
Committee very much. Since that the numbei’s turned out have been larger 
than anything that before took place in that union, in consequence of that 
anticipation. 

9036. Mr. Moore.] On the speculation? — Yes. 

9037. Mr. G. C. Leiois.] Was not there a society in Dublin that sent i-ound 
printed queries to the Boards of Guardians, in which there was some allusion 
xxxade to estate areas ? — I have not seen them. 

9038. In what way was this expectation created? — There were meetings held 
and letters appeared through the public press. 

9039. Chairman.] And letters were sent round to each Boai-d of Guardians 
for their opinion ? — Yes ; there were resolutions sent round, but I know at all 
events that it was very generally believed. Every pei'son conceived at the time 
that it would affect townland l’ating. 

9040. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Are you at all aware of the nature of the English. 
Law of Settlement ? — Yes ; I think I have an idea of it. 

9041. Have you ever heard the introduction of the English Law of Settle- 
ment proposed as a remedy for the bad effects of estate electoral divisions ? — Yes. 

9042. Do you know enough of the Law of Settlement to be able to form a 
judgment as to whether it would produce the effect anticipated ?— -I think it 
would decidedly. 

9043. Why do you think it would do so ? — I understand by the Law of 
Settlement this, that a man is confined to the locality where he was born or had 
a resideiice for a certain number of years, and he is not to go from it, and not 
to be relieved elsewhere ; that he cannot claim relief elsewhere. 

9°44- According to the English law, a man is entitled to relief wherever he 
may be ? — \ es, but chai’geable to his own locality. 

9045. But if he be not settled in the parish from which he receives the relief, 
he may be removed against his consent to the parish of his settlement? — 
Yes. 

9046. Do you think that that would be a desirable law for Ireland ? — I do. 
not think it would ; I think it would be anything but desirable. 

9047. Supposing a laixdlord was to be able to pull down a large number of 
the houses in an electoral division, and his tenants were to leave that electoral 
division, how would a law of settlement charge him with the relief of those 
paupers? — I do not conceive how it could charge him. 

9048. You stated that the law of settlement would afford a security against 
the eviction of tenants, on account, of the narrowness of the area of taxation ?- 
— No ; I misundei-stood your question. 

9049. Mr. P. Scrape.] Do you think it would be possible or expedient to 
introduce into Ireland any law of settlement or of chai'geability which should 
have the complete effect ot preventing the clearance of estates under an estate 
ai’ea of charge r — Certainly not; I think a law of settlement would be the 
utter ruin of the country. 

9050. Mr. G. C. Leiois.] Would it not chain the small cultivators to the soil, , 
and prevent the free circulation of labour ? — It certainly would, in my opinion. 

9051. Mr .Lagan.] Would not you have one electoral division at law with 
another electoi’al division ? — Constantly at law ; the Irish are all anxious enough 
about law in that class, and I think it would be a scene of litigation. 

9052. Mr. P. Scrape.] Not only between electoral divisions, but between 
unions throughout Ireland ?— Yes. 

9°53* Are you aware that in England the law of settlement has given rise to 
infinite expense between parish and parish ? — Yes. 

r 9°54- You are very unwilling to see that system introduced into Ireland? — 
Very unwilling, indeed. 

_ 9p55- Chairman.] Are you aware that that litigation has been very much 
diminished, if not altogether done away, under the present law? — I am not ; I 
understood that in England they were anxious for the union of parishes for the 
very purpose of avoiding it. 

9056. Mr 
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0056. Mr .Fagan.] Do you think that any mode of chargeabmy would p?e- 

rent evictions under an estate or townland area ?-Unless the law had a retro- <t__ 

spective view for a great number of years, or unless you made a person s birth- j6 May l84g , 
place the test, I think it would not. . 

9057. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Are you acquainted with the present law of charge- 

ability in Ireland ? — Yes. . . . ,, , ■, 

oos8. Do you think that that law could be improved?— 1 would say that it 
would not be improved, because I think it tends very much to carry out what 
I would wish to see, namely, a general union charge. 

OOSQ. Mr. P. Scrape.] That is to say, that at present there is no great difli- 
culty in shifting the paupers of an electoral division upon the union at large, by 
getting them to reside six months and one day out of the particular electoral 

division? — Exactly so. . T , ,, 

qodo. Chairman. 1 Is that largely practised in okibbereen r— I should say 
not • but from the number of persons sent from one electoral division being 
turned out and coming into the town, certainly the numbers upon the general 
union are increased very much in our union. . . 

qo6i . Mr. P. Scrojie.] If the law is at all altered, you would prefer its being 
altered in the sense of making all the paupers a union charge Decidedly. 

006^ Is there any large proportion of the paupers, in-door and out-door, 
who are now relieved that are of the able-bodied class ?— A very large number. 

0063. Sir L. O'Brien.'] Is any large proportion of that number on the union 
at large ? — I think the number upon the union at large was 54 individuals last 

0064 Mr P. Scrope .] Can you state at all what proportion of the paupers 
relieved are able-bodied ?— On the 5th of May 1849 there were 872 able-bodied 
males, and 1,172 able-bodied females. . 

0065. Including the in-door and out-door ? — That is in-door only. 
qo66. Do you know the number of the out-door able-bodied ?— I do not 
know the number ; we have no means of testing it, but it must be much 

lar ?o6 7 . Chairman.] Are you relieving under what you call the full order ?— 

There is a restriction ; we are not to afford relief to an able-bodied man that 
has not two children. . 

0068 Mr. P. Scrope .] I need not ask you whether there is a great scarcity 
of employment for the labourers throughout the union r— There is so great a 
want that at present the labouring population there are working for their food. 

0060 Without any wages from which to pay for clothing or anything else . 

—Without any wages whatever. The thing was so extraordinary that I made 
it my particular business to go amongst the farmers in my own electoral divi- 
sion and I ascertained through them and through the catholic clergymen that 
the thing was beyond all doubt ; the farmers told me that the able-bodied men 
worked for their food. 

0070 So that a large proportion of the able-bodied population of the union 
are paupers from their inability to obtain employment, and those that do obtain 
employment are working for their bare subsistence ?— Exactly so. I am quite 
certain that you would not have 10 able-bodied men in the bkibbereen Union 
if they could find employment at 7 d. a day. 

0071 What becomes of the families of those who are working for their sub- 
sistence merely ? — I can only answer that by giving you one instance that was 
brought before us : there was a man who had a family, I think, of four children 
and his wife; he was working, and the payment received was his own food 
and one pound of meal to take home to support his family ; he did struggle for 
a period of about a month upon that until they were reduced to mere skeletons, 
and then he brought them into the workhouse ; lie then stated that all the 
food which his family had was the pound of meal which he was allowed a day 
over what he had himself ; he is now in the workhouse. 

qo-2 Are the labourers of the Skibbereen Union walling to work it they 
obtained a sufficient rate of pay to maintain themselves and their families ?— 

It is the very last resort to go to the workhouse. 

0073. They are not wanting in industry if they obtain the means of labour : 

—By no means. 1 am at present laying out a sum of money 111 building, and 
men have offered to come to me for 6d. a day, able-bodied men; ot course I 
would not receive them. ,, 
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M‘Cartky Doming, 9074. Mr. Moore.] What used to be paid a day in winter in previous 

Es< !- times ? — Eight-pence a day. 

16 M o 9075. Then it is only to the amount of 2 d. that it is reduced ? — I only say 

d,v 1 49 ' that they have come to me, hundreds, who would work for that, but I give 
them the full hire. 

9076. Formerly the common average rate of wages in the country was 8 d. : 
— Yes ; I could get plenty of men at 4 d. a day. 

9077. Mr. P. Scrope .] From your knowledge of the union, having resided 
there for the greater part of your life, are you of opinion that there are the 
means of profitable employment, from the natural capabilities of the soil, for the 
entire able-bodied population r — There is no question of it. I do not think 
there are 100 acres of cultivated land in our union that might not be made 
twice more productive than what they are, by improvement ; there are about 
1 50 acres of land in a state of nature running up to the town that might be 
drained ; every facility might be availed of, arterial drainage might be conducted 
into the river, and there has not been a single shilling expended upon it. 

9078. Mr. Fagan.] Has there been any application made for that public 
work ? — Yes. In fact there is no employment whatever at present from one 
part of the union to the other ; not one single public work. 

9079. Has that application been attended to by the Board of Works f — Yes ; 
they have sent down a person to survey the river, and I have seen the report of 
Captain Washington, in which he strongly recommends it ; and Lord Bernard 
was kind enough to write down to send up another memorial, which has been 
done, to pray the Government to give employment. 

9080. Sir L. O'Brien .] How is the ordinary agricultural employment going 
on ? — That is all over ; the potatoes are sown much earlier this year. 

9081. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Has there been much exertion on the part of the 
labourers in Skibbereen this year to plant potatoes ? — Yes, last year their 
exertions were much more ; every poor man last year made a last effort to sow 
potatoes, but this year they have no holding at all ; but there have been 
very great exertions. 

9082. Do you think that the breadth of potatoes this year is less than it was 
last year ? — Yes ; I have a return by the agriculturist of the Dublin Society 
who has gone over for the society ; and I have made inquiries from several 
persons, and they all agree that it is one-third less this year than in 1847- 

9083. To what do you attribute that difference r— Last year a large number 
of the labouring population still held to their bit of land, and did sow it ; they 
have been since completely extinct. 

9084. Mr. P. Scrope.] Has there been any money taken under the Land 
Improvement Act in your union 1 — Yes ; there were applications made, I think, 
for 13,550/. 

9085. Chairman .] And how much was given ? — It was given, and the amount 
issued upon that has been 5,460 /. 

9086. Mr. P. Scrope.] During what period ? — I should say during a period 
of about two years. 

9087. How much of that has been actually expended in labour ?— £. 5,400 
has been advanced to the proprietors. 

9088. Do you think that the whole of that has been expended ? — It has 
been really expended, but, if I understood the question, not in labour ; I do 
not think it has gone into the hands of the labourers. 

9089. Chairman.] What reason have you for saying that ?— I have reason to 
know that the way in which that money has been expended is this, in many 
cases ; I do not say in all cases : a landlord let a contract to his own tenant, 
who owed him, perhaps, a large arrear of rent ; that tenant, who took from 
him that contract, employed the labouring population at such a rate as that 
they earned about 3 d. or 4 d. a day ; the landlord advanced to the farmer as 
much, as paid the labourers that amount, and the remainder was applied in 
discharge of the rent. 

9090. Mr. Fagan.] Are you aware that that is contrary to the provisions of 
that Act of Parliament ? — I have heard it. 

9091. Chairman.] Was there any inspector during any of this proceeding? 
— I understood there had been. 

9002. Mr. Moore.] Do you know of any cases ? — Not of my own knowledge, 
but I have it upon such authority that I do not doubt it. 

9093. Upon 
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9093. Upon what authority, and what are the cases? — I should wish not to M'Carthy Downing, 

mention names. I think it is of vast importance, and that is the very reason Esq. 
why I alluded to it. I therefore intended to suggest that in future the money — 

should he paid through some Government officer. ! ' ay 1 49- 

9094. Mr. Fagan.'] State the particular case? — It is very unpleasant to me 
to mention names. 

9095. Without mentioning names, will you state the particulars for the 
information of the Committee ? — I should be very happy if I could give such 
information as would lead to inquiry without really compromising my honour. 

9096. Will you give the Committee such information, and such particulars, 
as may lead to further inquiry, without mentioning names?— I will. I would 
recommend that a communication should be made to the Rev. Mr. Shearn, the 
Roman-catholic curate of Kilmacabea, and the Rev. Mr. Doher, of Cahara. 

I have received information really that was in some degree confidential, and 
I feel some degree of embarrassment about it. 

9097. I understood that you were prepared to give the particulars of the case 
in question, without mentioning the name of the individual ?— I have given the 
particulars. I have given the fact, that arrears of rent have been liquidated by 
giving the contracts to the tenant, and he employing under him labourers at a 
small rate. 

9098. And he has received money from the Board of Works ? — He has 
applied it in discharge of the rent. 

9099. Mr. Moored] You refer us to the two clergymen whom you have men- 
tioned for the truth of what you state ?— Really, if I could withdraw the 
whole matter I rather would, because they are persons with whom I am con- 
nected, professionally, and I am on intimate terms with them ; therefore, if 
the Committee would allow me, I would request that it should be expunged. 

I feel that I have, in some degree, violated confidence reposed in me ; but 
I will assist, in every possible way, any person who is appointed to investigate 
these matters, and I will certainly have such information given as will lead to 
inquiry. In one instance the gentleman requested that I would net mention 
his name. ( The Witness teas directed to withdraw.) 

( The Witness was again called in.) 



9100. Mr. Fagan.] Reverting to that portion of your evidence respecting the 
value of the encumbered property in your union, can you state what amount of 
property is in the same position, or nearly, as that particular property to which 
you referred ? — I should say that there is about half the union, the proprietors 
of which are heavily encumbered. 

9101. Has the destruction of the potato caused any alteration on the part of 
the farmers in the mode of paying the labourers ; is there anything like con- 
acre in existence now ? — Very little ; there is yet some. 

9102. Are the wages now money wages? — I answered that before, by saying 
that the only wages which I think are paid now are paid by feeding the labourer 
while he is employed. 

9103. Mr. P. Scrope .] You stated that there might be a great deal more 
profitable employment in the union than is now given ? — Certainly. 

9104. Do you think that an alteration of the law might be made, by which 
the amount of employment given might be stimulated, by allowing an exemp- 
tion from the poor-rate to those who gave employment to their proportion of 
the population ; that is, by allowing employment to be set-off against the poor- 
rate ? — I think there might be such an alteration made with advantage ; and 
in saying that I have the sanction of all the landed proprietors in our union 
who assembled in January last, and adopted a resolution founded upon the 
principle that you now suggest ; and they did endeavour to carry it out in 
several electoral divisions by having all the landlords unite in giving such em- 
ployment as would relieve the union, but they afterwards discovered that it 
was impossible to do it without a legislative enactment. 

9105. Are you in favour of such a legislative enactment? — I am in favour 
of such a law as would compel the owners of certain property to employ a cer- 
tain number of able-bodied men, and if they refused to give them employment 
on works, or otherwise, they should be obliged to pay for their mainte- 



nance. 
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MtCarlhgDouming, the^ble-bodled should be d^tribj^ed^acctfrd^g 

to the valuation of each individual. . . . - 

16 May 1849. Q10 - Bo you think that such a system would induce, the employment of 

labour, not merely by the proprietors, but by a fair proportion of the occupiers ? 

— I have no doubt of it. . . . • 

0108 Do you think that the power that a proprietor can exercise over his 
tenantry is sufficient to enable him to bring them into combination with him 
self for the purpose of employing their proportion of the population r Yes, I 
do for the farming class are quite disposed to carry it out. 

oioq They would have the same inducement as the owners to reduce the 
rates if they were allowed to set the employment against the rate '—Yes. _ 
q 1 1 0 Do you think that there would be, practically, any difficulty 111 carrying 
out such a change of the law 7— I do not think there would. 

01 n Would there be a difficulty in ascertaining the numbers employed on 
the different estates ? — I think that would be the principal difficulty, to ascertain 
the numbers that would require employment. I think it may be open to lm 
position, but still I think a proper machinery might be so formed as to carry 

"‘.“f AmUou think that the result would be to set to work a large number 
of those who are not employed at present in the improvement of the land, and 

t0 3 ' “sif neTthe” etlrivmtoifof the potato been the principal 

cultivation in that uiion ?— It has ; the union of Skibbereen was remarkable for 

the „mf T tTw1r"habit of exporting the potato, were they not i-Very 
largely: they generally exported 10,000 tons of potato in the year. 

9115. To what places did they send it ?— Principally to Cork, and Bristol, 

an qn6 W The farmers are now importers of food for the use of themselves and 
their families?— They are purchasers of food imported. Pei haps I may 
flowed to state the qiLtit J, and the Committee will see ^ ^ 

have affected the Skibbereen Union. The average exports before 1846 were 
«0 000 barrels of oats, 6,000 barrels of wheat, 5,000 sacks of flour 2,000 bar- 
rels of barley, and 10,000 tons of potatoes; the estimated value of which was 
Jy 1001 besides pigs and cattle. From October 1846 to December 1847 one 
house alone imported foreign corn to the amount of 65,0001, the exports being 

altogethe^desriogd. ^ ^ a posit i T e fact that there have been no wheat 
and oats exported during the last two years ?— Scarcely anything has been 
exDorted ; merely a small quantity of oats. 

9,18. Has the whole produce of that description, do you suppose, been con- 
sumed by the district? — It has. 

01 tq. In addition to the imports?— Yes. . „ , , , 

0120 Mr .Faitan.l Then the necessity of purchasing food for themselves and 

families has tended more to impoverish the farmers than the payment of rates ? 
—It must have done so ; the 57,0001. has been lost that was brought into the 
country for goods exported ; and then there is the outlay of money for the pur- 
chase of foreign corn ; that money has left the country, and has been sent to 

a f qi yn^Do you’ hml that the farmers are hostile to the poor law in your union 1 

_ qi’ 2 “° Arethey in favour of it in its extended form ?— I would not say that 
to the extent to which it now goes they are in favour of its for in one electoral 
division the rate was proved to amount to 9s. in the P°™ d J. or 

0124 . When you stated that the farmers were not hostile to the poor law, 

what did you refer to ; did you refer to the old system of in-door relief of the 
poor"— They are not hostile to the administration of relief in support of the 
destitute, but in consequence of there not having been a sufficient reduction 
made in the rent, they have been unable to meet the charge of the : ratm 

9124. Has there been any opposition to the collection of the rate . During 
the first administration of the law there was loss of life. 

9125. Did the farming classes, by which I mean the ratepayers, approve^of 
the dietary of the paupers that was so much complained of by clergyme ■ 
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The feelines of the farmers in that wav would be, that the people should get M‘CartkyDomtng, 

enough to eat of coarse food ; that they should have sufficient food. _ 

9126. Is there anything like tenant-right in Skibbereen ?— We have nothing ^ May lg4g 

^qir^Or leases ?— No ; I attribute the state of the Skibbereen Union to the 
relation now existing between landlord and tenant far more than to the poor 

laV q' 1 °8. Are there any allowances made to tenants ?— No ; I have sometimes 
said to a tenant, Why do you not do so and so in improving your land, and the 
reply has been, “ We had better leave things as they are.” 

9129. Chairman.] Have the tenants leases ?— There are some leases, but 

they are of old standing. e -> 

9130. Are the people upon those leases m a better condition than others t 

qiTi^Mr. P. Scrope.'] Do you think that if compensation were allowed to 
tenants for improvements, there would be great improvements carried on by 
the existing tenants ? — Vast improvements would be carried on. 

9132. You think that they are led by the want of security of tenure, and the 
want of certainty of obtaining compensation for improvements, to conceal 
any capital which they have made, and to invest it in other ways than m me 
improvement of their farms ? — I am sure of it ; I have personal knowledge 01 it. 

(1133. To a considerable extent? — I know of three cases where men have 
produced savings banks books for money deposited, which they assured me 
no human being knew of, but their wives; and they offered to deposit it 
with me if I could give them a certain lease, but I had no power to give it. 

9134. The result of their not getting a lease was that they kept their 
money ? — Yes, they did not take the land. 

9135* Was that money out at interest? — Yes, in the bank, at 3J per cent, or 
31 ; whatever interest is allowed. . . . , 

0106. Mr. Fagan.'] Have you a return of the number of evictions in the 
quarter sessions courts ? — No, the number of evictions in the quarter sessions 
courts have not increased, because there was no necessity for them. 

9137. Have the numbers increased in the superior courts? I think they 
have. The evictions were caused more by the quarter of an acre clause, whic 1 
required a man to surrender his land before he got relief. 

qi 38. Those were evictions which did not require any process of lavfr— Ao. 

9139. Have you a return of the number of evictions arising from the effect 
of the quarter of an acre clause ? — I have not. 

9140. Have you a letter from any of the relieving officers with reference to 

that ? I can give a pretty accurate general opinion as to the number of houses 

levelled in the whole union. 

(ii 41. Were those houses that have been levelled occupied by persons who 
have obtained relief, and who gave up their holdings in order to obtain relief . 

—Yes; I am quite sure that there have been premises taken possession of 
where the parties did not give possession with their own consent. 1 was asked 
about a letter from a relieving officer ; it gives information about this electoral 
division. I will refer to that portion of it; he says, “ I enclose the return 
(this is a return of the number of notices served upon him under the recent Act; 

“ I enclose the return you required from me ; I am sorry I am not able to pve 
you all the information you require, as hundreds of evictions have taken place 
by landlords promising to get parties on the relief list if they gave up, and desti- 
tution being so great in this electoral division they were obliged to give up, as 
they could not get relief while they had land. I am certain that possession has 
not been taken under habere or other law process requiring notice on me ; m 
one case in every 250 where possession has been given up and the houses 
levelled the motive for such being, as I have heretofore stated, the Gregory 
Clause in the 10th Victoria, chapter 31. There is now on the relief list here 
(May 5th) 1,496 persons, of which I am certain 1,000 have no homes ; it ±s 
really a matter of impossibility to carry out the poor law where the Commis- 
sioners order to visit every home.” That is from Skull. 

9142. Have you a return of the number evicted?— He says he is sure tnat 

1.000 of them have no dwellings. . , , 

9143. Mr. P. Scrope.] Where do you suppose that 1,000 are provided 
with a shelter from the elements ?— If I were to draw an inference from the 

0.34. s 3 
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electoral division I live in, I could judge ; for before I came away I accompanied 
the physician of the workhouse to some of the houses in the neighbourhood. 1 
did think that I knew the destitution of the place, but I really had no concep- 
tion of the destitution before I visited those houses. The people were m the 
smallest possible space, eight feet by seven ; there were four families, averaging 
about four each, in that space, lying without covering of any kind ; they were 
lying in the several corners of the room, and they took no apparent notice 01 
me. The physician asked me if I had ever seen such a sight before, and 1 
declared I had not. When I offered them small pieces of silver they took 
little notice of it ; they were in a state nearly of inanition ; they were appa- 

rei Qi4^' Do you think that that is the condition of a considerable number of 
those who are receiving out-door relief, but who have been evicted from their 
homes ? — Yes, there is no doubt of it. 

9145. Chairman .] By whom is the scale of out-door relief fixed?— It is fixed 
by the guardians. , . . , ,. . 

0146 Has there been any attempt to alter it when you found such distress 
occasioned under it?— Since complaint was made to the Commissioners they 
have altered the rule, and given relief to persons with three children. 

9147. Have they altered the scale of relief ? — No . 

9148. Have any complaints been made, or has any motion been made upon 

that ground?— Complaints have been made. 

9149. Has complaint been made by any of the guardians r No. 

0150 Mr. P. Scrope .] Has it been the case that those who have no homes 
of their own, and who are in the receipt of out-door relief, are obliged to give 
a portion of the meal that they receive, in payment for the lodging, however 
bad, that they may happen to get?— Yes. I made the inquiry of the owner of 
those wretched houses, why he permitted such a number to congregate in 
those small rooms ? I said that it was engendering disease ; Ins reply was that 
he must do something to provide a living for himself. I asked linn how they 
paid him ; and he said that Ad. worth of the meal they got, each family gave 
him in the week for their lodging. 

0151. So that they are not able to retain for their own consumption even 
the full amount of meal that is allowed them?— No. He assured me that for 
the two last days of the week they did not taste a morsel ; that they consumed 
what they got in the first five days of the week, and were without anything for 
the last two days. , , . , ... 

9152. There has been no allowance made for lodging to those parties by 

the Board of Guardians?— No. 

9153. And nothing in the shape of clothing is allowed them '—No. 

9154. Their clothing is, I suppose, in a most dreadful condition ?— It is 
rotting off them. 

9155. Mr. Fay an. ~] What effect has the Immediate Lessor Clause had on 
evictions ? — I have not known any evictions in consequence of that clause. 

9156. Have you known any particular cases with reference to that clause of 

landlords, when they could get no rent, joining the tenants together, in order 
to avoid the rate ? — Yes ; there were three cases complained of that I brought, 
myself, before the Board of Guardians, and they rectified it; three parties were 
holding small tenements, valued at 3 /. each; the landlord wanted to revise the 
valuation, and have those three joined in one rating, which would obhge the 
tenants to pay the rates. . 

91.57. He was not receiving rent from those tenements ? — I do not know, 
but the guardians altered that, and the reviser was reprimanded for sanction- 

inS oi.58. Where the landlord does not receive the rent, do not you think that 
it is hard to make him pay the rate ?— ' Yes. I saw that some questions had 
been put upon that point, and I think it might be remedied in this way : where 
a landlord complained that he had got no rent from certain tenants, it would 
be very just to give him a power of serving a notice upon the guardians, to say 
that he abandoned all claim for the rent of those tenements up to a certain 
period ; that should be binding upon him ; and then the guardians should 
recover the rate of the occupiers, and if they could not recover it of them, it 
would be perfectly just that the rate should be abandoned. 

1 9159- Mr- 
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P Scrone 1 Do vou mean that the landlord should give up the M‘ Cartl^y Downing, 
. 1 J J i i T Vipnrrl Es<l- 



whole rent, or only a sum equal to the rate ?— The whole rent. I have heard 
the landlords complain in this way: “ It is very hard that we should pay the 
rate when we do not receive any rent.” Then, in reply to them, I say, Serve 
a notice upon the guardians, and give up the rent up to a certain time. 

cj 160 . Mr. Fagan.] Does the operation of the present law as regards rating 

press hardly upon the towns?— Very much so. , 

0161 . What experience have you upon that point; how does it press, upon 
Skibbereen ? — I will take the electoral division of Abbey strowrey, which is part 
of the town of Skibbereen. The population of that is 6,222, and the valuation 
is 6,812 l ; the number receiving relief on the 5th of May 1849 upon that elec- 
toral division was 1,445, at a weekly cost of 43/. 14 s.2d., which would be m 
the year 2 268 l. Now I take three rural electoral divisions : Rathbarry, KU- 
kerranmore, and Ardfield. The united population of those three electoral 
divisions is 8.172, thereby exceeding the population of Abbeystrowrey con- 
siderably. The valuation of those three electoral divisions is 9,365 1, and the 
number receiving relief upon those three rural divisions on the 5th ol May 
was only 1,003, at a weekly cost of 27 1- 1 7 s. 7 d., making a yearly cost of 
1,439 1. 14 5 . 2d., which clearly shows the severe pressure upon the electoral 
division in which the town is situated. . . , 

0 ) 60 . Do vou think a portion of the destitute that received rebel m the 
town may belong to those electoral divisions that thus escaped ?— I referred to 
the condition in which I saw some of the poor people in those miserable tene- 
ments, and when I visited them I inquired of them where they came from ; 
and they were all from rural electoral divisions ; from which they had been 

eV 1 qi 63 Do you think that if it was a union rating instead of an electoral divi- 
sion rating, those rural electoral divisions would bear their proportion ?— Yes, 
it would be more just. . , . - c , „ A 

9164 . Chairman.'] Had those people been a year m tne town .—borne dad, 

and some had not. e , 

0165 . Mr. Fagan.] The pressure upon the towns under the operation ol the 
poor law being very great, supposing a maximum rate were established beyond 
which a rate in an electoral division could not be struck, and in consequence of 
the famine the amount of destitution was such that the maximum rate struck 
was insufficient to maintain the paupers of the rural division, would not the 
excess of population come into the towns ?— I should think so. I think the 
very same result would accrue as now accrues. . , 

9166 . Would not the pressure upon the towns be greater in that case. 

I should think it would be the same as at present. . 

0167 If the pressure of pauperism upon an electoral division required a 
10 5 . rate, it could under the law be obtained ; but if the maximum rate be 5 5. 
and the distribution be such that it would require a 105. rate, would not the 
excess of destitution in that division flow into the town r— The maximum rate 
would be arrived at in the electoral division, and then the 25. rate-in-aid would 
come into operation ; and beyond that, if I understand the law, it would not 
go ; therefore, to that extent, it would be a relief to the town. 

0168 . Supposing the pauperism required a larger amount than even the 
electoral division maximum rate, would not those destitute persons, not being 
able to obtain relief from either of those sources, come into the towns m the 
hope of obtaining voluntary aid?— They would come into the towns if they 
could not get relief from the rate, because it had arrived at the maximum. 

01 (in. The pressure upon the towns would be considerable r Yes. 

0170 . Mr. P.Scrope. 1 But you would contemplate, after the maximum rate 
has been reached in the union, that there should be some funds provided from 
some other source, by the Government or some other quarter . Yes. 

9171 . Therefore the surplus poor would not be compelled to come merely as 

mendicants into the towns, they would be relieved from some other source r 
Certainly. . . n 

9172 . Mr. Fagan.] Has there been much emigration from your union /— 
Yes, emigration that I for one very much deplore, viz. the emigration ol the 
industrious, and of those who have any means. 

9173 . Has it been considerable ? — It has. T , , 1 

9174 . Have they taken away a large amount of capital?— I should say so, 

0 . 34 . s 4 e) 



Esq. 
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M‘ Car thy Downing, they have turned all their produce and cattle into money and taken it with 
Esq- them. 

7 9175. What do you think would most diminish that kind of emigration? — 

1 May 1 49. j believe that emigration may be traced to what I stated before, and which I 
conceive to be the true root of all the evils of that district, the present relation 
between landlord and tenant ; and till that is cured there can be no hope for 
the country by the growth of the potato or anything else. 

9176. Mr. P. Scrope .] How would you cure the bad relations between land- 
lord and tenant at present existing ? — I would take Mr. Griffith’s valuation, 
which will be, I dare say, a very just basis to rest any rate upon, and if the 
tenant gets land upon that valuation, I would give him, at any period he was 
evicted from it, such compensation as a jury would say he was entitled to for 
the improved condition of the land, if leases are not given. 

9177. Mr. Fag an . 1 Do not you think that that will be a better mode of 
bringing capital and population on an equality, than inducing the population 
to leave the country ? — There can be no question about it. 

9178. Are the labourers sufficient to manage the cultivation of the land in the 
union ? — The opinion of all the guardians (and I have consulted them all upon 
it) is, that when things do right, if they ever do right, there will be a very great 
deficiency of labourers. 

9179. Mr. P. Scrope .] The phrase has been used as an excuse for the insuffi- 
cient maintenance of the poor persons in the Skibbereen Union, that it was 
produced by the sudden and overwhelming influx of pauperism ; do you not 
think that the present state of things could ’nave been foreseen and provided 
against, if due foresight and prudence had been exercised within the last three 
years past by the authorities ? — Indeed, I do. 

9180. Looking back to the last three years, do you think that the union 
might have been made self-supporting, if proper measures had been taken from 
the commencement of the potato famine ? — I do. We have now in our union 
succeeded, after a very long correspondence, and after very great difficulty with 
the Commissioners, in taking the utmost extent of land that we possibly could 
take. We have 40 acres ; we have got them upon the most encouraging terms 
from the proprietor. The lease will be 500 years, and we have set 300 boys at 
work upon it. I cannot conceive how any one can imagine that that is not an 
improvement in the administration of the law, to employ boys from 14 years of 
age and upwards in the cultivation of the land ; in fact, to make a model farm 
attached to the union, which would act as an inducement to others to improve 
their land. 

9181. If you were permitted to employ able-bodied paupers in the same way, 
do you think there would be a saving in the rates, and also an improvement in 
the habits and condition of the people ? — I think there would ; it demoralizes 
a man to say that you shall keep him inside the workhouse breaking stones ; it 
is destructive to a man’s health, and destructive to his moral feeling to be em- 
ployed in breaking stones when he might be employed in cultivating land, and 
raising something for his own support ; and I think they feel it so. 

9182. Your proposal would be that the guardians should be allowed to take 
a larger quantity of land than they are now permitted to take, and employ the 
able-bodied paupers in its cultivation? — Yes; it was suggested by the Skib- 
bereen Board of Guardians before the passing of the Act. I do not know 
whether it had any effect in the passing of the Act, I mean the Act which 
enabled the Commissioners to take an additional quantity of land, and to 
appoint temporary inspectors. 

9183. From the experience that your union has had in the employment of 
boys, whom they are allowed to set to work upon the 40 acres of land that you 
have, do you think that the employment of the adults in the same way would 
be productive of some return at all events for their maintenance, so as to save 
the rates ? — Yes, I do ; I do not think that what I have seen stated in the evi- 
dence of some gentleman who have been examined, that it would be an induce- 
ment to persons to apply for admission into the workhouse if they were employed 
upon such work, is a sound conclusion at all. 

9184. The fact being that at present all employment being denied to those 
men by the Board of Guardians, and still notwithstanding that they do not get 
employment for large numbers of them out of doors, and even those few who 
do get employment are very insufficiently paid ?— Yes. 

9185. Therefore 
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9185. Therefore any idea of interfering with the labour market, which is in M'Carthy Downing. 

so wretched a condition as that, would be preposterous r — Quite preposterous. Esq. 

9186. Chairman.'} I understood you to express an opinion, that if things 

righted there would not be labourers sufficient in the district ? — Yes. lG Ma ^' ,B4 9 ' 

9 1 86*. How would you in that case get on with your workhouse farm ? — I 
think the difficulty will arise there, that if the people have any energy to culti- 
vate their land and to employ labourers, as they did before, there will be a 
difficulty in getting labourers to cultivate the land attached to the workhouse. 

9187. Mr. P. Scrope.} But taking it as a temporary resource, you see no 
objection to it at the present time ? — No, and I would not be without it, be- 
cause you would always have a certain class of persons that you might employ 
upon that land. 

9188. And it would be very easy to get rid of the land on favourable terms? 

— Yes, on the favourable terms we have taken the land, it would be very easy. 

9189. Is there any reclamation of land upon which the paupers might be 
employed ? — A great deal, but it would be very difficult to carry that out with- 
out narrowing the area of the union ; the distance from the workhouse of the 
land that was to be reclaimed, would be such as would render it almost impos- 
sible ; the men would have so far to go every day. 

9190. Would there be any difficulty in hutting the men on the spot, as they 
did in constructing works on railways r — That might be done ; you might take 
temporary houses, or erect very cheaply houses at the spots where they would 
be at work. 

9191. They would have as good shelter as they get in the workhouse, and 
yet be able to work in the week at the reclamation of land? — It might be 
done. 

9192. Do you think that the result of that would be profitable to the union ? 

— Any mode of that kind would, I think, be more profitable than the course 
now adopted ; the present mode is neither profitable to the union nor useful to 
the men themselves ; they are breaking stones which we cannot get any sale for. 

9193. Chairman.} Is there any other suggestion which you wish to make ? 

— I think it would be an admirable thing that there should be a paid guardian 
attached to every Board. 

9194. By whom would you have him appointed? — By the Commissioners. 

I would not deprive the Commissioners of the controlling power which they 
now have. I think it has been most important that the Commissioners have 
had the controlling power, and also the power of dismissing guardians and 
appointing vice-guardians. If they had not had that power the poor would 
have suffered very severely. 

9195. Mr. Fagan.} Do you approve of the proposal to alter the law which 
now insists that agreements to forego the deduction of the rate should be 
void? — The effect of that would be to throw the whole of the poor-rate 
upon the tenaut, and if that is done by legislative enactment or othewise, 

1 think you will have such an opposition to the poor-rate as will even- 
tually frustrate the administration of the law. And in reference to that point 
perhaps I may be permitted to read the resolution adopted by our Board 
in 1846 , which is the very converse of that; it was this: “Resolved, 
that the landlord, that is, the person in receipt of the rents payable by the 
occupiers of the lands, &c., shall be the person immediately liable to the pay- 
ment of poor-rates, and shall be so rated accordingly. That the name of the 
occupier shall be set forth in a distinct column, and that the name of such 
landlord shall in another, where it can be done with certainty, and that where 
that cannot be done, the landlord shall be rated as the immediate lessor with- 
out name ; and that where such landlord shall reside out of the union in which 
the property is rated, that the collector of the time being shall apply to such 
landlord, either personally or by the transmission through the post-office of a 
demand in writing properly directed to such landlord, requiring payment of 
the rate to which he may be so liable, within a month from the day of such 
transmission ; and if such rate shall be unpaid within one month, that the 
same should be paid by the occupier for the time being, and that such payment 
by such occupier should be taken as a payment to his said landlord of a sum 
equal to four times the amount of the rate so paid out. of any rent due, and if 
no rent was then due, then of the next accruing rent, and that any agreement 
or consent to the contrary between any landlord and occupier shall be null 

0.34. T and 
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M‘ Carthy Downing, and void to all intents and purposes.” Now that is a resolution having the 
Esq. unanimous support of a Board of Guardians composed of landlords, recom- 

mending the landlord to be rated for the whole rate, and that there shall be 

16 May 1849. no agreement to the contrary between the landlord and tenant. 

9196. Mr. P. Scrope.] That applies to all the poor-rate, and not only to the 
rate on 4 1 . tenements ? — It applies to all the poor-rate. 

9197. Mr. Fagan.] Would you apply that principle to the county cess?— 
Yes. There was a resolution of the same Board to that effect. The Commis- 
sioners sent circulars to the different Boards of Guardians, inquiring of them 
what suggestions they would make; and upon the Skibbereen Board of 
Guardians receiving that circular, these resolutions were come to : “ Resolved, 
that the county cess should be paid in the same way as the poor-rates, and in 
the same proportion between landlord and tenants ; and that the elected 
guardians should, at each presentment sessions in the union, be associated 
ratepayers with the magistrates, instead of the ratepayers under the present 
grand jury system.” At present the occupiers pay all the county cess, which 
is a very great hardship. 

9 1 98. Mr. P. Scrope . ] What was the date of those resolutions ? — They were 
passed in March 1846. 

9 1 99. Mr. Fagan.~\ Do you understand the present mode of assessing the 
poor-rate between landlord and tenant? — I do 

9200. Would you approve of such an alteration of the law as would prevent 
the tenant stopping more than half the rate, under any circumstances, from the 
landlord ? — I would not approve of any alteration of the present law ; at the 
same time I think a change of the law, which would make it equal between the 
parties, would not be much felt ; because it is very much carried out now, not- 
withstanding the law, and notwithstanding the proportion that the tenant may 
be entitled to deduct from the landlord ; and I have known cases where the 
landlord did not allow the poor-rate at all ; not a sixpence of it. 

9201. Mr. P. Scrope.] And that even in cases where the whole rent has 
been paid up? — Yes. 

9202. Where the rent has not been fully paid up, the landlord has it in his 
power to refuse to allow his proportion of the rate ? — Yes ; and he always will 
refuse to allow his proportion of the rate till the arrear of rent is paid up. 

9203. Do you think that that is practically done, and that the landlord’s 
proportion of the rate is not allowed to the tenant till the entire rent is paid 
up ? — I know that it is. 

9204. So that in fact those landlords who did not receive their full rent pay 
no poor-rate at all ? — No. 

9205. Chairman.'] Have the landlords whom you have described as receiving 
75 per cent, of their rent, generally speaking, allowed the poor-rate? — 1 think 
they have, but I have known cases w r here the landlord has made a reduction of 
75 per cent, from the rent, and because he had made that deduction he would 
not allow the poor-rates ; and I have known cases where the tenants were 
allowed no portion of the poor-rate. 

9206. Had the tenants any leases in those cases ? — No. 

9207. Mr. Fagan.] What would be the effect upon the encumbered property 
in the part of the country you are acquainted with, if the mortgagee were made 
liable to a portion of the rates ? — I think it would be perfectly just to charge 
annuities and rent-charges with the rate, and I do not see that it would be un- 
just to charge mortgagees ; but 1 think the effect would be that mortgagees 
would foreclose their mortgages and proceed against the land. 

9208. Do you think it would be unjust to stop the entire rate from the 
annuitants? — I cannot understand the principle of deducting the entire rate 
from the annuitants. 

9209. Have you any other suggestion to make ? — With regard to immediate 
lessors, 1 5 days’ notice of demand are required before any proceedings can be 
taken against immediate lessors ; that has caused very great difficulty ; I know 
it as a professional man. I do not see any just reason why there should be a 
longer period of notice in that case than in other cases ; in other cases it is six 
days. 

9210. You stated that you were the solicitor of two banks in Skibbereen ?— 
Yes. 

9211. Have 
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9211. Have those banks ceased to give all description of accommodation to 
the people ? — To the farming class, entirely. 

9212. Was the amount of accommodation given before large? — Very large 
indeed. 

9213. The circulation of money has, then, considerably decreased in the 
union ? — Yes. 

9214. Which banks are those? — The Provincial Bank, and the National 
Bank of Ireland. 

9215. Are you able to give the Committee any information regarding the 
Ban try Union ; you are, I believe, solicitor of that union ? — Yes, I am solicitor 
of the union. They are receiving assistance through the Commissioners ; they 
are entirely supported by the Commissioners, which our Board conceives to be 
very unfair ; for we are in as bad a position as they are, and we have no assist- 
ance whatever. 

9216. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you know whether the rates collected in Bantry 
exceed the rates collected in Skibbereen? — No; the rates collected in Bantry 
are nothing like the rates collected in Skibbereen, in proportion to the value. 

9217. Mr. Fagan.] The Bantry Union is under vice-guardians? — Yes, and 
no doubt their condition is very deplorable, 

9218. Do not the vice-guardians owe considerable sums to the contractors? 
—Yes ; they were served with eleven writs, to which I gave pleas of confession, 
to the amount of 3 , 000 1. ; and there are other very large sums due. It has 
caused very great distress to the industrious inhabitants of Bantry, who have 
advanced all the flour, and bread, and clothing, and other matters, and none of 
them have been paid ; and they are reduced to great distress in consequence. 
To-morrow will be the 17 th, and all the goods of the Bantry workhouse are to 
be sold under an execution ; the beds and everything else. 

9219. Is not, in point of fact, the amount of relief that has been given in the 
Bantry Union equal to the valuation of the union ? — I thiuk it is very nearly 
equal to it. 

9220. What is the valuation of the Bantry Union? — £. 37 , 000 . 

9221. Is that the present valuation r — I dare say it would be entitled to the 
same reduction upon a new revision as other unions ; 25 per cent. 

9222. Do not you think 25 , 000 1. nearer the value of the union than 
37 , 000 1. ?— 1 do. 

9223. Have you seen the memorial addressed to Lord John Russell from that 
union ? — Yes ; I read it this morning. 

9224. Is not a calculation made in that memorial that the amount of relief, 
both in-door and out-door, would come to 27,000 l. in the year? — Yes, I saw 
that statement, but I do not know whether it is well founded or not. 

9225. Chairman .] Has the collection in the Bantry Union been greater or 
less than in your union ? — A great deal less ; I take it up to March 1849 . 

9226. Mr. Fagan.'] Is the population of the Skibbereen Union in a more 
destitute condition than the population in the Kenmare Union, with which you 
are acquainted ? — I should say, from my knowledge of both, and I am very well 
acquainted with the Kenmare Union, that the amount of destitution is far 
greater in Skibbereen Union. The people and the farmers in the Kenmare 
Union live much better than in the Skibbereen Union. 

9227. To what do you attribute that ? — To tenant right, which is admitted 
on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s property, and the class of farmers there is quite 
diflerent from those that we have in Skibbereen ; they are better clad, and have 
better dwellings, and are better off altogether ; in fact there is a yeomanry 
there. 

9228. You attribute that to the relation between landlord and tenant being 

better there than in Skibbereen ? — Yes : the lands in Skibbereen are as good 
or better than those in Ivenmai’e, and therefore I must attribute it to that 
eause. p*w*itt* 

9229. Mr. P. Scrope .] How is the Bantry Union, as regards the condition of 
tenants ; do they approach to the circumstances of the tenants in the Kenmare 
Union, or of those in Skibbereen? — Of those in Skibbereen. 

9230. Therefore all you have said with respect to the relation between land- 
lord and tenant in Skibbereen would apply to Bantry ? — It applies equally to 
Bantry. 

°- 34 - U 9231- Are 



f‘ Cartky Downing, 
Esq. 



16 May 1849. 
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M‘CarthyD owning, 023 1. Are the natural resources of the Bantry Union such as you have 

Esq. described in the Union of Skibbereen, capable of large developement r— Yes. 

9232. Chairman.] Are the mines in the Bantry Union worked at present 7 — 

16 May 1849 . They ^ wor ked at Bellhaven. 

0233 Extensively ?— Very extensively. The valuation upon that has been 
considerably reduced ; it was 8,000 l, and on appeal it was reduced to 3,000 1. 

0234 . Mr. Fagan. ] Is it not the case that no cess collectors could be found 
to collect the county cess?— Yes, in part of the Skibbereen Union, and also 

923 5J Chairman.'] In how many baronies in Cork have you not appointed 

collectors ? — Three. _ , , . 

0236 . Mr. Fagan.] Was there a large amount of poundage offered?— A slid- 
ing in the pound. With regard to the rating of landlords, I think it important 
to allude to a letter written by a landlord who owns two-thirds of an electoral 
division ; his letter is this : “ To the Clerk of the Skibbereen Union. Sir,— Un- 
derstanding that a rate of 2 $. 6 d, in the pound has been struck on the electoral 
division of Kilcoe in this union, may I trouble you for a list of the names and 
the rates under the revised valuation on the lands of Skehomore, West, East, 
and Middle Ardorabeg, Ardoramore, Knockroe, and Bolea, being over two-tilths 
of the entire electoral division ; as it is my intention to pay the entire rate tor 
the tenants, and give them employment to earn their proportion of it. It that 
was done by every landlord in the Skibbereen Union there would not be 10 
able-bodied paupers in the whole of it. 

0237 . Mr! P. Scraped If a law was passed to compel the men possessing the 
other three-fifths of the property in that electoral division to follow the example 
of the owner of the two-fifths, it would produce the result you have spoken ot t 
y es 

0238 . Mr. Fagan.] Have you any other information to give to the Commit- 

tee ?_Yes ; I would wish to say one word with regard to the question of giving 
relief to a person holding a quarter of an acre of land. In the commencement 
of 1848, iust as the potato planting season commenced, it struck me that it 
would be a most essential matter to enable the labouring classes, who had 
about an acre of land and who had seed, to sow that seed, by supporting them 
while they were sowing it ; and therefore I gave a fortnight s notice, which was 
entered upon the book, and I wrote to all the clergymen, Protestant and Roman- 
catholic, sending them a copy of that resolution, and asking their opinion upon 
it, and I got their answers, which I have with me, saying that they conceived 
it was the only salvation for the union to permit the guardians to support the 
labouring population during the period that those who had seed were sowing 
their gardens. That was sent forward to the Commissioners, and every exer- 
tion was made to induce them to relax the law, but they refused to do so, and 
those men who would have been supported while they were sowing their gar- 
dens were obliged to come into the workhouse. . . , 

9239. Mr. P. Scrope.] If that resolution had been carried, those men would 
have been self-supporting ? — Yes, decidedly. 

0240 . Mr. Fagan.] Has that been done in the Kilmoe electoral division by 
any parties ?— Yes ; in that electoral division some of the people have sup- 
ported themselves. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, having heard of the 
distress in that union, advanced 157. a week to support that class of persons, 
who are still living without the assistance of the rates m consequence ot the 
relief given, and they are doing it at present. With regard to townland rating 
I wish to show what the effects would be in each electoral division. I take the 
electoral division of Aghadown ; if we had a townland rating the effect would 
be this : I find in that electoral division the townland of Ardrally ; the valua- 
tion is 244 1 10$., and the number receiving out-door relief at present is 154 
upon that townland, at the weekly cost of 4 l. 16$. 3d., thereby exceeding the 
value by nearly 6 1 . ; and in the same electoral division I find the townland ot 
Innisbeg, which had upon it 58 heads of families, and in 1 847 they were reduced 
by evictions to 15 families ; that townland would altogether escape taxation. _ 

0241 . Chairman. ] Are there no persons on in-door or out-door rebel there r 

There are five or six on out-door relief. From the townland of Innisbeg 

a good many of the evicted parties went into the electoral division of 1 ullagh, 
which is also the property of Lady Carberry, whose kindness and charity would 
not suffer her or her agents to put the people out ; she would have, it it were a 
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townland rating, to support the paupers put out of Innisbeg. In the electoral M‘Carthy Downing, 
division of Myross there is the townland of Coolroe, valued at 245/., and not a Es 1- 
single person receiving from it out-door relief ; and 'there is in the same elec- 
toral division the townland of Listarkan, valued at 145/. 10s., and there are 16 May 1849. 
upon that 34 families receiving relief ; they would eat up the whole value. In 
the electoral division of Abbeystrowry there is the townland of Coronea, the 
valuation of which is 1,300/., and the number receiving out-door relief is 742, 
at the weekly cost of 20 /. 18s.; and in the same electoral division there is the 
townland of Holly Brook, valued at 400 /., and there is not a single person 
receiving out-door relief. From the townland of Bawnagollpee, in the same 
electoral division, 120 persons were ejected, and it is now in the possession of a 
care-taker. There are also the townland of Farnagulla, from whence 110 were 
put, and the townland of Dellilugga, from whence about 70 persons were put ; 
and those townlands would altogether escape taxation. In the electoral division 
of Rosscarberry, from the townland of Tralong, 254 persons were ejected, and 
many of them went on Lady Carberry’s lands of Craig, adjoining the electoral 
division of Kilfaughnabeg ; of which Mr. Barry, an cx-officio guardian, com- 
plained. 

9242. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you think any considerable reduction of the 
areas of taxation, even if it did not go the length of making each townland a 
rating area, would have, to a great extent, the effect of producing those in- 
equalities of which you have given such striking instances ? — I am certain it 
would. I think there ought to be the power given to the chairman of the 
Board of Guardians to administer an oath in certain cases of inquiry. We have 
found great difficulty in consequence of the. want of that power. In the cases 
of charges made against the officers we are obliged to wait for a month or six 
weeks, till the inspector comes down. 

9243. Cannot a magistrate administer an oath ? — No, not in the poor-law 
administration ; he can only take a declaration. 
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Sir ROBERT FERGUSON, Bart., in the Chair. 



The Right Honourable the Earl of Clancarty, attending by permission of the 
House of Lords ; further Examined. 

9244. Chairman . ] DOES your Lordship wish to make any statement in addi- Right Hon. 
tion to your evidence on the former day ? — In breaking up on the former day £arl of Clancarty. 
the Committee were kind enough to ask me whether I had any suggestion to " “ 

make ; at that moment it appeared the desire of the Committee to adjourn, and 17 May l849 ' 

I therefore omitted to notice one or two subjects which are of great importance. 

I would suggest, with reference to the appointment of vice-guardians, that 
where the Commissioners deem there is sufficient reason to dissolve any Board 
of Guardians, and substitute a paid Board for the elected and ex-officio guar- 
dians, they should not be enabled to do so without affording the guardians an 
opportunity of showing cause against it in ' a public court ; it should only be 
after such an opportunity afforded them, and issue of a mandamus, that the 
appointment of vice-guardians should be made. It is proposed in the Bill for 
0.34. u 2 the 
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Right Hon. the amendment of the poor law that valuations of land should not be increased 
Earl Of Clancarty. in ect 0 f improvements made within seven years, and the clause states 



17 May 1849. 



' in respect of improvements made within seven years, and the clause states 
that that should extend to “ any erection of farm buildings, or any agricultural 
improvement made or executed thereon within seven years. I would suggest 
that this exemption should not extend to buildings which were used as dwel- 
lings but that due encouragement might he given for improvements by having 
the 8 clause amended in this manner : that there should be no increase made 
in the valuation of the net annual value of any land rateable to the lelief ot the 
poor, by reason of any increase of the value thereof arising from any drainage 
or other works for the permanent improvement of the land, executed under the 
provisions of the Land Improvement Act, or of any Act or Acts for the promo- 
tion of arterial drainage." I think that that would bring it to an absolute cer- 
tainty that the works which purported to be permanent improvements were so, 
because the monies spent for the purpose are only spent on the condition ot 

then- being permanent improvements. , T tuink 

024s Sir J. Grahamf Those words would exclude farm buildings f— t think 
it is injudicious to include farm buildings ; many farm buildings are of a very 
perishable kind; thatched outhouses that would probably not endure fin seven 
years, and in point of fact they do not commonly form an ingredient 111 the 
valuation ; the dwelling-house is the only thing which is really valued, unless 
the farm buildings happen to be of an expensive character, slated buildings 
and so forth, which I do not think it is necessary to exempt, because a country 
gentleman would naturally, for his own advantage, build his offices m a manner 
suitable for the purpose of turning his land to the best account. 

0246 Would not the words your Lordship has proposed exclude the outlay 
of capital upon thorough drainage by the proprietor, though of a permanent 
character?— I should not object to that; I am m fact excluding myself fiom 
the exemption, for I have taken no money under the Land Improvement Act, 
but on the contrary have expended a considerable amount from my own income 
in the thorough drainage and improvement of land ; but as long as the landlord 
can command funds, it is his policy to improve Ins estate To tmcourage those 
who are in difficult circumstances, and therefore borrow from the Government 
to execute works under the Land Improvement Act, is that which is desirable 
Those lands become charged with considerable sums by the very bon owing ot 
that money, and I think it important that the improvements upon them should 
be exempt from the rate. , „ , . . . , t . 

0-247. Supposing the landlord to possess capital of his own, is it not dear- 
able as a matter of public policy, not to have any provision which should deter 
him’ from laying out that capital upon his land ; would there not m equity be 
some hardship in the case of a landlord who had applied his capital to the 
improvement of his land, that he should he mulcted for that outlay by a higher 
valuation before the period had arrived when he was remunerated by the 
increase of produce ? — If encouragement were required by the landlord it 
would be very desirable that it should be afforded. I suggested works that were 
done under those Acts of Parliament, because they come under the super- 
vision of Boards which are not authorized to advance money except for 
what they know are improvements, and improvements of which they have 
themselves estimated the value. The landlord may execute thorough draining 
and improvements of that description, but there is not the same superin- 
tendence there of the improvement that has been executed. I do not see any 
objection to exempting it, if it was not for increasing the difficulty of forming 
those valuations. , 

0248. Maior Blackall .] Would there not be a still greater danger that an 
-enterprising occupying tenant might be exposed to extra taxation when the 
indolent man had escaped, as so few tenants can avail themselves ot the pro- 
visions of the Acts to which you have referred ?— I think in all cases where a 
man lays out money in the improvement of land in his occupation, lie does it 
because he conceives that it is to his advantage to do so. If the poor law is 
placed on a proper footing, I do not think the rate can be of that oppressive 
nature that there should be continual applications for exemptions ; it would 
complicate the accounts of the unions very much to have so many cases of 
exemption claimed. It would be difficult to trace at all times the date at which 
the improvement was commenced and when it was concluded, and when, there- 
fore the value of it became available for the purposes of rating. It would 

simplify 
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sinplify the Act very much if the exemption extended only to those improve- R - ])t H 
ments which had a direct supervision by the responsible officers of Govern- Earl % Chrcart,,. 
ment. 

9 2 49- Sir GrahamJ] The clause to which your Lordship is now referring ! 7 May 1849. 
does not contemplate an exemption from the rate, but it only contemplates the 
case of a new valuation ; and where a new valuation takes place, the valuators 
are directed not to include improvements made within seven years in the addi- 
tion of the new valuation ? — It is very easy to ascertain when the improvements 
executed under Acts of Parliament came into operation, and consequently 
there can be no difficulty hereafter in settling when they shall be available for 
the purpose of rating; but there will be very frequent litigation and misunder- 
standing if you have to refer back to the time when a private individual laid out 
a certain sum of money upon his farm buildings. An improvement which is 
suggested here as one which should be exempt from increased valuation, the 
erection of such buildings, would involve a very serious question. “ Farm build- 
ings ’ might be held to include buildings for farm servants ; and if once you 
establish the fact that buildings erected for the residence of farm servants mav 
be exempt, labourers’ houses of all kinds will be so. These will include rows 
of cabins in the vicinity of towns which are not inhabited by others than those 
who are conceived to be the labouring classes. That would afford an exemption 
for seven years to a class of houses likely to gather pauper population ; they 
would be exempt during seven years from rates, and in all probability at the 
end of seven years the thatched roofs would fall in, and the houses cease for a 
time to be habitations, until, refitted as new houses, they would claim the same 
privilege for the ensuing seven years. I think it would simplify the proposition 
very greatly to limit the. proposed encouragement to permanent land improve- 
ments executed under the supervision of responsible officers of Government. 

9250. Sir D. Norrcys.~] Has it ever struck your Lordship whether it would 
not be convenient, in order to meet those difficulties that you have suggested 
to have a valuation every seven years of all property, limiting the immediate’ 
revision to cases of changes of name and changes of property ?— That I think 
would be very desirable. Not having read over my evidence, I do not recollect 
whether I said anything about unoccupied houses, but I wish to impress upon 
the Committee that it is of very great importance to the recovery of the rate 
in towns that houses, occupied or unoccupied, should always be rated ; the 
possibility of their being sometimes unoccupied should be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating their fair net annual value. Great frauds have arisen 
from the absence of such a provision, or rather from the construction which 
has been put upon the law by the assistant barristers in deciding upon appeals 
■against the valuation. A house has been supposed to be vacant at the time of 
the revision, or if it has not been so at that time, then it may be vacated on 
the day of striking the rate, which is generally pretty well known ; the occupant 
then is prepared to give evidence before a court of justice that at the time of 
the rate being struck it was vacant, and consequently not liable to rate. I will 
proceed to another portion of this Bill. I observe that it is proposed that rent- 
charges, annuities, and jointures should be made liable to deduction for the 
poor-rate ; I beg to suggest to the Committee the verv great importance of 
having the rent-charges to include all kinds of rent-charges, tithe-charges as 
well as others, but I would also suggest that any rent-charge or annuity or 
jointure, or if it should hereafter be thought proper to iuclude mortgages, 
should on no account be assessed for the purposes of divisional taxation. I 
think it is a very legitimate object that they should be assessed for the union 
at large, charges which are of a constant and almost unvarying character ; 
but inasmuch as none of the parties having those rent-charges, annuities, or 
jointures, or mortgages, can have any direct control over the employment of 
the poor in the division, or over the cultivation of the land in order to have it 
turned to proper account, I think it would be a very unfair thing that they 
should be made in any way liable for the mismanagement of others ; the 
occupiers and the owners in the divisions are the persons who should alone be 
assessed for the divisional expenses, for they alone can control them. Another 
observation I would make is, that tenants on Crown lands ought to be made 
assessable for their portion of the poor-rate ; 1 would not infringe upon the 
right of the Crown to exemption, but I do not think the tenant has any just 
claim to be exempted. I think it would be a legitimate provision, inasmuch 
°*34. u 3 as 
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Right Hon. as the paupers from the Crown lands form a considerable item in the numbers 
Earl of Clancariy. admitted into our workhouses. 

- m 9251. Mr. Napier.'] Upon what principle should the Crown be exempted? — 

17 May 1 49 ' x know of no principle except that of established usage ; but I suppose it is an 
admitted principle that the Crown should be exempted. It operates very hard 
upon Ireland, where the Crown lands have often been the worst managed, and 
have* thrown a great number of poor people on the rates. 

9252. Mr. Bright^] Are the Crown lands extensive ? — There are several 
Crown lands in the Union of Ballinasloe.; several have been sold latterly. 
There is another thing I would observe with respect to the rating ; I think it 
would be of very great importance, inasmuch as it is in contemplation to 
improve the west of Ireland by opening up railway communication there, that 
if the land upon which a railway runs is to be assessed for union purposes it 
should only be as land, and that the income of the railway should not be 
assessed for divisional purposes ; 1 think if the railway is to be assessed upon 
its value it should be assessed for union at large purposes only, and not for 
those of an electoral division. 

9253. You think encouragement should be held out to those who are dis- 
posed to invest their capital in such an enterprise ? — I believe it very im- 
portant at this moment ; I do not think it would be an undue encouragement 
to charge them not more for the land over which the railway passed than 
would have been payable on the land if the railway had not been constructed. 

9254. Sir J. Graham.] Must not the principle of levying rates upon rail- 
roads be common to England and Ireland ?— I should be very glad to see 
common principles established between England and Ireland in all cases, but 
there are so many cases forming an exception, that I do not think it would be 
injudicious to allow the rating of railways to be one of them. 

92.55. Mr. Herbert.] Your Lordship stated that you would like to see the 
principles that are established in England assimilated in Ireland ; is not the 
whole principle of the poor law virtually different in the two countries, in con- 
sequence of the large areas of taxation in Ireland ? — That was on my mind at 
the time I made that observation. The last thing that I shall refer to is in 
point of fact in the beginning of the Bill ; I consider that the two first clauses 
of the Bill are perfectly inconsistent with the maintenance of the right to 
relief. You limit the divisional taxation to a 5 s. in the pound rate, and you 
add a union rate in the shape of 2 s. in the pound. By referring to the records 
of the present poor law working, it will be found that in several instances that 
amount would not by any means cover the expenses ; consequently to sustain 
the notion of a right to relief is to sustain what is utterly inconsistent with the 
provision which you make for meeting the destitution. 
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